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for my humble endeavour to render a ser- 

} vice to my country in a public situation, at a 
pe'riod when every man's services were likely 

:3 to be called forth. In receiving such a tes- 
timonial from, and in being permitted to de- 
dicate these volumes to, so illustrious a cha- 
racter, my ambition has attained its highest 
wish, and my only hope for this condescension 
is, that they may be fodnd worthy of your 
patronage. 

Your Royal Highnesses 

Most devoted Servant, 
JAMES MALCOLM. 

BAST GRINITEAD, 
Oct 1, 1805. 
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PREFACE. 



*e=te 



IN the Report on the Agriculture of the County 
of Surrey/ drawn up by the desire of the Board of 
Agriculture in the year 1795, in which I was as* 
listed, in ho inconsiderable decree, by the great 
iexperience And universal practical knowledge of 
ia much respected patetft, and in some measure by 
a younger brother, I had the honour of pointing 
out the Views which influenced that honourable 
~Board to the undertaking. In every part of that 
wide extended cotnity; : into which I found it ne* 
cessary to go, i took every opportunity to convince 
the freeholder and the tenant, that nothing, hostile 
to their interests wa$ intended, by the inquiry 
which" tee were then making. I 1 endeavoured, by 
fevery argument in niy power, to satisfy them that 
the intentions of the Board were only to examine 
the quality of the cattle/ for the sole purposes of 
melioration ; to notice the particular practices of 
each hundred, as their ploughing, seeding, har- 
vesting, &c; the quality of the soils, the manures, 
Ac. &c. ; in short to submit hereafter. to their 
discretion *nd judgment, fu$h improvements in 
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either, or all, as should appear requisite from an 
attentive examination of all the particular t prac- 
ticed in each branch of husbandry throughout the 
county. With .whatever force of reasoning these 
Assurances were offered to their consideration, (and 
with many of the farmers whose knowledge could 
not be questioned, we had been long intimate) 
certain it is that there was an almost universal 
backwardness in communication, Whetaer this 
proceeded from the novelty of the subject, or from 
the natural shyness of their character, and an ha- 
bitual dislike to furnish information upon such 
subjects, or whether the number of the queries 
that were put to them* gave them any suspicion 
thbt they were likely hereafter to be affected in 
fcome way or other by answering theqa, is no other- 
wise material, than that it serves to* account in a 
certain degree, for thfc imperfections of. the former 
report. 

My profession constantly carrying me through 
various parts of the county, as well as various 
parts of the kingdom, I trust* I have, by attention 
end perseterdnce, surmounted the difficulties I ex- 
perienced in the former report, from this back- 
wardness of individuals to afford information. 
< It might have been wished, perhaps, for the ad- 
vantage of agriculture, that the task of drawing 
out suck a report had fallen into the hands of some 
#ne among the very many able men, with wht$h 
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Surrey, as well n every county, abounds. Men 
whose leisure, scientific, and practical knowledge 
of agriculture, highly qualify them for tech an 
undertaking: and that long ere this, we should 
hme been favoured with their observations; but 
finding (after a period of ten years, since that se« 
port was published, and when those of some other 
counties have been revised and reprinted,) that 
-no other report of this county was in agfhfltioti, at 
feast with the assent of the board, I thought I 
could do no less than come forward to correct 
those errors in the farmer report; to tndude eiMh 
parti as were either omitted, or only slightly 
touched upon; and to make the present work not 
only as comprehensive and complete as the nature 
of tiie subject would permit, "but as forming the 
foundation for * more perfect system of husbandry 
in general. 

It will presently be seen, upon comparing th* 
two Reports, that the agriculture of this cdunty 
lias Undergone perhaps the greatest change that 
it was possible for any science to undergo, in such 
* space of time, highly to the credit of those con- 
cerned in it. They appear to have abandoned 
those contracted notions Which their predecessors 
lad imbibed, and to' have launched out into a sys- 
tem of improvement, which, while it materially 
onricbee them, tfbe greatly increases the common 
0t6«k, and tdnds to prow, more *han all the publi- 
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<$£iqbs ah the Worlds what e$ch codnty iscapabtt 
of effecting* It aUo awakens in the mind of the 
enlightened farmer, a strong desire for extending 
this knowledge; which, but for the exertions I< 
have alluded to> would have continued enTeloped 
in the same darkness, in which it had remaineA 
forages. i 

Having visited France in the autumn of 180t>, 
for the purpose of observing their system of agri~ 
culture* of examining their flocks, and their hereby 
I feel no difficulty in congratulating my country* 
ip$A on the vast superiority of their management 
in all the details of the science: at the same time, 
I murt dp the French the justice to say> that they 
are making rapid advances in the melioration of 
their fleecy without regarding the improvement 
of the carcass ; and that they bid fair to rival the 
best Spanish wool. A very ingenious worthy gentle- « 
man> one of the professors, and member of the Na* 
tional Institute, the Abb6 Tessier, whose learning, 
and whose exertions do honour to his country, to 
whom I am indebted for many personal civilities/ 
shewed me several specimens of wool of different 
crossings, and also a coat manufactured from onfc 
of the last; which in softness and quality wa» 
equal to the finest Spanish wool, As it is well 
known that the h^bit and mode <}f living of the 
French requires much less animal food than what 
is required ip Epgland, perhaps this attention to 
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tfc fleecy Without reg*rtiibg ihh curfeass; may b£ 
prtidfcnt; their' object is, certainly, to rival our 
ftaple manufactory. As their climate assimilate! 
st> nearly to that of Spain, and as the ingenuity 
^f the French is conspicuous in every thing which 
fey undertake, I see no reason at all to doubt 
their being able to accomplish their purpose, so 
ffgr at least, as to produce a very improved commo- 
dity, both in wool and cloth; for besides that 
which M. Messier shewed me, as the produce of 
hi* own flock, some of the cloth that was publicly 
exhibited at the Louvre, on the five complementary 
days in September 1802, clearly proved to what 
perfection they have brought that* manufacture/ 
Their Board of Agriculture, to which I had the 
honour to be introduced, and to attend some of 
their meetings, whilst I remained at Paris, is cont- 
poaed of several well informed men, whose exer- 
tions are warmly seconded by Mons; Chaptal, the 
Minister of 'die interior ; they are enthusiastically 
bent upon the improvement of their country; for 
which purpose Messrs. Husard and Parmentier, 
aid ihe Abb6 Gregoire, came over to England. 
The language which, on their return, they pub- 
licly held out to their countrymen, of the state of 
the^ agriculture of those counties which they saw> 
was as flattering to us as a nation, as it Was ho- 
nOurableto them as individuals. It shewed their 
candour, their discrimination, and their zeai to 
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promote a like exertion among their own people ; 
bwt they have almost insuperable difficulties to 
surmount, which must be removed before they 
can effect go great an improvement. As the dis- 
courses which were made, and which I have al- 
luded to, were delivered in public, and as they 
point out some things, which may be useful to ua, 
I shall endeavour at some future day to digest 
them, and put them into an English dress. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri— 

Ovid, Met. lib. vr. v. 428. 

In contemplating this science, it is astonishing 
ilo mark the very slow progress which, of all others, 
it has made, towards attaining even the little per- 
fection to which k has arrived at tikis day. When 
we consider agriculture in the relation which it 
hears to our immediate existence, ft is the more to 
fee wondered at that its progress towards perfection 
♦bould have been so slow. For, from *he earliest 
periods of history, we find that in all times it 
occupied the particular attention of the greatest 
princes, and the wisest philosopher; it not only 
occupied their attention *& governors, but ibejr 
fhewed a natural inclination lo cultivate the earth, 
m a relaxation from the more arduous concerns of 
afette affairs. We learn lhat the greatest co n ve r ted 
their swords and their apears into ploughshares 
and pruning hooks;: we iind them ictirijig from 
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the splendid retinue* of a omirt) and Hie active 
scenes of war, to eiyoy the comforts and repose of 
an agricultural life. We read that husbandry was 
not only eagerly pursued as a species of amusement 
by many kings, but that more than twenty have 
condescended to adorn the sutyect with their writ* 
iogs. Dryden in his Preface to the Georgics say* 
ff that it was commonly known that the founders 
of three of the most renowned monarchies in tha 
world were shepherds/' So backward was the 
state of agriculture in England, that Voltaire, in 
his Thoughts on the great Benefits a Nation re* 
ceives by giving due Encouragement to Philoso- 
phers, has the following remarkable passage: " It 
is very certain, that if you circumscribe genias 
within narrotf limits, you will soon bastardize an 
entire nation. What was England before Queen 
Elizabeth, when authority enforced the pronuncia- 
tion of the epsilon? fiqglaad was then the last of 
polished nations, in regard to osefol and agreeable 
arts; without any good book, without manufac- 
tures, regardless of agriculture, and very weak 
$ven in her marine; but when genius was suftered 
to soar ^boldly adventurous, the English had Spen* 
cers> JSbakspeares, Bacons, Jonsons, and lartly 
JLocks and Newtons. It is well known that alt 
axis are sisters, and that by giving light to each 
other, they become productive of an universal 
light It is by these mutual helps that the genius 
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of invention if gradually communicated j thereby 
philosophy assists politics, affording new vicw$ fot 
manufactures, finances, and the constructing of 
ships ; thereby the English have arrived at greatet 
perfection in cultivating the ground, than any 
other nation ; and have enriched themselves by the 
science of agriculture in as great a degree as by 
that of the marine. The same enterprising and 
persevering genius which makes them manufacture 
stronger cloths than ours, influences them in like 
manner to write more profound books of philoso- 
phy. They walk more steadily and farther thai 
we do in the Same career; they dig down a bun- 
dled feet into the ground of which we only skim 
the surface.** If Voltaire's assertion with respect 
to the state df agriculture before' Elizabeth is coi£ 
rect, it will shew that siiice that period/ which it 
exactly two hundred years, England was arriving 
at that climax in its agriculture, of which he takek 
such particular notice ; and that in the last forty- 
six years, which is the 'time since he asserted 1 that 
fact, agricultiire has made a more rapid progress 
towards perfection "thkii during the period of two 
preceding centuries/ a circumstance highly honours- 
able to the present race of farmers. Nor need we 
be at all surprized at it, when we find our most 
beloved sovereign filling up those hours of relax* 
atiou, which he can spare from the more important 
foncero* of the state, in an attentive observance of 
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tiie progress of the* royal farms. We sec Mm a£ 
folding every possible encouragement to whatever 
relates to the science, contributing in a very con- 
siderable degree to the improvement as well as to 
file increase of the stock of the kingdom, an* 
teJtting thereby a most laudable example to Ihfe 
great men about him. Long may he live to erijd^ 
$be fhiits of such philanthropy ; for truly may he say 
in the language of Cicero" omnium reruin to quibtto 
aliquid conquiritur nihil est Agriculture melittf, 
nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine nihil 
tibero dignius. 

<*; 33ie antiquity tff husbandry is a point upon 
/which all are agreed, it was the necessary conse^ 
*juence of the fall of our first parents, who being 
thriven out of the garden of Eden, were obliged to 
Retake themselves to husbandry for their support; 
*a support Which is now become the favourite pur- 
jRuitof all ranks: it is a pleasure of the greatest, 
•and a care of the meanest, and indeed an employ- 
ment and profession for which no man is too ftigfi 
mot too low. He who follows this employment 
with a mind full of equability, and undisturbed bjf 
the prevailing passions of the times, will feel the 
«ost exquisite delights. He will have no desires of 
fears, and none of the perturbations of mind an& 
thought which passions raise: he can range his 
farm, and enjoy the pleasures which his flocks, or 
his cattle, or his crops afford ; satisfied with a little 
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rather than possessing much, and tiling in teni^ 
perance rather than in gratifying his senses. 

Levefit, quod bene fertur, onus. r 

If he is desirous to pursue the science of Agrf- 
cidtyre through all its mates and intricacies, he 
will find a source of inexhaustible pleawre. By 
analyzing the varioys soils with which every field 
qjx his fiyrm abounds, he wflU precisely know Iheiir 
feieral q\ielitiep; by pursuing the sapae ste£s with 
bis manures, be is at once furnished with the 
knowledge of that which is most likely to correct 
the extravagancies, and to irp prove the deficiencies 
therein, in the same manner a; the sbilfel physician, 
by bis knowledge of the an^topay of the human 
body, and a perfect acquaintance ^ith the ftpert*- 
tion of certain drngp* is able to perfect the most sur*- 
prising cures. Nor will he stop here, his mipd at 
pnee inquisitive fronj wb^'it has ptaeady acquire*, 
pursues its course through the vegetable and aa»» 
mal kingdoms; he exswi^es their mechanisto* b* 
discovers the causes of their operations, and he » 
. enabled to draw conclusions an4 faafef enm as the 
result of his investigations. 

In reviewing what he has examined in these par- 
ticular sciences, he traces PMt the tt¥)rt wondetful 
dependance which they b^ve on ewh oiher ; he 
finds that there is a certain concatenation in the 
whole system of which fee was wt hefi>« «w*> 
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and that the dissolution of one of these links would 
be the inevitable destruction of the whole. 

From the various products of the earth, he sees 
not only the comforts, but the elegancies of life, 
in every thing we wear, in every thing we use, and 
*n every thing we eat; but the soil without some* 
element to animate it and set it in motion, would 
be a perfect caput mortuum. One of these de- 
ments, therefore, he finds to be water, it pervades 
»nd expands the soil, and enters into contact wfth 
its particles. It softens the arillus of the seed, 
enabling the plumula to ascend, and the rostelluni 
*> descend. It feeds the roots, it penetrates the 
minutest of its organized tubes, and finds a passage 
through meanders too small for the eye to discover 
too numerous and intricate for the imagination to 
follow. It conveys a part of the nutrimental stores 
of vegetation, from the lowest fibres that are hid 
i* the earth, to the very uppermost twigs that 
wave in the air. Nor i, this its only use. it exhi- 
fcfates the adjacent country by its humid train 
ftrntsbing sources of comfort to man and beast as 
rt passes along, it receives all the impurities of the 
counhy andbygivingabrisk impulse to the air, 
Pfevent* the unwholesome tendency of such a mass 
or the stagnation of its own vapours 
^Without light or heat, this element would be of 

TlZ* ^ *-*"• COnsid -^ operation f 
tb.el.tter element, conjunctly with air (the &i<d 
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element) upon the vegetable and animal system* 
and haviqg called in aid a knowledge of chemistry, 
|ie is imperceptibly led into the whole science of 
natural philosophy, by which he acquires such a 
fund of useful information and , such a variety of 
amusement, as no other study can procure; thus 
informed, and thus improved, he is never at a 
loss to fill up his time in the most rational manner, 
because he receives a pleasure in it, which to others 
would be deemed misery. 

In detailing the process of Agriculture, and the 
several subjects which are connected with it, either 
mediately or remotely, arid in offering such sen- 
timents as appeared to me to apply to them, 
whether I have been fortunate enough to throw 
any new light upon them, or whether I have been 
able to exhibit them in as clear and conspicuous a 
manner as they might have been, I am unable to 
determine. I have endeavoured to compensate for 
the want of talents, by attention and assiduity; 
and such as the work is with all its faults, I must 
leave it to that Public, to whose candid and imparl 
tial tribunal I submit with every possible degree 
of deference. 
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IHE dark purple bounded with a red line demies the 

dark sandy districts. 
The paler purple denotes the light sandy district. 
The yellow aire the loamy districts. 
The straw colour marks the ferruginous or clayey 

districts. 
The small pink patch is the red sand about Ryegate. 
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53 27 — Budgwick Rudgwick 

159 31 — Rent Kent. 

195 30 — Ashley Ashby. 
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AGRICULTURE 

OF THE 

COUNTY OF SURREY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

JL HE county of Surrey is altogether inland, but 

* its agriculture, manufactures, and its commerce de- 
rive the highest advantages from its situation with 
regard to the river Thames, which conveys the pro* 
cluce of its neighbourhood to the great market of 
London, and preserves the fertility of that neigh* 
bourhood by the immense supply of manure from 
the capital. ' This river is the boundary of the « 
county on the north, dividing it from Middlesex, and 
running in a north west direction for 20 miles,- till 

* it meets the county of Berks at Windsor ; its banks all 
the way enriched by the seats of the nobility and 
gentry. On the west it is bounded by Hampshire, 
at Frimly, Aldershot, and Faraham; (which last 
place is situated in both counties:) on the south 
by Sussex, where it meets that county at Felbridge 
water near East Grinstead, by the Sussex Oak upon 
Lovel heath, at a little distance beyond the 3 1 mile 
stone on the Capelroad, and at a small distance be- 
yond the 43d mile stone at Haslemere. It is divided 

yol. i. B 
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2 Agriculture of Surrey. 

on the east by the county of Kent, along which it 
runs from the Thames through the Borough of 
Southward by Norwood Pfiflge common, Ad- 
dington, Taetsfield across the Medway to Wilder- 
wick, in the parish of Lingfield, where it terminates. 
Its greatest length from east to west is aboMt 39 
miles; its breadth from north to south about 25 
miles ; its circumference 146 miles, and considered 
as an oblong square it contains 481,947 statute 
acres, In it are 13 hundreds, having 140 parishes 
and 11 market towns, of which the principal are 
Guildford, Kingston, and Croydon, (they are also 
the places where the assizes for the county are held,) 
the inferior ones are Farnham, Reigate, Dorking, 
Haslemere, Godalming, Chertsey, Ewell, and Ep- 
som ; but of these inferior ones, the first three are by 
much the largest. At Croydon, Ewell, and King* 
ston the three greatest cattle fairs in the county are 
held. The first is a very large one, and is held at 
Crpydon on the second day of October, for lambs, 
sheep, horses, a few neat cattle, many store hogs, 
and a prodigious number of walnuts; the quantity 
of which will appear under the article of Walnut, 
among the .timber. It is also remarked for being 
the most genteelly frequented fair in England. 

Ewell fair is held on the 29th of October, and is 
a very large fair for lambs, Dorset ewes, and other 
sheep ; there are some cows, few neat cattle, many 
saddle horses, and but £?w cart horses, and some store 
hogs. Kingston fair is held on the 13th of November, 
and is considered a very large fair for neat cattle. 
Very large droves of Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and mid- 
land county cattle are brought; and hence tho 
Kent, Sussex, Essex, Surrey, Hampshire, Hertford- 
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shire, and Bedfordshire farmers supply themselves 
with such as they may want. There are also a great 
many sheep and lambs, many saddle horses, and a 
good supply of cart and waggon hones ; together 
with an abundant stock of hogs from Berkshire and 
other neighbouring counties. 

Guildford is the county town, and was once the 
seat of the South Saxon kings ; and it is generally 
admitted by most of our historians, that it was in this 
neighbourhood that Godwin, Earl of Kent, caused 
to be murdered those unfortunate Normans who 
accompanied Prince Alfred to England. It is a 
place of considerable inland trade. 

Godalming is a place increasing daily in its ma- 
nufacture of hosiery, and it is here that the fleecy 
hosiery is made, Messrs. Holland, Waistell, and 
Horton having established a very considerable Ma- 
nufactory for that purpose. 

Wonersh, which is now only a village, and near 
to which Lord Grantley has a seat, was formerly 
famed for its extensive manufactory of cloth, which 
was exported principally to the Canary Islands; but 
an over covetousness induced the manufacturers to 
strain their cloth farther than it would fairly bear, 
which of course so injured the reputation of it that 
they lost their customers, and the town dwindled 
away to its present state. 

Farnham was formerly a place of some trade; it 
is now only famed for its hop gardens, of which a 
due account will be found under the article 
of hops. 

Kingston was anciently the place where the 
Saxon kings were crowned, aod from this circum- 

b 2 
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stance it derived its name of Kings-town. * It is now 
conspicuous for its malting. :; r 

NearEgham, on the north side, lies the fataoU* 
Runneymead, in Which the liberties of England were 
secured by Magna Charta granted by king Jolin ; 
and on the west of this meaddw rises C^wper'srAiII; 
whose delightful prospect fe the subject of due of 
the finest poems, which has appeared in the English 
tongue, Written by Sir John Denhani. 

Chertoeyis no otherwise remarkable than for pos- 
sessing tita exclusive privilege of being exempted 
in common with its immediate hundred from the 
jurisdiction of the high sheriff of Surrey, who must 
direct his writ to the bailiff of it. Tfiis officer is 
appointed for life by Letters Patent issued from the 
Exchequer; 

Richmond; on the banks of thp Thames, is per- 
haps one of the most beautiful spots in the world. 
It was for many years the residence of royalty, and 
Of the principal nobility and gentry. It is a place 
of great resort for strangers, as well as for the in- 
habitants of London. The royal gardens are laid 
out iii the first (style by the late Mr. Brown, and are 
kept in the highest order, and as they communicate 
with the royifl gardens at Kew, which are also famed 
for containing the finest collection of plants in the 
world, they afford the most' enchanting Walks, at 
stated periods, to an immense concourse of people. 

Carshalton, Mitcham, Merton, and Wands^ 
worth cfcrry on a considerable trade in bleaching, 
calico printing, &c. through the means of the river 
Wandle, of which a more particular detail will be 
given in our account of that river . 
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At Beddingtpn place, near, Croydon, the first 
orange trees that were brought to England were 
planted in. the open ground* and protected in the 
winter byghM^frampsplaced oyer them. They were 
hrwght ,fir#ro It*ly by Mr. Car§w, whose seat it then 
m$&> awl they flourished for above 100 years. I 
canmot learn what became of them, as the estate has 
^ce.pa^d through many hands. 

Southwark is a very populous borough, and an 
adjunct of the city of. London, as a ward under the 
name of the Bridge-ward Without. It contains not 
only a vast number of manufactories, but is the 
depot for hops, leather, wool, brooms, charcoal, and 
fuller's earth. Most of the coasting shipping load 
#qd unload on the wharfs; and it has besides a very 
extensive trad$ with the Eastern, Southern, and 
Western counties. 

rivers. 

This county has five rivers of inferior magnitude 
■to the Thames, which, after traversing it in various 
Erections, and rendering the most essential services 
to its agriculture, its. manufactures and commerce, 
-empty themselves therein, with the exception of 
the Medway, which discharges itself at the Nore. 
- These rivers are the Wandle, the Mole, the Wey, 
the Lodden, and the Medway. 

■ THE RIVER WANDLE. 

The Wandle takes its rise above Croydon, and 
receiving several tributary streams in its passage 
through Waddon and Beddington forms a large 
reservoir at Carshalton, where it is powerfully 
assisted by some strong springs which issue from 
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the pretty park of George Taylor, Esq. as well as 
from the grounds of David Mitchell, Esq.; being 
thus augmented, it winds through Wallington with 
a quickened motion, and passes through Mitcham, 
Merton, Tooting, and Wandsworth, where it en- 
ters the Thames. During its progress, its various 
ramifications and windings supply works to an in* 
credible extent; and, for its length and size, per- 
haps no river in the world does at this time furnish 
so many valuable and various manufactories, of 
which the following are some of the most con- 
siderable. - . i 
In passing through Croydon, the first works which 
it supplies are the calico and printing grounds of 
Messrs. Lane and Lay at the college, and their 
bleaching grounds on the outside of the town, near 
the barracks; Sdly, It supplies the bleaching 
grounds belonging to Mr. Parker, in the same 
parish ; 3dly, It turns the flour mills belonging to 
Mr. Wattney at Waddon ; 4thly, Mr. Williamson's 
snuff mills at Beddington ; 5thly, The very ex*- 
tensive printing and calico grounds belonging to 
that very ingenious artist, Mr. W. Kilburn, at Wal- 
lington, and receiving a very considerable augmen- 
tation out of the park and grounds of George 
Taylor, Esq. and David Mitchell, Esq. at Car- 
shalton ; 6thly, it supplies Mr. Curtis's paper mill ; 
7thly, Messrs. Charrington and Gray's flour mill ; 
8thly, Mrs. Ansell's snuff mills; 9thly, Messrs* 
Bailey and Ansell's calico works; lOthly, The 
large oil and skin works belonging to George 
Shipley, Esq. and Son ; 1 1th, The very extensive 
(and probably the largest in England) bleaching 
grounds; and also 124fcr, The flour mills belonging 
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to Messrs* Jatob tad George Foraier Reynolds { 
13tb> the skinning mills in the possession of Messrs* 
PiHet and Paul Savignac; (Messrs. Chishdm and 
Stepfccnscn aJso make use of the rarer in their oc- 
cupation n whiistera, at Mitcham Common cor* 
net;) 14th, It serves the calico and printing 
grounds belonging to Mr. Kinlay ; 15th, Mr. Su~ 
therland'« calico and printing grounds ; 16th, Mn 

* Foster's logwood, and 17th, his flour mills; l&th* 
Mr Glover's flour mill, and 19th, Mr. Stevenson's 
snuff milk, all in Mitcham parish ; 80th, It sup* 
plies Mr. Fenbing's calico and printing grounds; 
21st, Messrs. Folhills two snuff mills at Mord&i; 
22d, Mr. NeWton's calico and printing grounds, 
Merton ; and 23d, Mr. West's at Merton Abbey ; 
24th, The extensive copper works in Merton town, 
crosses the turnpike road to Epsom; and 25th, 
Turns those very spacious flour mills belonging to 
Mr. Perry of Merton. These mills work seven 
pair of stones, and the whole interim of the works* 
machinery, &c. are said to be the most complete of 

, their kind in England; and in order that a, con- 
stant supply .of water may be had at all seasons to 
assist the river in carrying on such an extensive 
concern, the proprietor has dug out the soil from 
an adjoining field and formed it into a large basin 
of some acres in extent, which, being full of springs, 
contributes greatly to the supply/ This gentleman 
grinds for hire only, according to my information. 
36th, It serves the calico and printing grounds of 
Mr. Coleman, in Wimbledon parish; 27th, Turns 
the very extensive oil mills belonging to Messrs. 
Were and Bush, in Garrat-Jane * 38tb, Thep sup 
plies the calico and printing gro««ds of JVfr* 
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Howard; and 99th, Those also that were some 
time since occupied by Mr. Gedge ; 304, Together 
with those large iron works in the possession of 
Mr. Henkell, also in Garrat-lane ; 3 1st, Next it 
serves the dying grounds of Mr. Williamson ; 33d, 
The calico and printing grounds belonging to Mr. 
Gardiner; 33d, The capital oil milk in the oc- 
cupation of Messrs. Shipley and Poppineau; and 
also 34th, their flour mill. It then takes its eaurse 
under the high turnpike road to Portsmouth; 
35th, Passes along the dying works of Messrs. 
Berchard and Platts; 36th; Supplies the portet 
brewery adjoining ; 37th, Turns another flour mill 
belonging to Mr. Shipley, and finishes its course 
into the Thames at Wandsworth ; after turning 
38th, The very large and capital flour mill be» 
longing to Mr. Bush, jun. 

It is computed that this river, small as it is, 
certainly when compared with other rivers, and 
during the short distance of about ten miles, fur- 
nishes employment for upwards of 1700 people; 
and when the whole of these manufactories are in 
full work, the number will be little, if at all short 
of 3000; and the capital employed to be fluctu- 
ating between half a million and one million 
sterling. 

THE RIVER MOLE. 

The Mole rises in Various places, but by uniting 
its streams, it forms two rivers of vast importance to 
the agriculture and manufactures of the county. 
One of these ^ranches has its source in the parish of 
Mers&am, turns one flour mill at Ham in the parish 
of Nutfield, one in BonnarVlane leading from Rei- 
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gate to Horley ; then crosses the road/ and receiving 
another stream that cornea from Tilgate Forest, turns 
Sidley flour mill, at which it becomes a large stream, 
takes a course across the turnpike road from Lon- 
don to Brighton, turns Sedcant mill near Leith; and 
ufi&ng with a stream that comes from Capel,' takes 
a course thibugh Beatchworth, and turns afiour mill 
belonging to Mr. Dewdney. It then enters Dorking 
parish, where it winds round three sides of Mr. Pe- 
ters'* house, turning an engine for the supply of it 
and tike offices, and a flour mill just without the 
park, in the occupation of Mr. James Dewdney; it 
takes a course from thence through Burford Lodge 
in Mitcham parish, to Slyford, where it turns an- 
other flour mill, and then enters the Swallows at Box- 
hill. Another branch rises at Magswell, about 4+ 
miles from Dorking, the source of which is about 
6 ft. by 9, and in the course of the distance I have 
stated, it turns first, the Rookery flour mill belong- 
ing to Richard Fuller, Esq. secondly, Wescot flour 
mill, occupied by Mr. James Bravery; thirdly, Mil- 
ton Court flour mill belonging to Sir Frederick Eve- 
lyn, occupied by Mr. Wells; fourthly, Mr.^Graver's 
flour mills; fifthly, Mr. Abel's flour mill, sixthly, 
Mr. Sauridef son's flour mill, turns a large engine to 
supply the town of Dorking with water, and after- 
wards enters the Swallows. 

These streams are supposed tn unite in their pro- 
gress under ground, and break out at some distance, 
skirt Norbury Park, and form a large stream in pass- 
ing through the grounds of Henry Bolton, Esq. of 
Leather head; it then continues winding by Fetch- 
ham, turning Slyfort nkill, to Stoke Dabernon, turns 
to the left through the grounds of Lord Carhampton, 
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skirting those of Henry Page, Esq. at Pointers, 
where its fertilizing stream enriches some beautiful 
meadows ; it continues its course through the long 
famed grounds of Painshill at Cobham, the pro* 
perty of William Moffatt, Esq. member for Win** 
chelsea, turns the iron mills belonging to Messrs* 
Rabey, and proceeds through thg grounds of Miss 
Pelham, at Esher ; turns the flatting mills at lumber 
Court, and empties itself into the Thames at Mole- 
* e y* opposite Hampton, Court. Another branch 
takes its source under Leeth Hills/ passing through 
Wooton, turns two flour mills belonging to Sir 
Frederick Evelyn, occupied by Mr. Wells, winds 
through Abinger (where there was formerly an iron 
foundery, the works of which it turned, but are now 
entirely demolished) to Shire, where it works two 
flour mills belonging to ■ Lomax, Esq. passes 

through Albury, turning five flour, paper, and 
powder mills, to Shalford Bridge, when it enters the 
Godalming riyer, near Guildford. In numbering up 
these mills and engines, we find that this important 
river turns no less than 34 mills of the first conse- 
quence to their respective neighbourhoods. The 
tract of country through which it passes is perhaps 
among the most healthy and delightful spots in the 
universe; and although in point of fertilization the 
formation of the greater part of the land render it 
but of little value for irrigation, yet, as a picturesque 
object, it enlivens and beautifies more noblemen's and 
gentlemen's seats than many of the largest navigable 
rivers in the kingdom. 

THE RIVER WEY. 

The Wey rises in Holt Forest, enters the county 
at Frensham, meets another stream that rises about 
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Brinstead in Hampshire, which enters the county at 
Faraham, passing by Waverley Abbey, receives 
another stream from Thursley (after supplying Mr. 
Nalder's crape-milk on Hammer-pond Heath ) and 
Ebtead> passes by Pepper Harrow, and thence conti- 
nues to Godalming, where it supplies the canal from 
thence to Guildford. The waters of this canal, 
uniting with those of the Mole, form a navigable 
riyfcr; at Guildford to the Thames at Weybridge, but 
not altogether without the assistance of some lock* 
works, said to be the first erected in this kingdom, 
which were constructed many years since, by Sir 
Richard Weston, of Sutton-place, near Guildford. 
He is also said to have been the person who intro- 
duced the red clover into England/ for which every 
farmer is now under the highest obligation to him, 
for one of the first improvements in the economy of 
the farms. The course of the river from Guildford 
passes through Stoke, Send, and Woking, receiving 
another stream from Ash through Worplesdon, and 
joining above Purford Lodge, continues its progress 
through Byfleet and Weybridge to the Thames, at 
Ham-haw; but the navigation separates a little be- 
low the Lodge. It passes through Wistley to Wey- 
bridge ; another stream rises at Bishley, proceeds by 
Cobhamand Ottershaw to Weybridge, where they 
all empty themselves into the Thames; besides the 
several flour and paper mills which these streams 
turn, a very considerable trade is carried on by means 
Of the navigation from Godalming and Guildford, in 
timber, bark, charcoal, hops, hoops, lime, chalk, 
fl6ur, malt, grain, wool, &c. Its returns are coals, 
coke, groceries, strong beer, spirits, corn; iron, iron- 
mongery, glass, pottery, upholstery^ and foreign 
timber, &c. 

1 
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THE RIVES LODDKN 

Rises near Farnham, and taking a course nearly 
north wed;, passes through Frimley; and from 
thence in a similar direction to Reading, where it 
enters the Thames. As this river passes through a 
part of the country, at present in a very unculti- 
vated state, the only use to which it^eems applied 
at present, is to feed the Basingstoke Canal ; but 
as the parish of Frimley is now enclosing, there is 
no doubt but every advantage will be taken of it, 
for irrigation, wherever the land lies Jow enough, 

TH^ &iyER MEPWAY 

Rises in the parishes of Godstone and Home, 
passes at the bottom of Feibridge Park, after turn- 
ing a flour mill, crosses the turnpike road from 
London to Lewes, becomes a large sheet from 
numberless springs, turns the wire mills belonging 
to Mr. Fossick, of Crooked-lane, London, and 
passes through Lingfi$ld parish, where it turns two 
or three flour mills to Edenbridge in Kent, where 
we leave it Another stream rises at . Godstone, 
turns in its progress through Crpwhurst one flour 
mill, and uniting at Pond Farm with; another 
stream from Oxted through Tandridge, joins the 
main river just before it leaves the parish of Ling- 
field, at the extremity of that side of the county. 
This river passes through so small a part of the 
f county^ and which is so unevenly formed, that, 
with the exception of a portion of it about Sir 
Thomas Turton's at Starborough Castle, littl^ irri- 
gation is effected by it; that stream which pror 
teeds from Oxted is by much the most beneficial 
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as it brings along with it a large portion of chalk 
and other calcareous substances, which it deposits, 
and which the farmers thereabouts, to their great 
credit, assiduously avail themselves of, for dressing 
their meadow lands. 



••: .CANALS. • 

THE CROYDON CANAL. 

. This magnificent undertaking was set on foot in 
the year 1800, by the spirited enterprise of a few 
gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood of Croy- 
don ; who, flattered with the prospect of an abun 
dant supply of water, and with the great increase 
in the traffic of the town and parts adjacent, were 
solicitous of availing themselves of these circum- 
stances to open a new communication between that 
place and the metropolis. They therefore thought 
it advisable to take the opinion of some engineer 
of eminence, and accordingly applied to that very 
able afcd ingenious artist, Mr. John Rennie, of 
Stamford-street, London; who, having taken a view 
of the intended line, and possessed himself with a 
plan thereof, furnished the committee as speedily 
as the object in contemplation would permit him, 
with the necessary particulars to enable them to 
judge of the practicability of the measure. The 
committee, or rather the gentlemen then interested, 
were so well satisfied with Mr. Rennie's report, as 
to induce them to open a subscription (which was 
very soon filled) for the purpose of carrying into 
execution the plan he had laid down. As his re- 
port, which is not very long, will be more illustra- 
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tive of the design than any abbreviated description 
that I can give, I have taken the liberty of copy- 
ing it for the information of the board. I have 
also reduced the plan of the canal to a scale which 
will admit of its being introduced as a further elu- 
cidation of the work. . 

The original design of the committee, and 
agreeable to the Plan, was to have had two in- 
clined planes instead of locks, and to supply Ihe 
canal with water by pumping it from the Thames 
by means of a steam engine ; but, during the pro- 
gress of the work it was thought more advisable to 
resort to locks instead of the inclined planes, and 
they are since being put into execution. The resi- 
dent surveyor, Mr. Clark, is of opinion that the 
great body of water which is contained in thd ca- 
nal from the basin at Croydon to the first lock at 
B near Forest Wood, being a distance of upwards 
of seven miles upon one level, is of itself so con- 
siderable, that, with the addition of a large reser- 
voir upon Sydenham, and another upon Norwood 
Common, it leaves no doubt of a most ample 
supply in the driest season. This belief is con- 
siderably strengthened by the nature and the qua- 
lity of the soil through which the canal passes, 
which besides being very tenacious, is also a most 
excellent brick earth, and fully justifies the declara- 
tion of the contractor, that few canals in any part 
of the kingdom can boast of such a soil for so great 
a length of line. 

The canal is in such a state of forwardness as to 
be navigable from that end of Forest Wood nearest 
Deptford, through Sydenham and Penge Commons, 
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and is rapidly approaching its destination at the 
town of Croydon. 

> By Mr. Ronnie's estimate ^64,100 was to com 
plete the work with locks to the Thames, but the 
great advance in the price of labour in consequence 
of the war will nearly, if not quite, absorb the 
savings which would have arisen by this canal 
stopping short of the Thames; and the committee 
will in consequence have a fresh subscription to 
raise in order to make good this deficiency. The 
plfece where the Croydon Canal stops short is where 
it forms the junction with the Grand Surrey Canal, 
after crossing the Deptford road, near the middle 
distance between New Cross turnpike and the lane 
leading to Peckham and Camberwell. 
. As the Croydon has no other connection with the 
Grand Surrey Canal than their junction, I have en 
deavoured to obtain as much information as possible 
with regard to the state, the process, the ultimate 
views of the subscribers, and the expence of the 
latter to the Thames, in order that the whole line 
may be seen at one view. And this will properly 
follow the concluding particulars of the Croydon 
Canal. 

To Thomas Walker, Esq. of Bird's Lodge, Croy 
don, the very worthy treasurer to the undertaking, 
I am indebted for these particulars as well as for the 
original plan of the whole line. 
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Copy of Mr. Hsnhib's fteport. 

To the Chairman of the Committee of the proposed 
Canal from Croydon to Rotherfdthe. 

SIR, 

I have viewed the country between Croydon and 
Rotherhithe down the vale of the Bourne, in the 
line pointed out to me, and had much reason to be 
satisfied with its general appearance ; there being 
no obstacle worth mentioning to prevent the! execu- 
tion of a canal. * - 

The line which has been surveyed by Mr. War- 
ner, commences in a field adjoining the turnpike 
road, at the north end of Croydon, and crossing 
the common in a north-easterly direction, passes to 
the east of the Goat House, on Norwood Common/ 
and from thence along Penge Common/, and 
through Sydenham and Forest Wood to a field in 
the occupation of Edward Owen ; being a distance 
of near seven miles on one level. At this point 
the ground begins to fall, and an opportunity is 
afforded of descending by locks, or by two inclined 
planes, as shall be judged advisable. Mr. Warner 
has surveyed both, and they are laid down on the 
plan that accompanies this report. The ! line For 
locks passes to the west of the telegraph, and crosses 
the Deptford road in New Cross. That for in- 
clined planes continues a little further on the same 
level, to a field in the occupation of William Ed- 
monds, and keeps to the east of the telegraph, and 
through a part of Deptford common, winding 
round the Hill-ftrir, and crossing the Deptford road 
little more than a furlong east of the other, and 
soon afterwards joins it; from thence it passes 
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through the ta^Csheg to the wart of Greenland dock, 
and joins the river Thames at Leonard and Co's. 
wharf,* in Rotherhithe, being from near New Cross 
to the Thames on one level the whole fall, amount- 
ing to 149 feet seven indies to the top of an ordi- 
nary tide, lies between the field in the occupation 
of William Edmonds, and the north side of New 
Cross, 

On the 95th of June last, I careftilly examined 
the sources from whence a supply of water was to 
be expected, but I could find nothing, except that 
of the Wandle, capable of affording any thing like 
a supply; for as to the few insignificant spring* 
which supply a jw*rt of the Deptford brook, they 
are scarcely Worth mentioniag; and the country is 
of too open and porous a nature to afford an op- 
portunity of constructing reservoirs for the recep- 
tion of flood water, which is here very incon- 
siderable ; $nd as the Wandle supplies such a num- 
ber of vaju*blq mills, I apprehend they are unable 
to spare any of their water. As to the idea which 
has been suggested to me of drawing a supply from 
Croydon common by digging the canal to 13 or 14 
feet deep, I think no dependance should be placed 
on it; nor should any thing be done which in the 
smallest degree can injure either the mills on the 
Wandle, or those on the Deptford Bourne. If 
therefore a canal is to be made in this line of 
country, other sources must be found for supplying 
it with water, without injuring the ipills in question; 
^nd for this purpose none seems so eligible, except 
pumping it from the river Thames by the power of 
steam. 

vol. i. (C 
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The principal {rade, I apprehend, that M tilioly 
to pass on this canal, win be coals, fire-stane, 
flints, fullers-earth, grain, flour, timber, and feg* 
gbts, Ac. The quantity of bulky goods, timber 
and faggots excepted, wiH be inconsiderable; anil 
as this canal is not very likely to be extended -be~ 
yond Croydon, I apprehend a canal of small di- 
mensions will be sufficient If a canal with locks 
is adopted, the boats may be Kb feet lwig y and 
about seven feet wide, capable of carrying 26 tons. 
If witii inclined planes, the boats should only be 
capable of carrying a load from five to seven tens. 
But as the difference in breadth for the 25 and the 
five ton boats is very inconsiderable, and as the 
former will be navigated singly, while the latter 
will be in gangs, (which requires more room than 
single boats, ) I think the canal should be nearly of 
the same dimensions for both sizes of boats. This 
I propose to be for the summit level 14 feet bottom,, 
34 feet top, and six feet deep ; as I propose it to 
answer in part as a reservoir, in case the pumps 
should at any time be out of repair. The bottom 
level, from the Thames to New Cross, I also pro* 
pose to be large. 

If the lock canal is adopted, I da not apprehend 
there will ever be more than five boats pass up and 
five down daily on the average. This therefore 
will require ten lockfuls of water, besides the 
waste. A steam engine capable of supplying both, 
will cost, with necessary tunnels, shafts, and 
pumps, about i£l 0,000, and the annual expence of 
fuel, attendance, tear and wear, will be about 
^1,350/ The money therefore required to be ex* 
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jfttMtfOc TM *ntw«l ejtpence of 4 fuel, &c. to the 
fmgiAe of course comes <>ut of the annual profits, 
t Tbesxpem* «f making the canal with inclined 
ffaftes* including the steam engines and machinery* 
juftd with one lock at its junction with the Thame* 
#i\\ amount to i?46*&16* I propose two plane* 
M ftg.gjBPUud is, not suitable for one; each plane 
srttl cequbt a small steam engine to wind up the 
hoats, whoa there ia not weight sufficient descend- 
ing from the summit level; and when they ar« net 
employed in this way* I propose them to be em- 
ployed in pumping water to supply the wast* in 
the summit level. Not knowii^g the proportion of 
descending trade, compared with the ascending 
tracta, I have calculated on the engines taking up 
annually thirty-two thousand tons ; on this suppo- 
*itiop the exptnce of supplying the canal with 
water* the taking up the boats* the attendance, the 
tear and wear in the engines* planes* machinery, 
frqd ropes* will amount to ^1,550 per annym, this 
is jfJOO more than the former; the reason is* that 
being two engines the expence of attendance will 
be double, and the tear and wear of the ropes, and 
machinery of the plane is very considerable; but as 
the tear and wear of locks, gates, &c. in the other 
Une has nqt been estimated, I apprehend if this is 
added, it will render the annual expence of the 
locks, engine, &c. nearly as great as this, 

A canal with locks and boats capable of carry- 
ing 25 tons burthen* is certainly more suitable to 
the general trade of a country, than that with in- 
clined planes; but as there is a difference in the ex- 
pence, as per estimates* of ^17,584, even on the, 

c 2 
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supposition that both canals are of the same di- 
mension, and a& the canal for inclined planes will 
admit of a diminution, that will save at least j£3,000* 
there may be fairly reckoned a saving of jf 20,000 
in favour of the canal with inclined planes. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the trade of this 
district to say, what disadvantage will arise from 
the adoption of the small canal, but I apprehend 
it cannot be sb great as the saving in question; for 
were even the faggots entirely excluded, and the 
timber, which is of an extraordinary size, the tolls 
arising from these articles cannot amount to one 
half the saving ; but I apprehend very little even of 
these articles will be sent otherwise than by the 
canal, for as the boats will carry the greatest part 
ef the timber, and as there will always be consider- 
able quantities of fire-stone, flints, fullers-earth to 
be brought down, the boats may be partly loaded 
with those articles; and partly with bark or faggots. 
If, therefore, from the expence which I have 
stated, ifr appears eligible to have a canal at all, I 
fepprehend it will be determined in favour of one 
With inclined planes, or some other such substitute 
for locks. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN RENNIE. 

Stamford-street, London, 
8th October, 1800. 
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Estimate of the Expence of making a Canal from 

Croydon to the River Thames, at Rotherhithe. 
Summit level to be 34 feet wide at top, 14 feet at bottom, and 

6 feet deep, 
Botherhithe level to ^e 4i feet wide at top, 24 feet at bottom, and 
^ "6 feet deep. 

'1 to cutting from the proposed basin near Oroy- £ j. d. 

don, to the valley near Selhurst wood. . . . ; . 2,380 1-6 

2 Embanking and puddling said valley .*..... . 712 2 

3 Cutting from said valley to the division between 

Norwood and Penge common, 'with a culvert 639 

* 4 Embanking a valley near the division between 

Norwood and Penge common ....• 82 3 

• 5 Cutting to and through a hill on Penge common 51$ 18 6 

6 Embanking and cutting from the above hill to 

the valley, by the Beckenham road 217 7 

7 Embanking ditto valley, with a culvert 190 

8 Cutting to the valley south of Sydenham ,„ . . • 287 18 6 
v 9 Embanking said valley 11(J 15 6 

10 Cutting through a hill in Sydenbam-street. ... SX5 6.0 

1 1 Embanking a valley with a culvert, at ditto . . 117 3 

12 Cutting through a hill, by ditto 221 7 6 

13 Embanking a valley on Sydenham common . . 112 l6 

14 Cutting through a hill on the common 365 11 O 

15 Making the canal from the said hill to the first 

lock at the end of summit level, 1,233 10 9 

16 Ditto, from summit level to the lower level at 

New Cross ; 1>450 

17 Cutting and puddling from thence, to. the 

Thames at Botherhithe.. ; . 2,370 

1$ Leveling, soiling, and trimming the banks, mak- 

" ing the towing-path, fencing, quicking,&c... 3,47? 

19 Two 24 feet road bridges, five 15 feet ditto, 

and 30 accommodation bridges. . . 7*130 

20 Eighteen locks, including that at the river 

Thames at Botherhithe ...... 16,800 -0 

21 Puddling and pounding ditto £50 P & 

22 Land and temporary damages. 8,200 

23 Wharfs.... 1>500 

24 Steam engine, with necessary tunnels, shaft, &c. 10,000 

25 Supervisial, utensils, and unforeseen expences 4,9 )9 6 

*£64,100 
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Estimate of the Expend* of making a Canal from 
Croydon to the River Thames, at Rotherhithe. 

Boats to be conveyed firoai one level to another by Inclined planes, 

,4 *. d. 

1 To the first 14 articles of estimate, N° 1 6>77& * Q 

2 Making the canal to the head of the first in- 

clined plane I#<>1 1*0 

3 Forming the earth to receive the inclined plaaeg 900 

4 Making the canal rrom the lewer end of the in- 

clined plane> to the Thames at RotherUitbe.. S,3JX> 

5 Leveling and. soiling the banks, making the 

totring-path, and fencing ditto 3,270 

€ Two principal road bridges., 15 lesser ditto, and 

30 iweommodation ditto 6,460 

7 Two inclined planes, with their requisite ma- 

chinery »..••. 4,500 

8 Purchase of land, and temporary damages . . . . 8,200 • 
SWharfi 1,500 

10 Two steam engines, for hauling the boats up 

.the planes, and for supplying the canal with 
water, when not working the planes, with 
shafts and tunnels « . . . . 6,000 

11 Supervisial, utensils, and unforeseen eipences 4,228 

£*6,5l6 



?HE GRAND SURREY IRON RAILWAY* 

Among the multitude of improvements for faci- 
litating the commercial intercourse between the 
different parts of the kingdom, and more particu- 
larly between the various parts of the same county, 
perhaps this very conspicuous undertaking bids fair 
to rival the long and wide spread fame, and uni- 
versally approved system of canals. 

Railways have beeri long irt use in the iron, the 
coal, the pottery, and othfcr extensive works in the 
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north of England, but the system has been always, 
And altogether, as fat ft* I have been able to learn, 
confined to the works of each individual manufac- 
tory, nothing like the present having been under- 
taken either by any private individual, or by any 
public body as a medium of conveyance between 
the one part of a county and another, or from 
whence to any particular sea-port. 

This vast and important concern was undertaken 
by the public spirit and enterprise of a few indi- 
viduals in the county, in the year 1S08 and 1803, 
who, having previously employed an able engineer 
to ascertain the practicability of the scheme, 
were so well satisfied with the plan and the report 
accompanying it, as to induce them to apply to 
parliament for an act to enable them to carry into 
execution the plan that was laid down by the said 
engineer. The act having passed, a subscription 
which had previously been set on foot was now 
completed, and the sum of ^50,000 raised, to be 
paid by instalments, in transferable shares of 4?106 
Hsach. 

The groun4 through which the railway was to 
pass in its progress to Carshglton and to Croydon 
was now to be staked out, and the fee simple 
thereof to be purchased, wbich being effected, a 
grand hasio was b^gunnear the river Thames, at 
Wandsworth, adjoining to the junction of the 
WpuHe with the Thames. This, basin is suffi- 
ciency x^p^iousto contain 30 pjr mpre ctaft of 
*art«u$ sizes, from the west eo^ntry.fca^ to the 
small lighter and passage boat : along the es^fc side 
of thU basin the waggons, apd fiFtf* l9*d $ncl un- 
load their, respective /cargoes ; and frpty tb$ basii} 
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Mefcrs. Shipley* have a railway to *» extensive* 
raagfe of newly erected warehouses, dose and along* 
side a branch of the Wangle, where lighters l#ad* 
and unload. Warehouses, and other offices are, I 
understand, intended to be erected to receive the 
several goods in transitu, and to collect the toils, 
&c. payable for passing the railway. 

From this basin the railway proceeds across the 
high turnpike road from London to Portsmouth, 
close by the Ram Inn, a -short distance down Gar- 
rat-lane, turns to the right over the Wandle upon 
a wooden bridge, follows the river close by Messrs. 
Shipley and Poppineau's flotir and oil mills, by 
Mr. Williamson's dye houses, recrosses the Wandle 
to the left upon another wooden bridge into Gar* 
rat-lane, close to the iron works belonging to Mr. 
Henkell ; it then enters some fields, keeping as close 
as possible to the lane until it comes to Messrs. 
Were and Bash's oil mills, to whose works a railway 
is laid, It then pursues as regular a track as possi- 
ble go as to avoid all unnecessary expences, without 
losing sight of the manufactories, and crosses the 
Epsom turnpike road, above the turnpike house at 
Merton, taking a southerly direction until it crosses 
the Sutton turnpike road at Miteham, af a short 
distance from Mr. Glover's flour mills; it then 
takes a south-east direction through the fields, and 
at the back of Alderman Smith's, house, until it 
enters Miteham common by Mr. Sutherland's gate. 
One btanch keeps at a short distance from the 
houses on this side of the common, and by main- 
taming nearly a straight line, joins the London road 
to Carshalton on the south side of Miteham con** 
mon, keeping along the road side until it passes 
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Messrs ^ReynoMs'ft lodges; i* then takes off * 
corner of a fidd ( whieb has udpplied them witk a* 
abundance of good gravel) belonging to those 
gentlemen in its winding course to Messrs- Ship*. 
leyYdil and skin mills, at Carshalton. 

Resuming the maiii line from Sutherland's gate; 
it takes a diagonal direction across Mitcham conn 
inon, at a short distance from, but at the back of 
the barracks, until it enters Messrs. Lane and Lay's 
calico and printing grounds, at the college in 
Croydon, and proceeds through the same and some 
other f&lds-m a curvilinear direction until it meets 
Mr. Hammond's park, when it takes off a corner 
of it, and passes in the front of the turnpike house 
at Croydon. ^ 

Thus far it is nearly complete with a double rail- 
way; that is, the one being used for the pasaag* 
outwards, and the other for the return, without 
obstructing each other, as would be the case if there 
was;oflly one road; they have, nevertheless, at cer* 
tain distances a method of letting the waggons pass 
from the one road to the other by a short diagonal 
railway, and by throwing or forcing aside <a bar of 
iron moving on a pivot, which enables them to 
mOTe in, and out with the greatest facility. * i 

This is the extent of the first act of Parliament, 
and the first subscription. The distance is as near • 
as possible ten miles. i 

The completion of this line was estimated art 
^2000? per mile, but the money already ^expended 
and required for finishing it, including all ex- 
pences of surveys, act of Parliament, making the 
basin, waggons, tumbrik, toll gates, clerks fees, &c. 
will nearly amount in the aggregate, to the sum 
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of Jg6<M»0; at feart sqcfr is the received opinion ; 
for this faat, and www queries, which I left mi Mr* 
Lttttley's hoqee, (#ie clerk to the company, ) whicb 
I requested might be answered* were considered so 
perfectly confidential, that he could not consistently 
answer them. The best informed people along the 
railway seem well convinced that it never can 
answer, or in other words, that it never will pay 
the subscribers &$. per cent. Time alone wil prove 
its advantages or disadvantages* 

CONTINUATION OF THE GRAND SURREY IRON 
RAILWAY. 

The great success which had attended the execu- 
tion of the first line of railway having given a de» 
gree of eclat to the undertaking, which the most 
sanguine expectation could scarcely have expected; 
a spirit arose in a new set of adventurers which I 
think could never in the first instance have been in 
caAtempIatioQ, namely, among the landed pro* 
prietors; and it having been found practicable after 
an accurate survey, to continue the railway from 
<?roydon to Reigate through Merstham, with a 
branch from the latter place to Bletchingley and: 
Godstone, afresh subscription was entered into, and 
an act of Parliament obtained in the sesaione of; 1803 
and 4 for carrying the design of the subscribers into 
execution. The sum subscribed yas *& by 

. \ Si?ce- writing the above, the company have been obliged to 
go {o .Parliament for leave to raise more money, *nd anact: ha* 
passed for that purpose 5 instead therefore of the expence being 
i?2000 per mile, it appears as if it would be j£7000, and this 
was that comlderittel matter which could not be revealed. lam 
<rt ppinian it might h*ypb^^ . 
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transferable shores of *£l©0, and the inoitejp so 
subscribed, te be paid by instalments as usual. At 
soon ^ the act was passed, and a certain sum or 
portion of the subscription was paid into the hands 
of the treasurer* the line was marked out> the 
gtoarf immediately wanted was purchased, and 
the work as Quickly begun, and it has proceeded t 
so rapidly, that ofte of the roads of the railway is 
expected to be completed early in tike ensuing 
spring, but they have difficulties to surmount in 
this line which they had not in the former ; name* 
ly, ttiat of filling up valleys between hills, and in* 
creasing the height of hills, which of themselves 
were not sufficiently elevated to preserve that regu- 
lar rise upon the inclined plane which can alone 
carry them to the place of their destination. Some 
of these valleys amount to ten feet, others to above 
twenty feet perpendicular height, by at least thirty 
feet in width, they have also to sink a road on the 
approach to Merstham, of thirty feet perpendicular 
in some parte ; and these raisings and sinkings oc* 
cupy a great part of the latter portion of the road, 
and cannot fail of being attended with a very 
heavy ^xpefcee, although it is possible that erwen 
this may be abated by the quantity of flints that 
thkj be produced, as well as chalk, with which 
this rtdge of hills abounds. There are also some 
large arches to be thrown across the highway road, 
as a communication underneath from the downs to 
the said rdad, &c. all which cannot fail of swal- 
lowing lip very large sums, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, and more considerable than 
the first railway did, though there may be a great 
saving in the difference of the value of the land to 
be purchased in favour of this line of railway. 
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Ffom the jiipctipn cf , $he railway at Croydo^ 
tutu pike, the line proceeds close along the turnpike 
read on the west side until it passes Mr. Barratti's 
grounds and fields, it then recedes from the road* 
and winds the hill in the open fields, still keeping 
the road in view, and within about 150 yards of it, 
until the road quits Croydon parish for the lower 
road to Godstone ; the railway however proceeds 
in its regular elevation or rise, every here and 
there cutting away the side of the hill on the north- 
side jof the railway, and filling up valleys until 
it arrives at the Red Lion, at Smitham-Bojttom, 
where on passing it, is a valley of some consider-* 
able width, which they have raised above twenty 
feet perpendicular, and in the direction of the rail- 
way an arch is built with brick of sufficient height 
and width to admit a waggon loaded with bay, 
straw, faggots, or the like, to pass underneath 
from the downs to Smitham-Bottojm. 

The railway continunes to wind the hill, and to 
approach the Merstham road from Croydon pntU 
it passes by Colonel Byron's, and for some consider- 
able distance beyond it, then crosses the road over w 
areh of about the same capacity as the preceding* 
but in order to make it quite so they are obliged to 
fcink the old highway road of a sufficient depth for 
that purpose; they are compelled to adopt this 
method, (though it may ultimately prwe disad- 
vantageous to the highway road) because, if, they 
had carried the arch high enough to admit of the. 
Ijj^hest load of hay, straw, faggots, furze, hops, &cl 
that may at any time Jiave occasion to pass under it, 
it. WjpuWjhaYe thrown the, crown «>f the arch too 
highland consequently .the plane of the railway 
tw much above the regular elevation-or rise wh&fc 
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they aie obliged very carefully to attend ia^ as will 
be hereafter * made ' manifest ami evident' After 
crossing the toad the railway takes its course *pa- 
rallel with the rokd on the south or left hand side 
of it/ and finding- fee ground to be too high for 
their plan, they now begin to sink it, and so con- 
tinue to do with such an increase of depth as will 
make a cavity or hollow road way of thirty or more 
feet perpendicular fdr a considerable distance in 
its approach towards Mertsham. But as this latter 
part is only beginning I am unwilling to enter into 
more minute particulars, because I confess I am 
indebted for this information to the principal work- 
men, those especially whose department it is to lay 
the iron railway, and who, of course, I judge must 
know, because they cannot lay one bar without 
making use of the spirit level, for fear of rising tod 
rapidly or not sufficiently so. 

The rise of the inclined plane is one inch to 
every four bars or ten feet; the width of the two 
roads, that -is the eiit and the return road, together 
with 4 the foot ways cover a space of 24 feet. * ! 

, lam informed that one horse will diraw down the 
plane SO quarters of wheat, but it is usual to secure 
three waggons together, and these to be drawn by 
ttfoiiorscfe, which they tell me will draw 75 quarters; 
whether this be true or not, as I have not seen it 
done/ 1 cannot say. I confess it appears incredible. 
Sameofthe waggons are made to shoot their loads, 
theirtait Wheels are then placed quite forward, and 
ther other two exactly under the center of the body 
of the carriage, each wheel is two feet high, and the 
length of the waggon about 6 feet. ' * 

The support for this railway is expected' to arise 
from liine, iiilts, filler's tartb,' fire, and ottier rtone, 
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wttb which the country abort Mention, Aogste, 
Nuffield, Blechingley, and Godrtone nboand, to* 
gether with no inconsiderable quantity of earn and 
flour which will be carried to London,, and from 
thence various sorts of merchaadite, dung, and 
other manures, Ac. &c. will be brought to the dif- 
ferent shopkeepers and farmers. 

The following ideas from the pen of that very able 
engineer, Mr. R. Fulton, on the subject of xManpil- 
ways, are so much in unison with my own, that I 
feel it my duty to lay them before the public whig 
own words. 

A cast iron rail roads, says he, have hitherto been 
constructed as a medium between lock-canals and 
cartage ; in consequence of the expenee of extend- 
ing the canal to the particular works in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

But as the small boats so materially reduce the 
etpenoe of canals, that is, when the inclined plane 
is adopted, they come nearer to the expenee of 
rail-roads with which they must now be compared, 
Tbe usual estimate of rail-roads is about £§ 1,600 
per mile, which are single with passing places, 
and only calculated for a descending trade ; the 
whole being formed 4>f a gradual descent from the 
works to the canal; generally so calculated that a 
horse may return the empty waggon with the same 
ease the full ones descend ; on these the average work 
is about five tons to a horse, descending at the rate 
of tijree miles per hour, or one ton ascending at near 
the *ame speed ; on which the wear of waggons is 
very considerable; which wear must generally fall 
oik the company; while the loading into waggons, 
: then unloadingat the canal where there is usually a 
deposit for want of boats, and again loading into 
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r Tiwr^aii ttoi<ka be formed rf the cmpcntfe^fs 
cairn* cp minted with a rail-road without being ac- 
quainted with the -circumstance^ but these should 
be well considered before a railway is laid down ; 
*od the canal should considerably wqrpass the ex- 
pane* of the reread, partwdarly if the length is 
grmtor than tufo rmlw* ,m, order to induce sub- 
scribers to relinquish it for a railway; a*d my 
*t**>nfe are, that when a railway i* laid down, it 
excludes in a great meafure* the return trade, and 
ahuto cut the prospect of extension ; the county 
beyond its extremity has no more hope of assistance 
than before its construction ; nor will any company 
unite with it, for if it is added to the diflSailtier in- 
crease as passing places are inadequate to. an im« 
portent trade, consequently it would be necessary 
to form them double, increasing the expenoe and 
the repairs, without the power of raising succours 
to the high and interior country. 
. Yet the small canal is sufficiently wide to pass at 
every part and transfer a trade with equal ease; 
meandering the hills, it holds out assistance to the 
sun-burnt fields, and seems to invite connection. .* In 
a cotmtry through which a railway or canal is con- 
strutted) there are* some hopes of progressive iin- 
proT&fi»ttt aid future extension ; which ultimately 
feririgs the inquiry to two questions : Whether do 
oaaalst or railways present the best project of 
extension*? And which will most facilitate ton- 
veyanee by a union of branches? - y? 

: It is therefore prudent to comida: writ the^ari- 
Otis circumstances, before a railway af catcu ione 
mite ia length, is hud down. • ;- ;r^'-b 
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JUilway* of «mfe mk+or i hwrnh ^ fa /wOi n» 
doubt be fireque»Hy necessary* where it :i&ay be . 
diftcuK to find water at the extremity; or when the 
trade from the works is not sufficient to pay the* 
expence of machinery, and its extent beiig huton£ 
mile, can be of little importance to the oemitry, . •* 

It is not at all improbable but this latter Railway 
Company may form a junction with the Croydon 
Canal Company, and by this union obtain a much. n 
greater portion of trade than could reasonably be . 
expected from the Wandsworth railway ; indeed ^ 
suph a thing is now talked of, arid if it doe* take ^ 
plpce I most heartily wish them success. ^ - 

CLIMATE. 

The temperature of this county is very much af- 
fected by its local and relative situation. .. For a 
distance of five miles from London-bridge the air 
is in a certain degree softened by its proximity to ^ 
fh$ metropolis ; from thence to the 10 or 12th mile 
ston$ the air is colder, but still mild; beyond that - 
distance, .whether it is through Croydon, Sutton, 
or Ewell, tl^e air becomes more keen and piercing, 
until you pass Godstone, Reigate, and Dorking, 
when it becomes somewhat softer, but also rather 
hiroid. ' ' 

BeyQnd Kingston, until you reach Guildford, : 
ai|d ion" the north west side of the road, theicountey , 
isjroore. fla£» the air is mild, somewhat moists but 
not vet; on the south east side, the knd is^seoce 
e)tY»tpd for about six or seven miles across, and die 
air is keener and dry. , From Godalming to Haile- 
mete* to the left it partakes of humidity ; to the right 
*sijiE«ft Farub#n> it is <|ry, but rather cold ; and tiro* 
continues more or less so .to Bagshot, with the ex- 
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c£tto» of thrcgmtfry afeo* Wwrpfcsifof *«4 
#Ubtey> which it WW flat, strong* hunaid^ andcpld; 
the re**on of thw diversity witf lutfumfly enough 
«ppe«r *&OT w* coQKtofpeaktri the foil and it* 
«itwtiop. Upon the wfcofo however, the cbwa** 
of Surrey may with great propriety be said to be 
cfmgmd to the health and longevity of men, and 
to tbf growth of vegetation, of which many ra~ 
m^kable instance j»igbt be given. It possene* 
• superior advantage to Middlesex by the long 
couthpw*ce of the south west winds* which blow 
the make of London to the. north And north east* 
and ^oiwquentiy fr^m thi* county ; and benefit 
is that «o many phytic****? whop th«r patients te+ 
qnite to be moved into the ooun^ry fo? air, send, 
fttjp almof t uniformly i*to Surrey. 

I h»ve b^P particularly anxious tp procure % 
oorrecft diary of ibo weather in each of these dis- 
tricts for the last three or four years, but could 
only find one, and that was in the clayey district. 
I thought it therefore not worth taking notice of; 
but could the whole have been procured, it would 
have been a valuable piece of information. 

TUB SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Making a station of the obelisk in St. George* 
fields, and leaving out 1he turnpike road to Guild- 
ford for the present^ and striking the segment of * 
circle from then;* of four miles diameter, with a 
gradual ascent for the same distance, the soil wfl) 
belound a kindly loam upon a bed of gravel: he¥« 
too I find the «oft or temperate air. Proceeding 
onwards/ and drawing another segment of *$m# 
e%ht mile* further ift dia«eter A mA stUl g^uaUy 

toi. v D 
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ascending, I shall include a district of ^rong Ioatri*/ 
but principally heavy clays at dome depth* . upoa 
a gravel of flints; here the air is colder, and the 
frost takes deep hold of the ground/ Beyond this 
distance, and for near 18 utiles/ we come to-'a loam, : 
some parts light and othess strong, shallow uponxhalk 
or lime-stone ; this is the hilly district,, properly 1 
the Sufrey downs, so famed formerly for its high*- 
flavoured mutton, and is also the keen and piercing 
part of the county. Passing this distance, and 
over the last hill at Tilburster,-Reigate,' and Doric* 
ing,' \*e descend into a gently inclining ' shelving 
country, to the extent of the county, consisting of 
a middling loam, strong loam upon a sandy grit- 
stone rock, clay upon a blue marie, clay mixed with 
a red sand-stone,* a yellow clay mixed with an iron 
stone. Being much covered with timber, the air 
is softer than in the last division, but it is also 
humid. 

In the valley formed between the Surrey downs 
and the hills at Tilburster, Leith, &c. stretching 
across about one mile, is a vein of sand, some yellow, 
some red,*dnd some white. . Coming now to the 
Guildford road, we may say that the whole of it 
from Battersea-fklds to Guildford, on the northern 
side of the road to the river Thames, is either a 
light loam upon a sand bed, a loamy sand, an air 
most entire sand, or a sand mixed with decayed ve-r 
getabies; but as you approach Guildfofd, the stft 
is a very deep sandy loam; the climate, thereipre, 
as you approach the Thames, is mild and moist, but 
not wet. From* Godalming to Hademere, wehatfc 
the same soil as beyond Godstone and Dorking; 
various sorts of loams and clays, consequently add 
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rfnd humid. To the right as far as Bagshot, tear- 
ing out Famham, the sctil is sand of various sorts, 
the elevation considerable, and consequently bleak 
and frigid; close under the Hog's Back, to the 
north, the soil runs from a loam upon a chalk to a 
strong loam upon a bed of marie, for about four 
mites across. It is to be understood that in each 
tff these divisions of the county, the soil varies 
from a sand to a clay, from a chalk to a sand, and 
*o it clay ; but such as I have described appears to 
be very much the character of each division of the 
county. From this complexion, both of the air, 
soil, and situation, its various diversified formation 
into hift and dale, it will not be surprising that it 
should so abound with beautiful seats ; no county 
can boast of so many. Some of the spots exhibit 
the most beautiful, some the most extensive, and 
ethers the most picturesque seenery, such as the 
chaste eye of even a Gilpin, or the more eccentric 
one of a Price, could not but admire. Who has 
seen the view from the Star and Garter, on Rich- 
mond Hill, without bestowing on it an expression 
of rapture? The terrace in Richmond Gardens, 
Box Hill, and Headly and Leith Hills near Dork- 
ing, Bansted Downs, Hind Hill, and Gratewood 
Hill near Godalming, Tilburster Hill near God- 
stone, are among the number that deserve commemo- 
ration; from the latter, on a clear day, an expanse? 
of country to the east* south, and west opens to a 
prodigious extents indeed at Mr. Poole's house, 
which is more than halfway down the hill, taking 
the perpendicular elevation, you may see Hailsham 
church in the Pevensey level, a$d the windmill at 
thft fatal place, to many an incautious navigator, 
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Berling 6ap, or Beachy Head, near Efcst Bourne 
in Sussex, a distance in a direct liite of 40 miles. 
Indeed, the vale of Evesham, and the station at 
Bow Brick Hill, in Bucks, excepted, I hardly know 
so extensive a view. With the foreground so beau- 
tifully timbered, a number of spires and towers 
diffusively springing up, the hills broke with num- 
berless windmills retiring from the view, while 
many a gentleman's house diversifies the middle 
ground, a wild heath, with a few dark chimps 
forming a back gtound, until it is lost between Ac 
South Downs and the horizon. 

MINERALS, METALS, EARTHS, &OCK6, *C. 

The mineral springs of this county were for- 
merly held by medical men in the highest estima- 
tion, and would perhaps have continued so to this 
day, but for that extraordinary propensity to fa- 
shion and novelty which is so characteristic of the 
English. This is the reason given by the proprie- 
tors of those waters, or by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood in which they are found: but I 
think a much more rational one may be assigned, 
which is, that the science of chemistry has within 
the last twenty years made so great a part of the 
education of the physician, the surgeon, the apo- 
thecary, the philosopher, and the mtn of taste, 
fend the pursuit has become so much a matter of 
fashion, that it will not be surprising if very eon* 
siderable improvements and developements have 
been made in every branch of it; insomuch that 
an adept can with tolerable certainty and accuracy 
prepare a water that shall be perfectly similar in 
colour, taste, and quality, with almost any of the 
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funeral springs in England, France, and Ger- 

»a»y. 

- The principal ones in this county arc, Epsom, 
%Dpg «id Duck in St. George's Fields, those 
at DuZwich, St?eatham, the Iron Pear Tree at 
Godstone, and that beautiful limpid one at the 
three-mile stone on the Wandsworth road, 
A Dr. Saunders says that none of them are suf- 
ficiently saline to be certain in their operation on 
the bowels, unless they are taken in excessively 
Urge quantities. It is therefore a common custom 
to quicken their operation by the addition of some 
of the same salt as that which gives them their 
purgative quality : by this means they are rendered 
30 similar to an artificial solution of vitriolated 
soda or magnesia in common water, that they lose 
«U pretensions to be considered as natural medi- 
cated waters. As all of them partake in a greater 
or less degree of the saline qualities, in containing 
for their most active ingredient a notable propor- 
tion of some purging salt, particularly Epsom salt; 
a detail of that alone will, I trust, be sufficient to 
give an idea of their properties* 
, Epsom water, though now scarcely at all em- 
ployed ia medicine, deserves some notice, as. being 
ofte of the first of the saline purgative springs that 
was brought into use, and because the salt to which 
it owes this property was long prepared from the 
water, and known all over Europe as a peculiar 
saline substance, called Epsom salt. It has now 
partly lost this distinguishing name, and is better 
known to the chemist as vitriolated or sulphurated 
mugnesia: though as a medicine it still retains ex- 
clusively the term of bitter purging salt. This salt 
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which is 80 largely employed me<B<tfnrilly, is no w 
prepared from sea water which has been boiled 
down to procure from it its muriated soda. An un- 
crystallizable brilie remains, which is chiefly nui- 
riated magnesia, and by presenting to it the sul- 
phuric acid, under any form of combination, the 
sulphat of magnesia is readily procured. 
* The spring that yields this saline water is situated 
about half a mile from Epsom, a small market town 
about 16 miles from London, adjoining to a range 
of chalk hills of great extent, covered with a re- 
markably fine short turf, affording a very fine course 
for racing as well as hunting, and forming excel- 
lent downs for the depasturage of sheep. 

The Epsom water is transparent and colourless, 
and at first appears scarcely sapid; but on exami- 
nation, it is found to leave a decidedly bitter and 
saltish iaste on the tongue. It does not change 
materially by mere exposure to the air, which shews 
the fixity of that which gives its peculiar sensible 
property; it keeps well for somte months when 
corked up in clean vessels, but if carelessly kept, 
it will soon putrify. 

With re-ageuts it shews the following appear 
ances: 

Syrup of violets is soon changed green, owing, 
probably to carbonated lime, or especially car- 
bonated magnesia. 

The nitrats of lead and silver are rendered white and 
opaque, and the nittafcof mercury of a deep yellow: 

The sulphuric acid disengages a few bubbles of 
air, but not in any considerable quantity ; caustic 
ammonia precipitates a white flaky earth, which is 
magnesia. j 
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> The Epsom water has not been analysed with 
*ny considerable accuracy, but we can easily de- 
termine which are the most important ingredients. 
Epsom waters evaporated to dryness leave a resi- 
duum, the quantity of which has been estimated very 
; dift/€ue^ly > sopie jaaake an ounce and a half in the 
gallon, and Dr. Lucas only five drachms an<J one 
acruple. This result seems better to agree with the 
small degree of sapidity jof the water when first 
taken. Of the total residuum, by far the greater 
part, about four or five sixths, is sulphated mag- 
nesia mixed with a very few muriats, such as that 
&f time, and probably magnesia, which render it 
very deliquescent, and- increase the bitterness of 
iaste till purified by repeated crystallizations. 

About a sixth of the residuum is insoluble in f 
moderate quantity of cold water, and is probably 
sejenite mixed with a little carbonat of lime. There 
is nothing sulphurous or metallic ever found in 
this spring. 

Half a pint therefore of Epsom water will, ac- 
cording to the lowest calculation, contain less than 
a scruple of the Epsom salt, and according to the 
highest, about double that quantity. On that ac- 
count the water must be taken very largely, so that 
tp produce the full purgative effect, the patient 
must take from tyo to three pints, the one succeed- 
ing the other, at short intervals. It operates in a 
mild efficacious manner in this dose, but in a smaller 
it rather determines to the kidneys. 
. With respect to the diseases to which it is appli- 
cable, they are precisely those for which Hoffman 
recommends the Sedlitz water, It frees the body 
fropj crude, viscid, acrid, $nd acrid bilious con- 
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#4hts, tffiil It has flic WlViAteg^rf thfe*&dtt ape- 
rients, **utft a* tntatta> *»*{&> #f r ii«na, fa ndt 
producing those griping pain* and flatulency which 
often cause so much inconvenience and suffering. 
When the stomach h filled with emfc and <ffl? di- 
gested humours, and a tough imietrs adheres to its 
aurffcce, inducing nausea, distaste for food, eructa- 
tion, swelling of the stomach, and a painful tight- 
ness across the breast^ nothing sooner relieves these 
symptoms than Epsom water, which both stiaat*- 
~fates the Stomach and bowels to expel their morbid 
contents, and assisted by its bitterness restores the 
tone of these organs, and with it the appetite and 
' healthy digestive powers. 

By the hypochondriacs, by those who are ac- 
customed to a sedentary life, by persons of a ple- 
thoric habit of body, and by those who are trou- 
bled with those impurities and acrid humours whkfh 
are usually termed scorbutic, great benefit may be 
derived from the use of these waters. Females in 
Certain periods of their lives, when attacked by' a 
number of anomotous disorders, may have recourse 
to Epsom waters for relief with great prospect of 
success. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
Bedlitz water is much more strongly impregnated 
with the vitriolated magnesia, a circumstance 6f 
some consequence certainly in a water where the 
hulk of the requisite dose is always more than <ian 
be wfeH borne by delicate stomachs. 

The late Dr. Fothergill was a warm friend to the 
use of Epsom waters and salts, and strongly recom- 
mended a residence in that neighbourhood to the 
valetudinarian. Indeed Lhave often heard him say 
that we possessed in the county of Surrey one of 
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UtSfklA. 

- largft qualities of iron ore Are found tolerably 
ptwtaft att ibeottft&aabSe depth in various parts of 
the **unty> particularly ki the parishes of God- 
ttafte, LifcgfieM, and Home ; no dcmbt from all * 
appearances it abounds in other parts, there is also 
«*al to be found, but at such great depths, and the 
iata&n& so Hiin and ao small, as to prevent their be- 
itag worked to advantage. Formerly there were 
Boroe extensive furnaces for the smelting of iroft 
ore, which were worked by the Messrs. Rabyt, at 
Felbridge water, who were large iron masters ; but 
the great consumption of fiiel which such works 
require, the dearness of coal which was to be 
krought by land carriage at a distance of 86 or 87 
miles through bad roads in those days; from the 
gteat diminution in, and the increasing price of 
wood ; but above all, the cheapness and facility 
with which the great iron masters of the north 
could deliver their pig and bar iron in London, 
end undersell them, it was after a very fair trial 
&und too expensive to answer ; and therefore the 
furnaces* smelting houses, together, with all t^e 
Works, were discontinued, and eventually entirely 
abandoned. By bearing in mind these considerable 
works' we shall hereafter be able to account for the 
origin perhaps of the stocking up of woods, &c. 
-in this part of the county, when we come tq intro- 
duce the subject of timber in its proper place. 
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EARTHS, 

FULLERS EARTH; OR, CIMOLIA PURPtTRESCENS ET 
VIRIDI FLAY A OF THE NATURALIST, 

This subject of earths, from its general accepta . 
tion, may at first sight appear, to those who are 
unacquainted with it, of too much insignificance 
to deserve a place in a detail of the. agriculture off 
comity ; - whereas, in fact, it is of so much real 
importance, as to be almost the only basis by which 
our staple manufacture stands at this day unrivalled; 
find they become so blended and interwoven as it 
were with each other, that they must almost stand 
or fyll together. Of so much consequence has fullers 
earth always been held, that we find the Legislature 
passing a special act in the 88th year of the reign 
of bis present Majesty, chapter 38> prohibiting 
the exportation of fullers earth and fulling play 
under a very heavy penalty ; and obliging t)ie dear 
lers and buyers thereof to enter into tends, to pre- 
vent its exportation, Indeed the preceding act is 
but a necessary consequence of that which was 
passed, by the 7th of Edward IV, chapter the 3d, 
where it is ordered, that no cloth shall be exported 
until it is fulled, on 'pain of forfeiting the same, 
half to the King, and half to him that will sue. 
Under such circumstances as these, and as the earth 
that is found in this county has always stood pre- 
eminent, I have endeavoured to make myself acr 
quainted with as many particulars as possible, both 
as to the chemical properties and qualities of thppj, 
as well as their respective value. The chemical 
character of fullers earth is, that it is a hard dense 
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marie, moderately heavy, of a very regular and 
compact texture, of a rough or dry appearance ; 
though when cut or scraped, it is of a very smooth, 
glassy, and unctuous surface ; it does not colour the 
hands, adheres but slightly to the tongue, melts 
freely in the mouth, and has a little harshness be* 
tweenthe teeth ; in water it is easily diffusible, and 
folk into a soft fine powder; it makes no effer- 
vescence with aqua fortis; in the fire it acquires 
a yellowish brown colour, and a stony hardness/ 
The natural colour of the fullers earth is a greyish 
brown ; but it varies very much, and is found from the 
pale greyish brown to the dusky and almost Mack; 
but generally with a cast of yellowish green, the 
one is what is called the blue fullers earth, and the 
other the yellow, by the Surrey pit-men. Its use 
is to scour cloths and stuffs, Ac. it has the peculiar 
property of imbibing all the tar employed in the 
external distemperature of sheep, and to soak up 
fell* the grease and oil/ and other unctuous substances 
necessarily used in the preparing, dressing, Ac. of 
the wool; It must be freed from sand or rust be* 
fore it is dry, by scraping it, otherwise such impu- 
rities would injure the cloth. Some manufacturers 
in Gloucestershire, as well as chemists with whom 
I have conversed upon the subject, affect to say, 
that soap will answer the purpose equally well, 
but I hfetve no hesitation in saying that the French 
are of a wry different way of thinking; for at 
they manufacture soap of the finest and best 
quality so much cheaper than we do, they would 
certaiiily be at no loss in fulling their cloths so 
as to discharge all those offensive substances, equally 
well as we do with fullers earth. But I have seen 
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some beautiful fine, <%Mh ^ghjtbited by one of th* 
principal manufacturers at the Louvre, on the ftwt 
complementary day at Paris, who assured me, after 
a great deal of conference upon the sutgect, that 
it was the fullers earth only which they wanted, 
and they could then equal, if not surpass our finest 
and best cloths. I really am of that opiuion too ; 
for before the revolution they were able now and 
then to obtain enough from this country to con- 
vince them of its excellent qualities. 

The pits that are most in repute, are those of 
Nutfield, Reigate, M erstham, and Sutton, with 
inferior ones near Croydon. The fullers earth 
is found in different layers or strata, and at various 
depths, on the sides o$ the hills. The sorts arc 
distinguished by the names of the blue earth, and 
the yellow earth, and have each their respective 
appropriations; the blue earth is required by the 
manufacturers of Leeds, &c. where our second 
cloths are made ; the yellow is preferred by the 
clothiers in Halifax, Huddersfield> and that neigh- 
bourhood, for the manufacture of kerseymeres, 
That this distinction is invariably observed I am 
assured on the authority of Mr. Silva, a gentleman 
of veracity, and of consequence as a merchant; 
who is perhaps the largest shipper of earth in Lon- 
don ; and to whom I am indebted for much of the 
information respecting this earth. The broad 
cloths are therefore fulled with the blue, and the 
kerseymeres and super fines with the yellow ; it is 
shipped as ballast at the rate of 10, 20, or 3p tow 
in a vessel consigned to Hull, and there shipped 
for tlje place of its destination. The yellow sorjt 
is that which is principally sent to Wiltshire and 
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fiioutestershife; it n shippkt in the same manner 
fbr Bristol, And re-shipped for the Severn, or con- 
veyed from thence in waggons into Wiltshire. A 
great deal is also sent by waggons from London 
for the Western counties, at the risk of the waggon 
masters, whcT thereby become dealers in it When- 
ever they have a light loading, as some of them 
have had too often, they take in a ton or two to 
teit their load. It is also used as ballast, and thus 
often turfts to a good account. I have endeavoured 
to ascertain the annual consumption of the king- 
dom, and as nearly as may be, find it to be about 
4130,0 tons. Of this quantity I suppose 4000 tons 
are sent from Surrey. It is carried to the different 
wharft on the Surrey side of the water, by car* 
riers, who purchase it at the several pits at about 
6 or 6*. per ton, and deliver it to the shippers at 
about 95 to 86j. per ton. It is always sold by the 
ten, and is brought in waggon loads of %± to 5 
tons each waggon, according to the wheels of the 
waggon, and the season of the year. The princi- 
pal proprietor of fullers earth is Mr, Edward 
Russell, of Holland House, Nutfielti, a gentleman 
of intelligence and experience, who farms largely, 
and is a considerable valuer of agricultural crops, 
and the appendages* thereto belonging, as well #% 
timber. But the most Valuable earth as to quality 
comes from the pits of Mr. Dann, in the same 
parish. The Reigate earth Would, be very good, 
but it is often mixed in its stratum with sand, 
and when that is the case it becomes almost useless. 
The yellow earth is sometimes impregnated with a 
dark brown crust, commonly called rust, which 
the pit-men carefully remove before it leaves the 
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pit When tikis tost tokens : to prevail it aided 
the earth with its bad properties fbr tome distance 
ill round it; such earth is therefore very inferior 
in value and quality. The layers ran generally 
. horizontal, but sometimes more perpendicular ; and 
it is cut out in large masses when pure, of from 50 
to 100 pounds weight and upwards. • 

The demand for the Surrey fullers earth has 
lately decreased considerably, in consequence of an 
unexpected rivahhip at Maidstone, in Kent, where 
a pit has been opened about three or four yean; 
it is of the yellow sort, and, being so well situated 
for water carriage, the proprietor of course: has it 
in his power to undersell the Surrey people. I 
have not succeeded in my endeavour to get soma of 
it io analyse in time for this report. 

The earth undergoes no other preparation by 
way of fitting it for market, than that of clearing 
it from every appearance of rust; but as soon as 
the manufacturers receive it, it is completely dried, 
and ground in a mill, to a fine powder. It often 
happens that both the yellow and blue sorts are 
found in perpendicular veins, as it were within a 
few yards of each other, in the same field, equally 
distinct in quality as in colour. Of that which i* 
produced at Nutfield, the following are the con? 
tents divided into 100 parts, 

46 5 Silex. 

27 15 Argillaceous. 

8 7 ..i.Lime. 

1 3 Oxydoflron. 

I 5. ....... Carbonat of Magnesia. 

13 5.... ....Water. 

100 
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In the midst of 'thefiiBerseartk, ttad at variour 
depths, is found a dtone of different dimension^ 
very solid and ponderous, of a perfectly transparent 
bright yellow cast> the edges thereof are sharp/ 
and resembling glass, which, with Dr. Hill, I con- 
sidered to be of the rhomboidal species of spatum, 
but upon further examination I found it to be 
gypsum; it is used for making plaister figures. It 
is observed to impregnate the earth with a ferru- 
ginous, corrosive substance, for some distance all 
round it; and the pit-men are careful to remove 
every trace of it, under an impression (but I be- 
lieve unfounded) that this matter would very m** 
terially injure the cloth. In the year 1744 the 
price of fullers earth was fourpence per bushel a* 
the pits, which is after the rate of about eight 
•hillings per too. 

STONE QUARRIES. 

In the parishes of Godstone and Reigate, stone 
is found in great abundance. The quarries, have 
been worked for many years ; but the quality of the 
stone being of a soft tender nature, is principally 
used m common fire-stone, and about London is 
10W »t 1*. &d. per foot, cube. In the parish of 
ttletcliingly, at a place called White Hills, a spe* 
cies of stone is found superior to any yet known 
in England, and equal to any that is found in 
Europe, for the purposes of the glass manufactory. 
In its nature it is softer and more easily worked, 
but requires more caution in working than either 
of the other two. It is of such a peculiarly fine 
quality for sustaining the utmost heat, that it i& 
sought after by all the principal glass manufacturers 
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in ewry piHtf tktkingtimi laflfct qttttftfoa |e- 
ing now shipped for Liverpool and the nortk It 
wag principally owing to the powcrfol offedt of 
tbts stone* which became kaown t* Mr* DaJWOft* 
the original proprietor of ^ V*u*h*tt phte g^ 
work*, that he was enabled to produce such am**-. 
ing plates as not only to give lw gUss a decided 
preference in England, but to astonish efts* the 
French themselves, from whom Mr. Daw#en disco- 
vered the secret of manufacturing plate glass in the? 
garb of a day labourer. Notwithstanding however 
the' stone is naturally possessed of *uch an incredible 
power, a great deal depends upon the manner of 
building the furnace. Trial after trial ban only 
served to prove that the projectors knew but littlo 
df the business; Frenchmen have hem W& fyx* 
but with as little success; and the Albion plaid 
proprietors, like others of the same profession, 
after sinking immense sums in erecting^ works, must 
have givfen up the concern Altogether, but for the 
very extraordinary abilities of Mr. Samuel Atktaf* 
of Vauxhall, who was formerly a stone-mason, but 
who has retired from business. Possessed of great 
natural talents, quick in conception, andof extra* 
ordinary activity in execution, he traced out the art 
when a boy, and matured it into system in his riper 
years. I am informed that those *ianufactur*r8, 
who have employed him, can no*? pake, plate? 
nearly one-third larger than tfcey could before. 
'These stones are fortunately procured of almost 
ev*y dimension, some containing n<$ less than 1% 
feet superficial, of 10 inches thick; aucb stones are 
ioW at $$. *&&> per foot, delivered in JiQndonx the 
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At fMtan, ai*d«t Mtfrikw, !** MOW? to**** 
HUch harder, #itf if $t % **ffOp* otbfr jWEpw* 
Mfc» &M*H|p; i% b#w J^wev^r the sauje pr jjp* 

#e t* w« ef §4*g»te *»4# % old castle is jawry . 
e^traor^Hi^ry «ftc^v^tioa u^ufe through the rock or 
9tei|e, which, «? I hp*e *aid before, \$ of a *pft : 
quality. fhfc ex$»v«ti<w ippean to baye beei* 
^itherS won or N*rw^ aj?4 ^bavebeej>e;jrtm)<h4 
toagr^tlei^ajHl dep^b, a* the descent is at the 
e*tra*ee Tef y jshapp ; feut yh?i$ it way tenqinjtte 
is 00 w tfXicert^ip, as the work i* fallen in at several 
place*. The passage is styupct , $ fept hjgfc, 4 feet 
wide, and Appears to b^yebew deigned iorsectet~. 
ingthec«LttJeffl4tfce^ffeG4«ofthe inhabitants; aijud 
there is alio «# ohJa&g a%upre h^ll, round wtycb 
run$ a b^nch cut out of the same rock : tradition 
says, that it was the room where the bquroii? of 
England met to debate aa4 to settle their p(a$ig of 
operations in their wars with king John. It v I 
believe tbe property of Mf . Barnes, of Reigate, foj 7 
merly m evmm^nt tiftpfcqey* but now retted. 

. LIMESTONE. 

Above tfre several strata £f ^np w^ich I bgwf 
just described are several loose ^ede oj: hajftpg $ 
rough shwrpm^alfr gone*, whio^ appsarto h*ve^# 
tbrovvn aside at ttetuse^ 
of lb$se qtipuyg«. IJpe* t»«u*ry, J copii #at jl#!r§ 
that tbe^ «r^e -eror attefl^t^ to be c£4y$&4% 
hurnt »t* Jtjie, w&ere»s, gppn exjimip^cM? ai^ 
calcination, I fgynd thgm t$ posset ev#ry ^cfivf 

vol. i, E 
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tmrte. *The inside form of <hfe kiln tit Siebtosfc ft 
mn ettiptic, although tlrey are fctafietimes ^rd, *&* 
tiktttetert; of which are 10 feet by abou* 9 feet; 
there are three smaH doorways abort Ofte1febtti)a*re, 
"which arfe opened or tfcut as the w or befctwidun 
*lftife fain is^reqUirefllo^etncte^rTtess rarified. One 
itfftlhese doors is placed oppteilte the Ore pitted, *fbe 
other two are placed opposite eatb fctlier at «qtuA 
distances from the center tme, and fehtaft tJ •& 4 
feet asunder ; the mouth tfbr ichargmg*he&fln with 
the stonk is 4 feet wide, is unfler*the cetfter dew, tod 
is shaped like a "wedge ; thefire place is^C-fcteirsefctp- 
posif c to t lie mouth ; it has a cart irftfi grate anfl 
frame, the opening being from 1& to 90 *Mfafe 
wide, ihe bars tb $he fire place are let fete gftftottis 
left in tile frame, and are mart fastened down, and art 
placed about half an inch asunder ; «ach of *them 
Is one inch and three quarters wide at top, and 
bevelled off to half an inch underneath, %nd is be- 
tween three and four inches deep ; the roof -of <be 
'fire-place is arched over, and the first lay or ^f stone 
is laid upon that arch Tegularly, and all the rest 
thrown in promiscuously ; over the fire place is 
built a shed as well to prcrtect the workmen from the 
weather, as to keep the coals dry, and also the begs, 
baskets, and tools ; over the mouth is a platform 
raised for the purpose of seeing the state of the 
lime while burning, and for the convenience of 
opening the doors as occasion may require. In 
wet weather a kiln is hot only longer in calcining or 
burning, but requires more coal :- for instance, jbl 
kiln holds 38 loads of lime when burnt, at 40 bushels 
to the load, in dry weather this kiln requires tixtee 
thaldron of icoals to burn H,- but in wet weather it 
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w }t» uke marly fw* ^^aldrops. Neither wood o; 
^fcwcart we cwt w*d *t tfote kiln* and the^ 
bi^gtfoweoitfs ffom Kingston, generally a back 
Wtmg* fttakaafaw 8Q to ao hour*, according 
tetb^ foffgojng circumstances* to bmn a kil^ Tbesf 
pita employ daily a groat number of hand* in 
digging* wheeling, preparing, charging, blirniqg, 
emptying, «pd loading the lima ; and although they 
b^v* bee* worked foj so many yaars, there appear* 
scarcely a jfKKsibiUty of calculating their termina- 
tion. It is conjectured that this vein rups in a 
horizontal direction i^early to the town of Porting, 
a distance of about half a mile ; and as far beyond 
Denbigh! to the squth west, mating a distance of 
about one mile and two furlongs ; but as the \iill 
ascends rapidly beyond the present pits to Den* 
highs, it may I think be fairly estifoated to yield ap 
average depth of 00 feet perpendicular. It is by 
some asserted, and 1 think with tolerable foundation, 
that equally strong lime stone is found qpdtf Box* 
faiU, perhaps at some future day it may b$ tried. 
The next best stone is that whith is found at Mersr 
tham, Sutton, and Carsbalton, and an inferior sprt 
at Guildford, but each of them very fit for building* 
although the latter is more generally used fqr agri- 
cultural purposes upon the strong loams and days 
about Budgwick, and the further part of the eounty r 
As an article of manure, a more particular detail will 
be found under the head of lime among the account 
of manures. 

In burning lime stone, when pit coal is used, M. 
Chaptal directs the furnace to be made of vitrifiable 
$tone, and in the shape of an inverted cone; the 
furnace is to be filled with alternate layers of coal 
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and time stone ; and 'the lime fi tAken <*ut aftter fhtf 
operation at the top. In proportion as tlf^ mass 
subsides, care is taken to supply the ftifn&ce at ibe 
top in order that the flame and beat may not be test: 
It hafe been proved by Dr.Higgins that the best lime** 
thatwhiehis made with the hardest and most compact 
stone, broken into small pieces/ and heated : slowly 
until the furnace is become of a white heat. This 
heat must be kept up uniform and regulaf (which 
is' best ascertained by a thermometer ) until thestorie 
is no longer capable of effervescing with acids 
The lime becomes over-burned, if the ignition be 
carried to a greater degree., and the produce is theft 
called frit, which is properly ashes ; and this frit 
is no longer capable of being divided in water, <&rdf 
Testiming with avidity the principles it had lost. 
When pieces of calcareous stone of different sizes 
are calcined, the lime will not be all of equal good- 
ness ; the small pieces will consist of over-burned 
time, while the larger pieces are scarcely altered' In 
their central parts. Hie best lime is that which is 
most quickly divided by immersion in water, and 
affords the greatest quantity of heat in this process, 
which causes it to fall into the finest powder. 
Good lime should likewise . dissolve in the acetous 
acid; without effervescence, and leave the least pos- 
sible quantity of residue. Lime continually en- 
deavours to resume the acid and the water of which 
the stone was deprived by calcination : consequently 
when it is left exposed to the air, it cracks, becomes 
heated, /alls into powder tyith an increase of bulk, 
and resumes the property of effervescing. It is 
therefore of importance to use lime that is newly 
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itsw&ofefoFce. , . ,. . .0 

f Umngtgptw ibfa description of lime, it may npt 
be. umn^pqrtant here to say a worfl or two upon, 
mortar without which many of our farming build-, 
ipg*\YOuldbeof much less value than they a?e> and, 
j$fwym*y he made better. 

Mortar is made simply by working sand or other, 
tyo4ie« insoluble in water, together with slaked liipe, 
aqd is used for the purpose of joining bricks or stone 
together. The sorts of sand generally used are pit, 
sftiidj fiver s^nd, and .road sand. • The former is al- 
nMft always altered by admixtures of vegetables and 
^iicarepus earthy which weaken its efficacy ; th$ 
second k purer and better suited for the purpose ; 
a&d the last being generally the fragments of pul- 
verized flints, or the gravel of flints, is by much the 
best. The angles which these fragments present, 
and ^he roughness of their surface, contribute to 
giv£. a, insistence to the mortar. The hardening 
of njqctar appears to be merely, the progressive 
reoperation of lime stone. 

It does not obtain the greatest degree of hardness 
pf which it is susceptible, until it has resumed all 
thecarbojaicacid of which the stone was deprived; 
And this operation is very slow, unless the com 
bustion be facilitated by well known methods, which 
i^^^in T pfii^ingwith the mortar substances which 
/contain either the carbonic acid, or a principle ana- 
4#gptyis to it, such as vinegar. It is this regeneration 
X)f lime stone, which is effected by the lapse of time, 
ihat explains to us, why the hanlcststones afford the 
y best lime, and >yhy old mortars are found to possess 
£ degree of hardness w hich modern artists have uo 
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hopes of attaining. Thfc e*ttriltelah66 kfeaf pasted 
ftenctioe and attention of many of our l^^ymiMs, 
as well as architects, Wcl ttfc dfetft rfiiMM^f their 
^searches ha* beeh to pte j^*/ that the HmestouW 
Be pirt into a basket, and stiflfei^ to slake intbfcair, 
as tt is thought by thfeinfcaMth*^ 
a greater degree of force, aiid be lew we&kefted than 
by the dsual ftfecesses. " . • 

* Loriot, iti the treatise which he has written upon 
the subject, has attributed the superiority of the 
mortals of the antients to the means which they used 
to dry them speedily; and in consequence of these 
principles, hfe miles powdered bricks with flihte, 
works ihe whole together with slaked Mme, and 
dries the hidss with one fourth part of quick lime: 
Care must be taken to use only lime which is finely 
pulverized and sifted; for otherwise, the mortar 
would crack, and be very imperfect. Before the 
mortar is thoroughly dry, we often see how easily 
it is injured by frost, and thereby we are made sen* 
sible of the impropriety of doing such work as re^ 
quires mortar at the latter end of the sfeason, but 
especially iii the Winter. 

Note, as the lime produced by the Earl of Stan^ 
hope is considered to be much superior to that in 
general met with, it may arise from the foll6wing 
circumstance: 

The burning of lime in the large way depend* 
on the disengagement of the carbonic acid by heat ; 
and, as lime is infusible in our furnaces, there would 
be fto danger from too violent a heat, if the native 
carbon at of lime were perfectly, pure ; but as this 
is seldom the case, an extreme degree of heat pro- 
duces a commencement of Vitrification in the mixt 
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•fcmr>ilttd*)mbl6i itrto preserve itsaalidityyabd itno 
hfcigeritetfcMft tfc« qualities of lime, for it is cwrened 
witbaiortof cntftwl^bprawits the absorption etf 
tboWattr^Wnitisatt^mjJtedioheriakcd. 

Hdi w ctfted *ko ©vcr+burnt lime. IiiitJwrcn 
fav principally byatteadiogtothedi^ngagingtb* 
carbonic acid by a tegular and uniform heat from 
the riatite carbon&t of lime that we can produce 
ft** in irtiy tolerable stoic of purity. Dr. Bryan 
Higgkfcs has found that burnt bones improve tike 
common mortar very much i and as the mortar pre* 
par#d according to big direction is certainly the best 
thai can be proposed, we shall shortly notice die 
composition of it. Take 56 parts of washed coarse 
sand, whose single grains do not exceed one sixteeath 
part of an inch in diameter, and 43 of fne sand. 
Mix and wet them with lime-water, add gradually 
14 parts of slaked lime, beat it \frell together, and 
lastly, add a like quantity of powdered bone^ashest 
Water cement, or mortar, which has the property 
of hardaaing under water, may be prepared, accord- 
ing to Guyton, by mixing together four parts of 
blue clay, six of black acid of manganese, andnino 
of carbonate of lime ; this mixture is to he heated 
to a white heat, in order to decompose the carbo- 
nate of lime. It is then mixed with GOparts of sand, 
and formed into mortar with a sufficient quantity 
ofwatft. 

1 • ! *■»' . • - * CHALK-STONE. 

* The chalk-stone quarries are At Goddtotte, Matter- 
*am 3 Reigate, Merstham, Buckland, Beachv*orth; ; 
Epsom, Leatherhead, Bookham, Effingham, West 
Horsley, Clandon, Stoke hear Guildford, Guildford, 
and Putteaham ; at each of these places chalk is dug 
in greater or less quantities, not because the one may 
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bebsttef in quality thaii tnriher, : but acc6rdic£ #* 
tJmiiirmer»aj»hi»eor len intelligent, according 4o 
the ayttera of forming punned by them, and ac- 
cording to the qualities of the soil in each of?thf«e 
neighbourhoods, and the difficulty or facility of 
getting at it, or of procuring other aorta of ad- 
mires. 

■ The great consumption of chalk is m these tr*cte 
of loam and clay lands which extend from Godsfcmdy 
from Reigate, and from Guildford southerly into 
Sussex, with all the intermediate country.. Tfo 
greatest demand is for the Godstone and Guildford 
Chalk, which is sold to the farmers at the pits> ready 
dug, from 9s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per waggon load, which 
is at the rate of from 15s. to Sis. the kiln. At the 
pits in the western part of the county it is sold at 
Is. id. to 3s. the waggon load. 
; A kHn will hold six Waggon loads of chalk, which* 
when burnt or calcined, will yield four waggon loads 
of lime, or 450 bushels ; but that depends* greatly on 
the state of the chalk when it goes into the kiln, be- 
cause, if it is saturated with wet, and of course awolflt, 
it will not yield above 400 bushels Winchester 
measure. 

- Chalk is burnt into lime with what are called 
kiln faggots, which ye composed of the tops of the 
underwood, or the underwood itself of a certain age; 
and in some places with furze ; about 1200 of furae^ 
Or 700 or 800 faggots, will burn a kiln ; this must 
depend on die dryness of the chalk, and the season 
ef the year. A quarter of- a cord of wood is re- 
quired to dry the kiln previous io the application of 
the faggots; the faggots cost at the kiln according 
te their quality, and the distance from whence they 
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s*e ferotigbty fr<*» 16». S4;*o SOr. ;*b ftir» fi»m?f <i 
tfrQr. jfcMO© intfiMfcld, *hfc buyer fetchingtlnm^ 
th#e*pence therefore in burning: a kiln of line-it 
&to*!s&f to JfSi .'-•■* 

Whttwtetf'tbe lime is sold by those who make* 
practice dfrbufnitig it (and which sometimes bvp-< 
pens) at the distance of from 7 to 13 miles from the 
efealk pb, t\m price was usually from ^10 to rfU 
the*4iw,butwtim season sold for ^15. 

Th^ kitfts Employed for agricultural purposes ara 
att of the common kind, neither elliptical nor cir- 
cular, but something between both ; they are built 
vftth brick, but sometimes with brick and stone, 
and' in a few instances entirely with stone ; they are 
generally placed against a high bank for the greater 
Convenience of charging it, or they are sometimes 
found upon the commons and wastes sunk in a 
natural or artificial rise of the ground. The walls 
fete carried up something out of the perpendicular, 
both without and within to a given height, from 
whence a sort of dome springs with a large opening 
at top. f The fire place and the opening where the 
lime is drawn out are one and the same place. 

These sort of kilns are only used where wood or 
&ggots are burnt, and they have the insuperable 
objection of letting a great part of the heat be lost, 
and of causing a greater consumption of fuel before 
and during calcination, consequently requiring so 
much logger time to burn the kiln; it k supposed 
tlsOj that the. lime so burnt is neither so strong no* 
so good, and as they are generally btlilt on tjbe sidfes 
of roads Or laned for the convenience of getting at 
them, where every man has it not in his power >to 
make choice of an aspect or situation that would be 
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inosA suitable for the conatructie* of these Terj 
simple erections, ao wfe fiftd, them plated with their 
frosts to almost e*eiy porint of the compass. It is 
impossible, therefore, that kilns so GireumstaftcecL 
ca* be built upon any thing lite 4 proper construc- 
tion. I have examined these kilns in every Aftee* 
tion. I have very minutely attended to those at 
Dorking and Nine Elms, and have paid * visit to 
those at Northfleet, in Kent, for the same purpose.; 
and although I am clear that either of those Opon 
the conical principle are infinitely superior to those 
upon the common, or what I shall call the agri- 
cultural principle, yet I see a great defect in all^f 
them, and as far as I am a judge, they are capable 
of much improvement. 

Before I propose any alteration, it is right that} 
should give a description of one of the best Of the 
agricultural ones, in which chalk stone, properly so 
called, is burnt ; and I shall also describe one of the 
conical kilns, so that by a reference to each of them, 
their distinguishing properties will appear manifest. 
. The form is nearly circular, having two strong 
buttresses, one on each side of the fire place, as well 
to act as a skreen to the mouth of the fire plate, as 
to resist the great pressure of earth against the opr 

positewall. 

/ ■ w.'is 

Distance between the two buttresses, . . , t $ 9 

Width of the buttress in front 1 6 

Thickness of the buttress at the bottom from whence k 

gradually diminishes to nothing , l 2 

Height of the buttress when it meets the perpendicular 

* wall of'tbe kiln . . ... . .;. 80 

From the inside of the buttress to the mouth of the fire 

* place.... \.\i.... .;..;/...... ...\ .. l 2 

Opening or fire jpace'v .' . .' .*. .;..•........;..♦.,.♦... 2 3 
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jf?ght from Ac greuad fme*o the springing of tkeaish * . 

of tbefire place. ;.,..,.....,,..•. .I ...,*.,... 2 p 

From the springing line to the* center or crown of the arch % 6 

Thidmestf of the wall at tie mouth 40 

A«m*S jtfer pipjeoting 2b front of the wtall and placed %e- 
ftoreenieaeb jbwArriB«u j8tt>d*tke mpvth which I b*ve htfore 

described to be oneibottwo inches wide, the thickness is 1 £ 

Kameter of the kiln at bottom, taken within side Q 

Diam&er of fhe Viln at top, something less than BO 

5the height *f the kiln V : 14 

Xbereia a *aat raandthetootami of the wall within, except 
at the pre plaae^ to build the chalk en, in height and 

width about. ... *.... I 

"boor way opposite the mouth where the chalk is put in of 

• "two feet wide* and in "height. .•<••• :£ •© 

The outride of thp buiUang is cased witik 4btne, 
«D the inside; ae weil m tke f**er$and tarties»Mwe<tf 
fcaffdhsjmtlwcto. A -strong imr of wrought if on 
is |>hfcQd all Dowud the front, laid underiuntK *he 
mouth of the arch, in order to prevent the irotft 
brick* f com jfeetag knocked out, or otherwise injured 
ia ibntrtiag in 4&*e faggots. ; 

, WJien &e kiln k to be charged, an irpa lw&, 
j& it ;i* called, which is En iron grate, is Putin* 
und upon this the chalk is piled, 'beginning j^Me^t 
4he waU <aad over the horse with the largest ebalk 
vand fitting up with the le&er until the kiln is cenv 
^letely fillip iwhen that is done, .and should the 
mindset pretty string either at the moulh, or *£ tbp 

* In many or most of these kilns, this horse Is composed v onfr 
jof thick sticks sufficiently strong to hear a portion of the weight 
of the chalk, while the burner is laying the large pieces of chalk 
to form his dome over the fire, and for the rest of the chalk tobe 
placed} these layers are nicely poised by means of these sticks put 
infr> the ground, and-removed «s soon** the do« i^oonofilated*, 
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as may te»d to briiigit, c* som*tbn% 6ke it, into 



I agree wift him, that the improvaman* of lime* 
kilns is a matter af gntaft national importance; 
especially since the use *f lime as a manure has 
hoMK so general, and mere particularly ae as the 
yrice of it is every day ioceeasiag, owiog to the 
jperaaed and increasing price of fuel. 

In order thai his ideas of what fee calls a perpe* 
tell lime kiln, may be clearly understood, I shall 
giye>a full description of it, aad if possible a mcr 
tiom vim. The objects which he had in view, wait 
firsts cause the fuel to burn i# Mich a manner as 
io consume the smote ; this was effected by obliging 
4he smoke to descend and pass through the fire, ia 
prefer that as much heat as possible might be gea*- 
ratad. Secondly, to cause the flame and hotfva* 
-pour, which rise from the fire, to come into coil- 
teet with the lime-stone by a very laarge surface, ia 
order to economize the heat, and prevent its going 
-off into the atmosphere, which was done by making 
Ae body of the kiln in the form of a hollow trun- 
cated cone, and very high in proportion to its dia*» 
meter ; *nd by filling it up* quite to the top with 
4ime~stoi»e, the fire being made to enter near the 
bottom of the cone. Thirdly, to make the process 
of burning lime perpetual, in order to prevent the 
waste of heat which unavoidably attends the cool- 
ing of the kiln in emptying and filling it, when ip 
perform that operation it is necessary to put out the 
fine. And fourthly, to contrive matters so that the 
lime in which the process of burning is just finish- 
ed, and which of course is still intensely hot, may, 
jn cooling, be made to give off its heat in such * 
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manner i& to asftftt'in healing the fre*h quantity- of 
cold lime* with which the kiln is replenished at 
often as a portion of lime is taken out of it. 

To effeetnate those purposes the fuel is not 
m&ed With the lime-ston* , but is burned in a closed 
fire place, which opens into one side of the kiln, 
some distance above the bottom of it. For large 
lime kilns on these principled there may be several 
fire plates, all opening into the sdme cone, and 
situate oh dtffer&it sides of it, which fire places may 
be constructed and regulated like the fire places of 
the furnaces used for burning porcelaine or earthen 
waxfe* 

At the bottom of the kiln there is a door, which, 
is occasionally opened to take out the lime. 

When, in consequence of a portion of lime be* 
ing drawn out of the kiln, its contents settle down, 
or subside; the empty space in the upper part of 
the kiln, which is occasioned by this subtraction 
of the burned lime, is immediately filled up with 
fresh lime stone. 

As soon as a portion of lime is taken away, the 
door by which it is removed must be immediately 
shut, and the joinings well closed with moist clay, 
to prevent a draught of cold air through the kiln. 
A small opening however should be left, for reasons 
whbh I shall presently explain. 

A* the fire enters the kiln at some distance from 
the bottom of it, and as the flame rises as soon as 
it cooes into this cavity, the lower part of the kiln 
(that below the level of the fire place) is occupied 

* I apprehend the Count means cold lime stone, or chalk, be-" 
cause it is not understood to be Htne until it has passed through 
the fire in a red heat, aad been buxnt 
VOL. I, F 
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by lime already Burned; and nsHm lime if intenaeiy 
hot when, on a portion of Wine fron* brtsrw being 
removed^ it descends into this part of the kifea, and 
as the air in the kite to which it cmbnumiaatet its 
keatumst rise upwards, in consequence of it* bet- 
ing heated, and pass off through the opening at ttu* 
top of the kiln, this lime in cooling is r by this con 
tri vance > made to assist is heating: the fresh portion 
of cold lime stone with which the lain w charged. , 
To facilitate this communication of heat from the 
ted hot lime just burned to the lime stone above, hi 
the upper part of the kiln, a gentle draogkt aff air 
through the kiln, from the bottom to the top of it, 
must be established, which is done by leaving an 
opening in the door below, by which the coht air 
from without may be suffered to enter the kiln. 
This opening (which should be furnished with a 
register of some kind or other) must be very small, 
otherwise it will occasion too strong a draught of 
cold air into the kiln, and do more harm than 
good; and it will probably be found to be best to 
close it entirely, after the lime in the lower part of 
the kiln has parted with a certain proportion of it* 
heat. 

. The preceding description gives a general idea 
of the manner in which this kiln is made to operate 
while in the act of calcination. The following* 
will refer to the section as being descriptive of the 
several parts of it: 

. The height of the kiln is 15 feet, its internal 
diameter below two feet, and above nine inches, 
In order, more effectually to confine the heat, its 
walls, which are of bricks and very thin, are dou* 
ble, and the cavity between them is filled with dry 
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Wood ashes. To grre greater strength to the fa- 
bric, these two walls are connected in different 
places by horizontal layers of bricks which unite 
them firmly. 

A, is the opening by which the fuel is put into 
the fire place. Through this Opening the air des- 
cends which feeds the fire. The fire place is re- 
presented nearly full of coals; and the flame passing 
Off laterally into the cavity of the kiln, by an open- 
ing made for that purpose at the bottom of the fire 
place. 

The opening above, by which the fuel is intro- 
duced into the fire place, is covered by a plate of 
iron, movable on hinges ; which plate, by being 
lifted up more or less by means of a chain, serves 
as a register for regulating the fire. A section of 
this plate, and of the chain by which it is sup- 
ported, are shewn in the figure. 

B, is an opening in the front wall of the fire 
place, which serves occasionally for cleaning out 
•the fire place, as also for cleaning out the opening 
by which the flame passes from the fire place into 
the kiln. This opening, which must never be quite 
closed, serves likewise for admitting a small quan- 
tity of air to pass horizontally into the fire place. 
A small proportion of air admitted in this manner 
has been found to be useful and even necessary in 
fire places, in which, iA order to consume the 
smoke, the flame is made to descend. Several small 
holes for this purpose, fitted with conical stoppers, 
may be made in different parte of the front watt of 
the fire place. 

At the bottom of the fire place i»a grate, con- 
structed of bricks placed edgewise, and under this 

f 2 ^ 
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grate there is an ash pit; but as no air must ber per- 
mitted to pass up through this grate into the fire' 
place, the ash pit door, C, is kept constantly closed, 
being only opened occasionally to remove the ashes, 

D> is the opening by which the lime is taken out 
of the kiln; which opening must be kept well 
closed, in order to prevent a draught of cold air 
through the kiln. 

• As only so much lime must be removed at once 
as is contained in that part of the kiln which lies 
below the level of the bottom of the fire place, to 
be able to ascertain when the proper quantity is 
taken away, the lime as it comes out of the kiln 
may be directed into a pit sunk in the ground, in 
front of the opening, by which the lime is removed; 
this pit being made of a proper size to serve as a 
measure. 

While the lime is removing from the bottom of 
the kiln, fresh lime stone should be put into it above ; 
and during this operation the fire may be damped 
by clo§ing the top of the fire place with its iron 
plate. 

Should it be found necessary, the fire, and the 

. distribution of the heat,, may, in burning the lime, 

be farther regulated by closing more or less the 

opening at the top of the lime kiln with a flat piece 

of fire stone, or a plate of cast iron. 

The double walls of the kiln, and the void space 
between them, as also the horizontal layers of bricks 
by which they are united, are; clearly and distinctly 
expressed in the figure. The kiln is represented as 
being nearly filled with lime stone. 

Having given a description of the conical jqlns 
at Dorking, under the article of stone lime, I pro- 
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$ose here to give a plan of one which has been 
receitfly erected by my friend Mr. Saunders, and' 
which (with some small alteration hereafter to be 
explained) will be found to be the same with those 
above mentioned. As this kiln has been some time 
in use, and found to answer extremely well, and as 
it has the advantage of burning much less fuel 
th^i those at Dorking, and to calcine the stone in 
less time also ; and as the expence in the materials 
are somewhat less, the superiority of this oyer the 
others cannot but -be manifest. Indeed, Mr. Saunders 
has given it some fair trials, for I was present one 
whole afternoon at the charging of it, when it had 
rained all the morning, and kept raining incessantly, 
so that each of us was wet to the skin presently, and 
.consequently the chalk went in perhaps nearly if 
not quite in as bad a state as possible, yet the kiln 
was burnt in 3Q hows without nitrifying any of it, 
although from the continuance of £he rain and the 
^deplorable state of the men (there being no shed 
built to protect them) they were obliged to put 
the fire out for 12 hours, and the quantity of fuel 
consumed was only 72 bushels. This kiln holds 
420 bushels of lime. 

In comparing the construction of these three 
kilns together, th,at is the common or agricultural 
,ona, the one proposed by Count Runjford, and the 
one built by my friend Sounders, there will appear a 
very evident difference. Allowing each of them 
to be the most perfect that can be constructed of 
their kind, and supposing each of them to hold exact- 
ly the same quantity of chalk, and the chalk with 
which each of them is charged to come from the 
$#me part of one pit, and the greatest attention to- J^e 
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paid by each of the burners to their respective kilns* 
I think I could venture to pronounce that the 
Dorking kiln, or that of my friend, would perform 
its work in a stile as much superior to the agri- 
cultural one as the Count's would surpass his ; 
and this superiority should consist in cheapness,, 
expedition, and quality. 

The objection which strikes rae to attach to Mr. 
Saunders's kiln is, first, that the ash hole is very 
deep and large, and constantly open, by which 
means there is a large body of cold air constantly 
rushing in through the grating, which causes the 
fuel to burn away furiously instead of gradually, 
because there is no mode of graduating it ; secondly, 
the door of the fire place being made of two plates 
of iron purposely constructed with tut opening be- 
tween them of nearly half an inch, fend as the door 
is not made to fit the frame correctly, they twist 
owing to the alternate heat and cold to which 
they are exposed, and get out of shape, by which 
means another large body (though not equal to the 
former) of cold air is admitted; thirdly, as these 
columns of air must necessarily cause a great 
draught, and consequently increase the rapidity of 
the combustion, the fire must of necessity be so 
much oftener replenished with fueL Every tim? 
the door is opened for that purpose, the cold air 
pushing in meets with the body of the chalk in a 
state of calcination, perhaps nearly in a red, heat, 
which instantly turns bljick, and it is sometime be^ 
fore it again recovers its transparency. In the 
Dorking kilns the depth of the fire place is at least 
six feet before it reaches the phaik, so that a great 
part of the fire is actually wasted by means, of tJ|Q 
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construction of it, or at leak the chalk is very little 
benefited by it. Mr. Saunders, therefore, shortened 
the depth *n his to three feet, and he finds that the 
fire by being eo much nearer die chalk acts with 
greater power, and consumes less coals; and if to this 
be made the addition of iron bars, and the internal 
frame of the grate, the saving first and last is con- 
siderable. In the Dorking kilns there are three 
small dooss of cast-iron, abort; a foot square, placed 
3t nearly equal distances, and which are situate 
above the platform ; the use of these, I understood 
by the men, were for the purpose of rarifying the 
air in case of any apprehension of vitrifying the 
lime, as well as for the purpose of cooling it the 
quicker when sufficiently calcined. But Mr. Peters; 
the proprietor, gave me another reason, which he 
said was the only use of them, and that was that they 
gave the burner an opportunity of examing the kilii 
from time to time, in order that he might see when 
the chalk was sufficiently calcined ; but I think that 
never could be the sole reason, because two at most 
would be amply enough for that purpose, an4 pro* 
bably even one ; the third therefore would be useless. 
When I examined these doors with their frames I 
found them all defective in not shutting close; but 
I was told that this was of no consequence, for the 
quantity of cold air tttat could come in there would 
be soon dispersed by the greater body of hot air that 
it would meet with ; but they did hot know that hot 
air was specifically lighter fhan cold air, and that 
the former would be making its way out at ihe top, 
while the latter was making its way also downwards, 
$nd thereby be continually counteracting t&e cal- 
cination of the chalk; because at any rate the whole 
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upper surface of it would be covered with this cir- 
cumambient atmospheric air. These doorway? 
therefore, as they are now constructed, appear to r 
to answer no good purpose/ but the contrary. ' jr. 
Saunders in constructing his kiln, though he< uld 
not satisfy himself as to the absolute use of Jhese 
doors, made a provision for them, by leaving the 
openings which he fills with chalk, and faces that 
with moist clay, and he seems perfectly aware that 
the less air is admitted upwards the better the chalk 
bums, * 

* As he is about to build a second, I have promised 
him a sketch of one which I conceive will obviate 
the difficulties, and remove some, if not all, the errors 
of the present. The following is descriptive of it : • 

The plan I propose is erected on an oblong base, 
and is marked No. 4 ; being 14 feet long in the clear 
by 10 feet deep ; it will be observed that I propose 
two kilns together having a party wall between 
them, nearly on the top of which is a door having a 
plate of iron made to fit it, and painted yellow, the 
use of which will be hereafter explained. 

To each kiln there are two fireplaces, the bars of 
which go through the building ; to each fire place 
are two doors, the one close to the bars, the other 
ranging nearly with the brick-work; each of the 
doors is made to fit as close as possible ; between the 
inner and the outer door I propose a piece of fh$ 
stone of sufficient substance to fill up the space at 
the bottom, and against which the outer door shuts. 
The ash holes are here shewn open, but I propose to 
have two doors one above the other ipade to fit very 
exactly, only one of which should be open when thej 
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chalk is calcining; and when the draft is required 
to be increased both may be open a short time. 

The doors on the side of the building are for the 
purpose of taking . in the chalk to charge the kiln 
with : the inside door should be iron, the outer one 
wood, and both should be close fitted and shut 
during calcination. 

, Whichever kiln is meant to be burnt, the chim- 
ney belonging to it should be closed up by a cap 
or hood, and the sliding door, which I caH the' 
the smoke door, majked yellow, should be par- 
tially drawn out at firstrftn4 nearly quite so, as soon 
as the fire and the smoke prove the chalk to be burn- 
ing, as the sliding door will either increase or damp 
the calcination ; the second kiln being supposed to be 
also charged or filled with chalk, the chalk will by 
the means of the heat and smoke from the first kiln 
be so dried as to burn in less time, by 12 hours at 
least, than it otherwise would without such pro- 
cess. 

When the first kiln is sufficiently burnt, which 
with a little practice may be soon known, and which 
can at first only be known by opening the side doors, 
shut the damper close and the ash doors, and the 
fire will soon go out ; the cap may be taken off the 
chimney ; unload the kiln as soon as you can ; fresh 
charge it, put the cap on the other chimney ; draw 
out the damper a little way, and set fire to the 
second kiln ; thus you have one burning and one 
drying, no waste, fewer coals or fuel is required, 
»nd less time is occupied in calcination. 
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Large quantities of Bricks are dnaaaliy made in 
Hie different parts of this county, particularly sear 
die metropolis. The manufacture has of late veara 
become an object of revenue, and as such is eiw 
titled to some consideration ; the manufacture i* 
besides of the utmost importance to the community, 
inasmuch a* the value and comfort of pur dwelling* 
must depend in a great measure on the quality of 
the materials with which they are constructed ; and 
bricks form no inconsiderable part of them. I say it 
is material to us, because if the bricks with which 
our houses are now almost uniformly built are in 
quality defective, and if the timber be of a similar 
description we ought not to place much dependance 
on the solidity of the edifice. It is not of much 
importance certainly to know when bricks were 
first introduced, but as matter of curiosity it may 
afford a momentary gratification to be informed* 
that Alfred, who mounted the throne of England 
in 871, was the first prince who introduced brick 
and stone buildings to general use, in palaces as 
well as churches ; though it is certain that his sub- 
jects for many years after his death were fond of 
timber buildings. • 

The soil on the Surrey side of London is only cal- 
culated for certain sorts of bricks, and these it must 
be confessed are inferior to those made in Middlesex; 
We have neither depth, nor that pure medium iur* 
gillaceous substance, which is so essential to form 
the perfect brick ; we have either too much silex, 
or to speak the common language too much flinty 
sand ; and the stones are too abundant, large, and 
6 
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too near the surface,, which causes die bricks to 
vitrify, and thereby injures their colour aod qua* 
Kty : . oar we have a portion of calcareous matter, 
which causes the bricks, after being taken from the 
Champs, insensibly to moulder away by exposure to 
the air or to moisture ; and where it is argillaceous, 
its in Camberwell and Dulwich parishes, it is to 
that extreme, as to be impossible to be moulded 
without the assistance of some adventitious combi* 
nations. What those combinations are, which 
form the several varieties of bricks manufactured in 
the county, together with some cursory remark*, 
will form the subject of this essay. < 

' Synopsis— At Kennington, at Walworth, at Cam- 
berwell, and in Battersea. parishes, we have manur 
factories of bricks, to a much greater extent pro* 
bably than all the rest of the county united. In 
analyzing the earth which has been generally used, 
1 followed the plan of the learned Bishop of Ltai> 
daff. Eight ounces of earth taken out of the pit 
Its they were digging it, (Mr. Fentiman's) and 
moulding it into an oblong square, I placed on the 
bob of a Bath stove in my study, where a constant 
foe was kept for seven days. I then weighed it, 
and found it had lost 1 oz. and -f . • I did the same 
by that at Walworth, and during the same time it 
lost nearly Sozs.; that at Camberwell lost in the 
same time Sozs, idwts.; that at Battersea, Sozf. 
dwts. In the solution of these earths, after having 
exposed them to the muriatic, and the acetous acid, 
it was evident that, besides a large portion of pure 
$rgil which the earth at Camberwell contained, 
there were not less than 18 parts in 100 of 
iron, a small portion of silex, and about six pai is 
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in 100 of calcareous earth : and it will he seen, 
that the quantity of water which the clay, and the 
calcareous earth held was considerable ; from this I < 
infer that, although the colour of the bricks, and 
the difficulty and consequent expence in moulding 
the latter was greatly against the manufacturer, 
yet, as to the materials, they were far superior to 
the others in an essential property, I mean durabi- 
lity. Those at Kennington and Walworth were 
nearly similar in their products, the latter possessing 
the most argil ; and those at Battersea still more, 
the earth therefore imbibing more moisture, conser 
quently loses more in burning. 

The moulds used in making every sort of brick 
for budding purposes, are ten inches in length, 
and five in breadth; and the bricks when bjurned 
usually measure nine inches in length, and four 
and one-half in breadth, so that the clamp shrinks 
about one inch in ten. But the degree of con- 
traction (as we have before seen) which clay un- 
dergoes in being burned, does not absolutely depend 
upon the purity of the clay ; for as some clay im- 
bibes more moisture than others, if that which im- 
bibes the most is not exposed a much longer time 
to the frost to divide and separate its particles, and 
to the heat of the sun to exhale its moisture, th$n 
that which imbibes less and is a shorter time ex- 
posed, it follows, that while the one will be roy 
duced one inch, the other may lose two. or more. 
Again, the heat of the kiln or clamp, and the situa- 
tion of the bricks, as to. heat, will vary the diminu- 
tion of the subject to be burnt. It is of conse- 
quence therefore, in the making of sound hard 
brioks,. that the clay should be dug two or thrgp 
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yeftrsbefore it i$ used, in order that it may be pul- 
verised; and the oftener it is turned and incor- 
porated, the better will be the bricks. The earth 
should have sufficient time to mellow, ferment, or 
digest, which will render it more apt and fit to 
temper; and this operation of treading and tem- 
pering ought to be performed more than doubly 
what is usual, because the goodness of the bricks 
wholly depend upon the well performance of its 
first preparation, since the earth in itself, before it 
is wrought, is generally brittle, full of extraneous 
matter, which requires to be removed, and as it 
were without unity and stability; but by adding 
small quantities of water by degrees to it, and 
working and incorporating it together, the several 
parts of it are opened, and by being thus exposed 
to the atmosphere a tough glewy substance is form- 
ed, which, without such tempering, treading, and 
beating, could pot have been produced. I can 
only compare this preparation of the soil to that of 
making bread. When there is a due quantity of 
water put to: the flour, and well wrought up to- 
gether; such bread becomes not only smooth and 
firm, without having eyes or being subject to 
crumbling, but it eats sweeter and mellower, and 
becomes easier of digestion, affording far better 
nourishment than such a* is over watered, heavy, 
and not sufficiently tempered ; provided the other 
operations, which belong to the making of good 
bread, such as baking, &c. be properly performed. 
Bricks thus tempered become solid, smooth, 
bard and durable; and one brick thus made takes 
up nearly as much earth as a brick and a half 
made in the common way ; but these are light, full 
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of cfftckrf, and spongy, owing to the want of dte 
working artd ifcanagement ; and the mixing of ash** 
whkh is now the uoiforin practice about London, 
rfnd light sandy earth which is usually practised iff 
the country, to make them work easy, and with 
greater dispatch, series also to save coals or wool! 
. in the burning them . 

The excellency of bricks consists chiefly in the 
first and last operation; for bricks made of good 
earth, and well tempered, become solid and po*- 
derotas, and therefore will take up a longer time ia 
drying and burning than our common bricks seem 
to require. It is also to be observed that the welt 
drying of bricks, before they are burned, prevents 
cracking and crumbling in their burning; for Wfcen 
the bricks are too wet, the parts are prevented from 
adhering together. The best way of ordering the 
fire is, to make it gentle at first, and increase it by 
degrees as the bricks grow harder. If those seve- 
ral operations 'were property and duly attended to, 
we should not see sueh immense waste, and so great 
a profusion of unburnt and half-burnt bricks, called 
place bricks, as we constantly find on the outrides 
Of out modern clamps. For want of due precau- 
tion the fire never reaches them in an equable de- 
gree, and therefore they ought to be totally disre- 
garded and laid aside; but modern ingenuity, and 
the tricks of thfe builders, have found out a mode 
of using them, less objectionable to be sure, than 
if they Were consigned to the outside walls, though 
properly they ar# not fit tdbe used any where. It 
is necessary that the public should be informed, 
that these place bricks are now made use of in the 
Inside w«Us of houses of eyery denomination, from 
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the fettt t# &epahte€$ tfiid that ifcey are soft, stA^ 
jfcct to ve*y iftiiek decay, and wherever Wet can At 
ait get to them, they motitdet *w ay vfith great ra- 
pidity; ift>r isjhisthe only objection to theta; thtey 
are so&jett t* be acted upon by every changte of the 
weather, w that the walk beee&e darftip, and the 
ptaterhfg discoloured, causing the toftd timbers 
and plate* to rot; and fetf want of equal solidity 
wilfe tlie external bricks, the walk crack, the tita- 
ber* swag, because the bearing on them cannot be 
tten any where equally poised. 

The dampness which so often affects the inside 
walk is attempted i6 be palliated, or removed, by 
the introduction of what is called battening, where- 
by an opening or cavity id left between the brick 
work or ptaisfceringT but whoever has attentively 
observed the: result of this invention, which in very 
many instances has fallen to my lot to notice, will 
aee that the damp arising from these bricks engen- 
ders mould, and is visible on the frame of the wood 
used in the battening; this mould i* no doubt the 
secondary cause of the dry Tot, since the origin 
must be in th$ bricks themselves. 

That this is the case may be deduced from this 
feet, that wherever a quantity of those bricks is 
heaped up together for any length of time, they 
will upon separation be found to hav4 their bases 
covered with « fine white network, especially those 
which, are nearest tjie bottom. Hard burnt sound 
bricks never have this net work gro^ f upon them, 
let them lay as long as they may in atiy situation. 
This net work then is the plantute of mould. The 
origin and increase of mould is nea/ly in propor- 
tion to the hsat of the atmosphere ; its ^pp^rdfice 
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and vegetation are never xnpre suddei* than during 
the summer, and the reason seems to be, that the, 
heat of the weather necessarily draws out the re- 
dundant moisture from the bricks, for want of a 
due circulation of air. This moisture attaches it- 
self to the outside of the bricks and there remains, 
the heat not being sufficient to dry it up, but 
enough perhaps to produce a degree of warmth ; 
it enters into a slow but certain process of fermen- 
tation; and, passing through a state of acidity to 
putrefaction, is of itself sufficient to engender, 
mould. Sometimes it is very long before mould is, 
produced on particular substances, either froip the 
absence of the seed, or the substance not being 
well adapted for its vegetation; while in others, 
the seed has been known to vegetate in three hours. 
The mould from being first white turns yellowish, 
and at last blackens. As it approaches a stale of 
maturity, a kind of black dust falls from it, , which 
is the seed of the plantulae ; a quantity of this dust 
constitutes the powder, which blackens the hand 
when touched. As this dust and seed is so fine and 
infinite, it spreads with a rapidity equal to the state 
and condition of the substances which may be fit 
to receive it, and hence may attack a whole build- 
ing, and become the means of endangering, and 
eventually destroying the most superb edifice. * . 

Another fact will confirm this . reasoning. In 
pulling down the most ancient houses not an a^om 
of dry rot has been visible^ but merely a decay in 
the timbers occasioned by age; because tfee bricks 
inside and out were alike hard and sound: but 
where modern ones have been erected on the old 
I ites*. a very U& years have been sufficient to prove 
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that symptoms of dry rot have manifested them- 
selves in the basement, from the great degree of 
humidity which prevails there. 

If such bricks therefore are not timely removed, 
all the art of man cannot prevent the effects of the 
dry rot : it is the same with certain sorts of stone, 
which are always damp, be the weather what it 
may, and there the dry rot makes the greater 
havock. 

Besides the bricks made at the places before- 
mentioned, there are some made at Tooting, of 
common stocks, at Mr. Brodie's; at Groydon, by 
Mr. Cooper; some very good white bricks, and 
geometrical tiles, at Reigate, by Mrs. Lucock ; at 
Send Turnpike, by Mr. Daws; at Brook, in the 
parish of Witley, by Mr. Mitchell; at Wilder- 
wick, by Mr. Avery. The common computation 
is that every acre will yield one million of bricks, in 
every foot in depth, which also includes ashes that 
are usually mixed with it. In general our fields are 
shallow with a bottom of gravel, yet I think they 
will average nearly five feet, though I believe we 
have none that: will run 10, 12, or more feet as 
about Kingsland, at least such is my information, 
as well as observation. 

lliere is a duty imposed on bricks by three acts 
of Parliament, of 5s. for every 1000 of bricks, 
payable by the maker, who is allowed 10 for every 
100 when charged in the field, before burned, in 
compensation for all waste, loss, or damages, and 
the duty must be paid in six weeks. Also, 

*. d. 

For every 1000 plain tHep 4 10 

For eveiy 1000 pan tiles, or ridge tiles « 12 10 

VOL. I. . G 
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Far every 100 paving tilet, not escdtdtag K> uuAet «, «t 

<qw»e »M. fM « 4 

If exceeding 10 inches, an additional duty of 4 10 

For every 1000 tiles, other than the above, by what* 

ever name known 4 10 

The price is as under : 

Best washed malm or marl stocks 50 to 60 per 100Q 

Seconds 40 to 50 - 

Picked grey stocks 90 to 36 

Common ditto „ 26 to 30 

Place ditto f . . .., . 21 to 24 

White bricks .64 

"White geometrical tiles 64 

Red tiles , 40 

MANUFACTURE. 

Bricks are made by the thousand, as the most 
satisfactory mode between master and man ; and a 
handy man can mould in one day, viz, from five in 
the morning until eight at night, 5000. To assist 
him in the preparation of the soil, Ac. from the 
heap (which is usually dug after the season for 
brick making is over and laid up) there is generally 
a gang consisting of six persons; one man (but 
sometimes a woman) tempers and prepares the soil, 
which is done with a hoe made long, in the shape 
of a mattock, a shovel, scoop, a thick plank or 
board, and a cuckhold; with the hoe he pulls down 
the soil from the great heap, which is chopped 
backwards and forwards with the shovel, to turn it 
As often as may be necessary, to mix and thoroughly 
incorporate the ashes and soil together (because it 
is to be understood that at the time the soil is dug 
tftit, and made into this heap, a layer of coal ashes 
Is alternately placed between a layer of soil, as of- 
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ip* a*din such qnaatitiesiaeach layer as the qua- 
lity *f the soil aad other circunustanoes may main 
necessary. ) The scoop lapsed to throw water ore* 
this portion that is pulled down with the hoe, ift. 
order that it may become mete and more in a tern* 
ptring state, taore soft and ductile; and with Ae 
hoard he kneads it together, over which a certain 
quantity of sand is thrown, and it is then covered 
with pieces of sacking or matting to keep the sun 
and air from it A boy of 10 or 1« years of age 
scoops or cuts off a slice with an instrument or 
shovel having a short handle, aad the blade of it 
made concave, called a cuckhold, which he brings 
on his arms to the moulding-table, which m placed 
under a moveable shed, upon which a girl of the 
same age rolls out a lump somewhat bigger than 
will |it the mould, the table having been previously 
strewed with sand. The moulder, after dipping 
his mould into dry sand placed at one corner of his 
table, throws the lump prepared by die girl into 
tibe mould, and with a flat smooth stick about eight 
iwhes long; previously dipped in a pan of water, 
strikes off the surplus soil ; he then immediately 
turns out the contents of the mould upon a stand 
or hoard of the same size with the brick. A boy 
takes it from thence, and places it on a light bar- 
row, with a lattioe work frame fixed over the frame 
of a long barrow, at about three feet high above 
the wheel, aad reduced to about 18 inches in height 
towards the handles, forming an inclined plau#. 
The new mad? bricks are placed on this lattice 
frsme, aad over tbem sand is thrown in sufficient 
quantities to prevent thfir adhering 1q each other, 
a* w$U as to prevent in a certaia degree their ©rack- 

o 2 
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ing in drying while on the hacks. *A girl wheel* 
the barrow to the hacks, and places them with great 
regularity and dispatch one above the other, a little 
diagonally, in order to give a free passage to the 
air. Each hack is made wide' enough for two 
bricks, to be placed edgways across, with a passage 
between the heads of each brick ; they are usually 
made eight bricks high,, the bottom bricks at the 
end of each hack are usually old ones. 

In showery weather, wheat or rye straw is care- 
fully laid over the bricks that are drying on thesfe 
hacks, to keep them as free from wet as possible: 
for the brick-makers do not here, as in places more 
distant from the metropolis, go to the expence of 
roofed coverings, or long sheds, which from the 
extent of one of these fields would be impossible. 

If the weather is tolerably fine, a few days is 
sufficient to make them dry enough to be turned, 
which is done by resetting them more open, and 
turning them; and six or eight days more are re- 
quired before they are fit to be put into the clamp, 
for kilns are not in use in this part of the county. 
When sufficiently dry, the clamp-maker levels the 
ground, generally at one end of the range of hacks 
nearly centrical, making the foundation of the in- 
tended clamp somewhat higher than the surround- 
ing ground; and with place bricks, if they haye 
any unsold, or otherwise with the driest of those 
just made, makes a foundation of an oblong form, 
beginning with the flue, which is nearly a brick 
wide, and running straight through the clamp. 
In tins flue dry bavins* coals, and cinders (vulgarly 
lulled brcesc ) are laid and pressed in close, in order 
that the interstices between wood and coal may be 
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properly filled up. On the sides of the flue, the 
tricks are placed diagonally about one inch asun- 
der/ and between each layer of bricks three or four 
inches of breese are strewed, and in this manner 
they build tier upon tier as high as the clamp is 
meant to be; never otnitting between each layer, 
as well as between each brick, that is placed dia- 
gonally, to put a due portion of. breese. When 
they have made' the damp about -six feet long, 
another flue is made similar in every respect to the 
preceding, to the extent of the size of the intended 
clamp; provided only that the bricks are meant to 
be burnt off quick, which they will be in about 21 
or SO days, according, as the weather may suit. 
But if there is no immediate hurry for the bricks, 
the flues are placed at about nine feet asunder, ' and 
the clamp left to burn off .slowly. When fire is set 
to the clfimp, and it burns well (the ash-hole being 
placed at the west end generally) the. mouths are 
stopped with bricks, and clay laid against them ; 
the outsides of the clamps are plastered with clay 
if the weather is at all precarious, or the fire burns 
furiously ; and to the end against which addition 
is inade to the clamp, skceens made of reeds worked 
into frames about six feet Tiigh, and sufficiently 
wide to be moved about with ease, are placed to 
keep off the weather, and against any particular 
side where wet is most prevalent. On the top of 
the clamp a thick layer of breese is uniformly laid. 
«. This is the mode of manufacturing the common 
grey, stocks for walls and common buildings; but 
some brick-makers, in. order to mix the soil and 
ashes more regularly, perform it with a machine, 
called a clay mill, which a horse turns round, This 
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machine ebriifctt of a tub or tun flbt*d te «e 
ground, in which it placed perpendicularly an fei 
ttrument resembling a worm or screw ; tite toil t*£ 
ing put in at top is worked down, by Ate rotator^ 
motion of the worm, and it forced out tit a fcole 
made on the side hear the bottom of &e tub; A 
man supplies the tub With fresh »8, property 
moistened, while the person who supplies* the 
moulder keeps removing that which is thifc pre* 
pared, or pressed out. 

Washed malms, or more properly maris, ate made 
with still greater attention : a circular walled recess 
is built about Four feet deep and from three to fo*f 
feet wide, pated at bottom, and from 10 to 18 feet 
diameter, having a horse wheel placed in the cen- 
tre; the ground is raised all round it, and a plat* 
form made upon a level with the top of the recess 
On this platform the horse walks, a pump is fixed 
into a well, as near to the platform aa may be* to 
supply the recess with water as often as oceaeion 
may reqoire. A harrow made to fit the recess* and 
thick set with long iron teeth, well loaded, is 
chained to the traces of the horse, who drags this 
after him ; a, man wheels a barrow full of soil pre* 
viously prepared in a heap the same as for the com* 
mon stocks, and shoots it regularly round the re- 
cess, he then pumps a certain quantity of water, 
which, by means of troughs or shoots, run* on it% 
and sets the horse in motion. The harrow being 
loaded accordingly, forces its way into the soil, 
admits the water into it, and by thu* tearing and 
separating it, mixes the ingredients at the *ame 
time that it gi^es an opportunity for stones and 
other ponder<ms substances to subside to the boU 
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tottu The^nan keeps supplying it with fres^ soil 
mid TOte* until there is a sufficient body in the re- 
ce». On one side, but as near to the recess as 
possible the ground is made eriooth, and dug out 
about W inches or two feet deep into a hollow 
iquan?; and the soil now becomes paste, and being 
thereby sufficiently washed, purified, and fluid, 
troughs are piaoed from the recess to this hollo^r 
ground, and it is ladled out with scoops or shovels 
into the troughs, carefully leaving the sediment at 
the bottom of the recess to be afterwards thrown 
out on the sides of it, together with stones, bones, 
&c. . Oyer this hollow square or pit the fluid soil 
diffuses itself, where it settles of an equal thickness, 
and remains until wanted for use, the superfluous 
watef being either evaporated or drained from it, 
by its being exposed for a certain length of time 
4n so thin a body. When they have got a sufficient 
quantity of washed earth in this pit, another is 
made alongside of it, and. so they proceed until 
they have got as much thus prepared as they are 
likely to want during the season. 

The clamps for burning these better sort of 
bricks ape individually the same with the others, 
but greater care is taken in not overheating the 
kiln, but in pausing it to burn moderately, as equa- 
bly and a* diffusively at the same time as possible. 
: In #he country, bricks are always burnt in kilns, 
thereby less waste arises, less fuel, is consumed, 
and the bricks are sooner burnt. The bricks are 
fiwt^tiw plaeed in ft, and then the kiln beuigffeo- 
vered with pieces of bricks or tiles, they put in 
"some wood to dry them with a gentle fire; and this 
they continue until the bricks are pretty dry, which 
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takes up t\to> or three day*;' which iakfaown by 4b* 
sm6ke turnrwg from a da*kish colour tto a t*an4pax 
rent smoke; th£y then leave off patting in- wood 
and proceed to make ready for Jtasuag, which is 
performed by putting in brush, furae, spray, heath; 
brake, or fern faggote, according to the fcwarcity or 
plenty of some of those article* in the neighbour* 
hood. But before they put in any faggots »t§ney 
dam up the mouth or mouths of the kiln with 
pieces of bricks, which is called tn aomei places 
shinlog, piled one upon another, and close it up 
with wet brick earth. * • o . 

The shinlog they make so high that there is but 
just room above it to thrust in a faggot; they then 
proceed to put in more faggots, till the kiln and i*s 
arches look white/and the fire appears at the topiof 
the kiln; upon which they slacken the fire fw an 
hour, and let all cool by degrees. This they «m+ 
tinue to do alternately; heating and slackening till 
this Wicks be thoroughly burnt, which is usually 
effected* in 48 hours. One of these kilns will bum 
20,000 bricks, and is usually 13 feet long, by 10. 
feet six inches in depth, and the height about 12 
feet. The walk are carried up something out of 
the perpendicular at top, and inclining towards 
each other, so that the area of the top is not more 
than 1 14 square feet; the thickness of the walls are 
one foot two inches. ;.•■■■ }** 

The bricks are set on flat arches, having bodes 
left in them something like lattice wotfk; ' > v**. 

Geldham observes that bricks will have double 
tlie sfeength if after one burning they be Bteeped 
in water and burnt afresh. » • ,. ■ » 

As even man who has occasion to use bricks, 
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wfo*htnri *n;his <atoa «it*te y or on i that <o£ Us land- 
laa^cituiotinit ie *enaiWeto£ thc#r©*4 valued & 
fmfec% dry house; and as I think I havesbewrn 
tba* i*ii# impossible a house can be diy if brides 
aifei»ed which are insufficiently burnt, such as the 
place; hiieks I have before described, he will do 
well to soasider whether it will not be more advan- 
tagieous to him m the end/ to make use of no othet 
tkan the very best hard sound bricks, be the colour 
of 4herm whati they may, and be the cost what it 
will. - finch bricks are easily known by their *»oad, 
and by their striking fire with steel. It will be 
fonfid that; besides' the comfort and firmness of the 
building; they will be cheaper than place bricks 
together with the ex pence of battening the walls. , ■ 
. I* the interior of the county tiles ace almost utu 
formly used for roofs of houses, and in some hh 
stances on barns; but between Dorking aod Hor- 
sham a, heavy but very durable sort of slate stoned 
uwd. Nearer London slates either Wekh,or>Westti 
moreland prevail. < As there are many person* wbtt 
grte the preference to tiles y it may not be- amiss to 
know tho result of a curious experiment on that 
sabject asirelated by the Bishop of Iiandaff, in the 
4th vol. p.iS14; / • i , ; * 

"Thetsort of slate, other circumstances being 
tbttsartue y is> esteemed the best which imbibes the 
least water; for the imbibed water not only im* 
cretees ihevweigh* of the covering,, bat in froMy 
weather, being converted into ke, it swells and 
Mvm tha^skte./ This effect of frost ia.vefy etfft- 
*iWe in tiled bouses, *btit it is scarcely jfelt in slated 
ones; for good slate imbibes but littk water, and 
when tiles . are well glazed they are rendered in 
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seine measure, witk respect to thupeifct, similar to 
date. 1 took fctpicfcfe of Westmoreland slate, qad a 
ptade of common tile, and weighed each of them 
durefolly; the surface of each was about 30 square 
iaehes; both the pieces were immersed in water for 
ten minutes, and then taken out and weighed as 
soon mb they had ceased to drip;, the tile bad im- 
bibed above a seventh part of its weight of water ; 
and the slate had not imbibed a two hundredth part 
etf its weight ; indeed the wetting of the slate was 
metfely superficial. I placed both the wet pieces 
before the fire ; in a quarter of an hour the slate 
was become quite dry, and of the same weight it 
had before it was put into the water ; but the tile 
had lost only about 12 grains of the water it had 
imbibed, which was as near as could be expected, 
the very same quantity which had been spread over 
its surface; for it was the quantity which had been 
imbibed by the slate, the surface of which was 
equal to that of the tile ; the tile was left to dry in 
a room heated to 60 degrees, and it did net lose aU 
the water it had imbibed in less than six days/' 
: The finest sort of blue slate is sold at Kendal 
for Sj. 6rf. per load, which comes to rfl 15* per 
ion, the load weighing two hundred weight.-**- 
The coarsest may be had for 2s. id. a load, of 
£ 1 3*. Ad. per ton: Thirteen loads of the finest 
sort will cover 42 square yards of roof, and ¥8 loads 
of 'the coarsest will cover the same space; so4b*t 
there is half a ton less weight put upon 49 square 
yards ^of roof when the finest slate is used, than if 
It "was covered with the coarsest kind, and the dif- 
ference bf the expence of the material is only 3s. :6d. 
To frilaiice in some measure the advantage arising' 
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&ottl the Ughteess of the finest slate, it most be 
remarked that -it owes its lightness not so much 
*o any diTersity in the cottpooent parts of the stout 
firom which it i» split, as to the thinness to which 
tfce workmen reduce it ; and it is not able to resist 
violent winds so well as that which is heavier. 

A commoh Cambridge tile weighed 37 ounces: 
tbfcy use at a medium 700 tiles for covering 100 
square feet, or about 2\ tons of tile to 48 square 
yards. Hence, without including the weight of 
what is used in lapping over, &c, when a building 
is covered with copper or lead, it will be seen that 
42 square yards of building will be covered by 

Copper. ....... 4 cwt. 

Fine slate 26 

lead. 27 

Coarser slate 38 

Tile 54 

Flora the foregoing statement it is evident thai 
the consequences arising from a covering with tiles 
are two fold, the first, that owing to the weight of 
them we are obliged to make our plates and rafters 
of the roof so much stouter and heavier than there 
is any occasion to do for slates even the coarser 
sort, and consequently this increased strength in 
the timber must add to the expence of the roof, 
supposing that the same thickness of wall be suf- 
ficieat. Secondly, it is proved that from the po- 
rosity of the tile it imbibes one seventh part of its 
weight, or above five ounces of water in ten minutes, 
And that it requires the heat of 60 degrees, which is 
five degrees, above temperate, and six of those days 
to mnJ&e the tile as dry aa it was before it was sa 
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turated. How much longer thp tile may continue 
wet, during the moist winter months, if it ever 
dries at all upon the roofs of our houses^ is a question 
t am not prepared! to explain. But I think it ap- 
pears pretty evident that such tiles lodging on tim- 
ber in a state of dampness, at least for six months., 
must injure such timber, and together with the 
unburnt or place bricks in the walls cannot fail 
of producing an almost perpetual moisture, and 
make a house damp and unhealthy at nearly all 
seasons, 

ESTATES, 

The land how occupied, in what manner managed, 
and farms how proportioned. 

In the distribution of property throughout the 
kingdom at the time of the first invasion of England 
by the Saxons, we find that the conquered lands 
were parcelled out among the followers of some 
particular leader according as their abilities to 
serve might entitle them ; but the whole was consi- 
dered common property which they were all bound 
to defend. But when William the Norman came 
over, he divided many of those estates which had 
before been seized by the Saxon leaders among his 
Korman followers ; under the pretence, that many 
of them had fought against him, and he parti- 
tioned out the lands into knights' fees, which con- 
tained four hides of land, an indeterminate number 
of which formed a barony, which led the civilians 
to . cfefine the term thus, <c Merum, mistumque 
impSrium in aliquo castro oppidpve concessione 
principis/' Affer which period, many of these 
allotments were distributed among the monasteries, 
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ibbey^ ititii other religious houses/ and other 
divisions became portions for the female branches 
of families, whilst a considerable part was reserved 
and held by the crown. The value of its land 
and its produce about this time, according to Bishop 
Fleetwood, was as follows : an acre of land wa» 
worth one shilling ; a hide of land which con- 
tained 120 acres was 100s.; a palfrey, which in 
modern language might be analogous to galloway, 
cost 10$. ; a sheep was estimated at 1*., an ox at 
6$., a cow at 4$. I shall presently shew the 
value of each at this time of day; without at- 
tempting however, to shew the difference in the 
value of money, which is beyond my ability to 
do. At the time of Henry the eighth, these mo- 
nasteries and religious houses were dissolved and 
the property sold to assist in defraying the expen- 
ces of a voluptuous prince, and a luxurious court. 
From this period, property became more divided 
ajid more diffusive, it admitted the little purchaser 
as well as the great, and as it ever has been the 
pride of an Englishman to be free, and to have his bit 
oif freehold land, on which he might build, plant, 
or cultivate as his fancy led him: so we find, that. 
as' mahufactories encreased with commerce, so did 
fJie Weans increase of acquiring this species of 
favoifrite property . Thus encreasing and dividing, 
we find it parcelled out at this day throughout 
tliis couiity into innumerable hands, none very 
largfc, a vast number of middling, and a great 
uta'ny small proprietors. It cannot I presume be 
expected, that I should detail either ; a few -of the 
principal ones only, I shall attempt, and range 
theib according to their rank, not according to the 
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extent of their passemops* and it* omitting fbt 
rat I hope I shall stand excused: 

His Royal Highness the Priiice of Wales. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 

The Right Honourable Earl Spencer. 

The Right Honourable Earl Onslow. 

The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Midleton. 

The Right Honourable Lord King. 

The Right Honourable Lord Grantley, 

The Right Honourable Lord Somers. 

The Honourable Lord William Russell. 

Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, Bart. 

Sir William Clayton, Bart. 

Sir Frederick Evelyn, Bart. 

Sir John Frederick, Bart, 

Joseph Windham, Esq. 

Levison Gower, Esq. 

William Lock, Esq. 

Col. Ma* Wood. 

Robert Ladbroke, Esq. 

The management of the landed property of this 
county, as well as those of many other countries, mu$t 
be sincerely lamented by any man who is at all con-*, 
versant with the best practices of husbandry, who is, 
a judge of the value, of land by knowing what it 
is capable of doing, and is otherwise master of his 
profession. I tpwt I may be believed when I, state 
that I have had nearly ^500,000 of lauded pro- 
perty through my ha?ds, either on sale or to value, 
within the last four years ; and I apsert it as a fact, 
that a great part of that property was depreciated 
10, 15, and £Q per pent, t>yba£ leases jngkjjig b«4 
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tenants, by arbitrary clauses never enforced, by 
such a confusion of repititious jumble as neither 
landlord or tenant could understand, old practices 
of two crops and a fallow, and compelling the te- 
nant to lime and chalk, and marie, where either 
would be destructive ; in short making one sort of 
lease suitable for all softs of soils, and all sorts of 
men, I shall produce an instance from many, of 
a large farm the property . of a gentleman in this 
county: the estate was worth ^14000, when the 
tenant went to it seven years ago, the lease was 
drawn up by an attorney in the country, and the 
covenants as he shrewdly said, and as they all say, 
were agreeable to the custom of the country. 
Before the first seven years had expired, the estate 
was reduced ii| the opinon of two eminent land 
stewards to ^10,000, and the longer he continued, 
it is probable the worse it would have become, and 
little more than that sum could be obtained for 
it. £ knew however, that if the tenant could be 
got out of the farm, although he had 14 years to 
come of this lease, it was worth while, so to do, at 
tlmost any sacrifice, that the estate would be worth 
^18,000, and so it proved. It therefore appears, 
that although the consequence of tieing up a fart 
mer's hands, by unnecessary restrictions and ob- 
solete practices and letting him break through a 
few pf the covenants of his lease, which he ts 
sure to do if left to himself, appear at the tiiqe 
of no great moment, yet when that estate xoraea 
to be looked over and valued by men of expert 
ence, upon opposite interests, those seemingly 
trifling nothings, sire sure to be pointed out, laid 
Mtlef, *nd insisted upfrnfts somaay deteriorartiom, 
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and reduce the quantum of its proper valde jttti fii 
proportion as the injtury is likely to* be more 6r less 
permanent. Every gentleman of landed Jtorerperty 
knows what it is to have a bad tenant, but if you 
add to this a bad lease, the consequence is dreadful; 
Even a bad lease with a good tenant makes the lat~ 
ter often think of what he never would have dreamt 
of before/ and if applied to at any time to* carroet 
any proceedings, or if for some particular purpose 
you wish for a corner of a field, he gives you to 
understand that he knows what sort of aleksehe 
has got, and will only do as he pleases, and that. he 
must be well paid for any sacrifices that he may 
make. I will take one simple case, suppose that the 
late Dnke of Bedford, with all his ideas of improve- 
ment in husbandry, had let a farm for 21 years upon 
certain. conditions, which might be talked over, and 
desired the farmer to go to his agent and solicitor 
(as I mean not the slightest offence by the applica- 
tion, I hope I shall stand excused, because in the 
first instance I know that his grace was unlike other 
tioblemen and gentlemen, and would not have given 
such directions to any man, without seeing to it 
himself, for he very prudently attended to his own 
affairs, I also know that his solicitor is a gentleman 
who very properly ranks very high in the profession ) 
and draw up a pair of leases;- the solicitor would 
naturally enough, unless he received instructions 
from some quarter , or another, refer to 'the 
former lease of the farm, and after including the 
substance of the conversation, would make the rest 
a counterpart of the old lease ; now if *gu£h' lease wa^ 
executed by the parties, and this man was follow 
iog the old customs of the country, which the 
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Ptuk*'? frfBitraUmr would soon discover, wha* 
\qould have Ijeen his disappointment and chagrin i 
Th$ d^e jtfpuld perhaps say, I intended that you 
d*&uldifo*in< so and so and you understood me 
sfyibut .upon referring to the lease, he finds that 
not thfc smallest natice is taken of such intentions, 
bfyfce* therefore no alternative but to coax the man 
ittjta>a compliance, and indemnify him from the 
op^iE^enees of not abiding by the tenor of bis 
lease ; but it does not end there, for after indemni- 
fying the man for breaking some of the covenant* 
toplemehinv, the farmer may ignorantly orincau-, 
tywftlyi break through some of the other covenants 
as inay be convenient, and upon being found out, 
he has a right to expect to be indemnified for his 
infractions in his turn. But should it be particu- 
larly required of such an agent to look over the 
estate, as agent at any particular time, which other- 
wise he would do once in seven years; provided the 
house and buildings appear in good repair, and the 
hedges and fences in good condition, and if the 
re^t be paid regularly, he is satisfied, while, at the 
s^mer tipae, a serious injury may be doing to the 
farm j Any honest man may be a receiver, any 
good, professional man may draw leases, after every 
covenant has been submitted; but these two men, 
uniting th^ir skijl together, cannot tell whether an 
estgt£ ? j$ >propotfy managed according to the cove- 
nants, pheytber it is over or underlet, or whether it 
is j^de t^e most of in an agricultural point of view. 
Let gentlemen of Hie law be the receivers^ and the 
solicitor, if. you will, but not the land-stewards, 
for ^tajes will «£ver be properly managed either to 
the^dvantage of the landlord, tenant, or the puV 
vol. i. H 
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Kc, while the three classes are^ held unftoi in the 
person of the solicitor. If therefore the lawyer i* 
dn improper person to manage landed jwogiert^ 
how much more unqualified is the clergyman 
The various duties of his function in a large parish, 
one would 1 suppose were amply sufficient to occupy 
all his time, without devoting himself to- * pro- 
fession of which, it may fairly bo presumed* he can- 
not have had time or opportunities to acquire ar 
competent knowledge. He must be liable to be 
imposed upon on all occasions, and through him 
his principal. It is inconsistent with the clerical 
character, and ought not to be permitted. One of 
the largest estates in this county is thus managed. 

FARMS, HOW PROPORTIONED. 

Farms are of all sizes according to the nature of 
the soil, which very properly governs in some de- 
gree the point. In the environs of London, land 
becomes almost too valuable to be farmed; it is 
either occupied by the nurseryman, the gardener, 
or the gentleman, properly speaking some .opulent 
merchant or tradesman whose business* may require; 
him to be some days in the week at his counting- 
house, in London, and during the others he amuses 
himself at his villa. The largest farm within the 
distance I am speaking of, is that of Mr. William; 
Adaip, at Mount Nod, near Streatham, without a 
lease, if my information is correct, yet he has laid out 
in building I apprehend not less than 7 x>r *£8000. 
IJpon the clays the farms run from 30 to 360 acres, 
upon the chalk they are from 60 to near 600 acres, 
ttHQIVthe sandy loams from 40 to 450 acres, upon 
the entire sands from 50 to 150 acres, and upon 
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niixed ^b^fram-4« ixr^tkto. I reckon ihat 170* 
acres wfflavtrageihfccminty; The largest fanner 
was tlm^l**^ Mr. William' Ashby, of Woodman- 
stame; JwilO beW at the time of his death about 1200 
wnfe% hb*&n9 ! d shrewd senkiWe well informed man, 
aetivte; generous; Hud, aiid> perhaps, without dis- 
paragement to the rest, he was altogether the best 
ftttaer iti the county; he was looked up to by, and' 
htebbua* wis the resort of, every farmer who wanted 
W* advitb ih case of diflSculty, and being their 
friehd' When t al ire lie generally* was requested to 
pwrfoirm the list r oflfee€r when dead; for he was exe-' 
ctltorHo more meri than was either convenient or 
agtf&erfble to him, but his benevolencfc always got 
the better of any p&sdnal consideration. He fell 
a martyr in the very prime of life to his over anxiety 
in- brarinesfli l fdr the benefit of a large family who 
live to lament s6 severe * I6ss. I offer this tribute 
of respect to the manes of a man, whom I regarded' 
as an honest man and a friend, and who was an 
ornament to society. If I may judge of the ma- 
nagement and operations of bis farm, by the con- 
duet of has bead man, who lived with me in tbe ; 
same capacity; I am sure that nothing could excel 
it; for more method, order, regularity and atten- 
tion could not be in any man. The present largest 
farmer x is, h believe, Mr. Morris ; Birkbecks, of 
Morhborougb; a gentleman who unites superior- 
sKB and knowledge with no small degree of order, 
regularity; activity; exertion, and perseverance, 
andwbo^e live stock; fahning utensils, and system^ 
of btottahdryare superior to those of most torn in- 
the county, 4 from the above statement it does not 
- h 2 
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appear thai we hate aay reason to apprehenddanggt; 
from the size of the farms in this county.; «■ ; „>* 

. We are constantly told that the prewttfag fWrf 
tiee of engrossing farms is very' injiiricuisr to ,tfcQ, 
state, as prejudicial and unfavourable to rpoflul^tv 
tirti ;.. »any elaborate treatises haye bee« w##eiv 
each attempting to prove this asserti**, \ and wwy 
vtvj sensible well-informed men are of > the saw; 
opinion ; but experience, that great' arbiter i of all 
our; doubts And assertions, proves the contrary, by ." 
shewing that the vis generandi is altogether g«r-: 
vcrned by collateral causes, whether it arise t fr on* 
improvement of tillage, from climate, tmh twfo 
fisheries, or other favourable circumstances. Whor 
ever will look back into the history of this country 
will find that in the days of the Henrys and Edwards 
it was the uniform practice to eject the tenants 
out. of the small corn farms, and to join them to 
others to. increase their magnitude; as it was found > 
that without the assistance of the abbeys and mo -\ 
nasteries they could not support themselves. Upon 
the dissolution of these, the farms weret agniu en- 
larged and have been increasing ever since, y$t :we 
. find that population has increased notwithstanding 
the latter circumstance, and even notwithstanding 
the introduction and vast use of spirituous liquors ; 
and in proportion as they have been extended so 
has agriculture proporttonably flourished. . 

That the increase in the size of forms has not * 
decreased population, I account for in this, way, ; 
that industry and frugality are among the cha- 
racteristics ef an agricultural life. It is I; believe 
admitted, .ibfct industry is beyond all doubt a 
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mMfre efficacious cause if plenty than any natural 

i»<Hwtf a^ of **tent « fertility ; aid we know that 

-frugality will; to a certain extent, supply the place 

ioft or prodigality counteract the effects of, the na 

ttiral or acquired subsistence of a country. ln- 

ntasfry/ thferefbre, uniting with frugality, enables 

ithe f fiirtfc€* to enlarge his capital and to extend his 

/btiritaete. Tile 'same industry with frugality in- 

ftttfees'tMs* property ; he finds himself enabled to 

f pro*id* with ease ft>r an increased family; and to 

■settler them hereafter with advantage in other pro- 

-fcssiorial ^pursuits. But this increasing prosperity 

-^dotea hot rest with him alone: by extending his cul*- 

i tiVfttlotf f hfc requires a greater number of labourers 

to effect bis improvements; better encouragement 

fsf grten to them; and where the heart gladdens 

• pdpdktiotf will foHow: We have a striking proof 
-of flfiS in" the case of Home; for so long as their 

tiabits 6f industry continued, frugality enabled 
*iherii to grow corn enough for their country, they 

• were -populous and wealthy/; but as soon as it be- 
came the fashion for the citizens to be fed from the 

^greait granaries of Egypt and Sicily; they became 

• iliore effeminate in their maimers, less industrious 
and frugal; and eventually so much less popul#us, 
that the justifcium liberorum was an expedient which 
cbUld hot Counterbalance the absence of those great 

fc and valuable qualifications. 

'* We can Teekon in this county some of the most 
anfcieht, and sortife of the West houses in the kirtg- 

• dom.' * Surrey vfafc always a favourite r esidence of 

• our kings and* queens, for we f find that amdng bur 
first sovereigns their palace was to be found in such 
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a place as the Borough f>f (wroth work, 4vrhkh**i*i 
probably antecedent, or «t any rate ceffiwl ofitti 
the Savoy, or ^nyotb«tnMi4dt0*cx. Th*te *** 
one at K^nnington, known by tfce naigfc Af'Bdftftfd 
Ihe ?lw* Princes, (the ctftnte of whkh *t this 
time is in the Prince ^of Wides,) betimes $e pa- 
laces #t ^Richmond jand K*w. The moteopoIiAftn 
of all England, the Axohbwhop *f Canterbury 
has a mojt ancieflt a#d yeneraWe palace at Lam- 
bethjt where he con^&htly resides; 4he Bishop of 
Winchester haft aootber at Farnhfl*. We very 
far excel the county of Middlesex, as indeed **e 
do eyery other county in England, in number, if 
not in elegance of the building* of the nefctanen 
and gentlemen, merchants, bankers, and opulent 
tradere; many of >vhom amuse themselves wkh 
farming; and if they do fcot get richer by it, yet, 
provided there i* no sensible loss, it is a pever fail- 
ing source of the most rational entertaiwaent that 
can be met with; and as they in general faun with 
spirit, readily catching at every new improvement^ 
with ideas extended beyond narrow bounds* in 
general th^ese improvements are tried, and whether 
successful or npt, it gives the neighbouring farmers 
an opportunity of seeing them performed, of no- 
ticing their effects, find of pursuing ihe same if 
they think them to their advantage. So far the in- 
creasing residences of these men do good, but like 
every thing else they have their alloy. The price of 
land immediately rises beyond the reach of the mo- 
derate, and often the rich farmer; the price of 
meat, butter, poultry, &c. increases also, and the 
introduction of luxury and extravagance finds 
its way through all ranks in the neighbourhood, 
to the frequent distress of the industrious shop- 
Digitized by Vj( 



feqpftb wfeiek to a *a iip»al poiatjof new is a 49- 
# «mw daitd >altw4ang ctrct«tet>Hiee> Who wqnM 
fc«*»* iWpected 40 ^mk -agio, to %ave found thfe 
fli»4bfM» Jfomnington turnpike to Toettugwrtb, 
•ttbtftato nettiuffe Am 12*. per acre upoa $# 
«te*g£l ftow totting, tome for j£10, but none 
,widar *£4 |KSr afcre, «mI *aihtr likely to toor&Ke 
4liM>toicutoi«ieb. 

7 .,,', FARM HOUSES, APPENDAGES, &C. 

-* In me parte Of tbe county the -most eueiett 

£atm tew«wfluce fouml built wholly *fbtick, with 

t* taaxy eorertag of slate stone of largfc dimension*; 

<a*he«,afa#ortef brick noggin£ and tijed; otMfs 

^f timber fraatfd, and filled tip will, clay **U», 

3*jh*ch when well executed is a tnbst excellent plan, 

such-feouws being cooler in summer ted ^raitiMf ip 

i*ihter than brick, stone, timber, boarding, or nogging, 

ibty ate * onetimes tiled, at other times {hatched 

Others are composed of aframing of wood lathed and 

plastered, or rough casted; but both of them \ery 

4khte to craok bod fall in pieces by the shrinking *>f 

the timber letting in the damps> when the frost lays 

hoid of parte and disunites them from the main body, 

thereby making the building always wanting *ep&k 

and always unsightly; many of Hie bar ns and other 

out-buildings ate built with clay walls, with great 

heavy thatched roofs. I am no advocate for these 

walls to barre; for if the corn heats at all in the 

. mow, should it be get in damp, which in catching 

weaker and a hurrying time is unavoidable, that 

^art, .which is nearest the wall is sure to mould;. A 

.great deal was spoiled in this county about four 

year* ago \n that.wfty. In a wheat barn it may 
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almost always bti prevented by kwpio£ a pamgo 
open all rotmd; bfttihat is attended wift a^great 
Joss of roomy which ii a great object' where *»■» 
*oom and staddles are short. « And in a barley of tmt 
ham these parages cannot be kept, bfecause, ii 
filing' the mow it requires continual treading th* 
same as hay, and this operation is frequeri% pei> 
formed by a horse. Timber barn* are tberrforoao 
far the best, although not so durable; but iVisut 
all the foundations are laid with brick, stone, or 
flints | fcnd they are mostly thatched. {Scarcely any 
farmyard that I know of, in the possession of * 
tenant, is laid out in any sort of form or ahape; ais 
if regularity in building was not as proper as 
good order in the farm. The buihhngs appear to 
have been elected for the purposes of convenience 
certainly, but so completely without uniformity, 
that one would imagine they were so contrived to 
disgust the landlord, and every reasonable man, 
irom looking at them; for it most often happens 
lhat these sort of exertions are made by the farmer 
who has no idea of building, the landlord giving 
himself litfle or no trouble about the matter ; and 
therefore in order to prevent being continually 
teazed into a compliance with the farmer's request, 
about additional buildings, he consents. to find the 
tough timber, the farmer to find the labour. The 
latter therefore, in order to erect them as cheap as 
^possible, tacks them to some of the old buildings, 
no matter whether in or but of the square or in 
/what direction they may be, and thus we account 
4br the irregularity of the old yards throughout the 
county. Rick yards should be properly attended 
$o* both as to convenience of situation, and to exr 
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pence* The ground should be level, all the corn 
febouM 'he placed on stone staddles, or frames; or 
ttp*n tolid brick frames placed in right lints of an 
octagon, circular, or oblong shape. Those at 
General De Laneey's, at Effingham, are unex- 
ceptionable. The bottom of the farm yards cor- 
<re»pond with the inequalities of the buildings; they 
«e either up and down, full of holes, or they are 
trpcm an inclined plane, or with a large pond on 
one side of it. In the first instance, the yard that 
is fall of holes is always dangerous when well lit- 
tered down ; in the next place the straw that is in 
4hose holes rots, whilst that upon the hillocks is as 
^h* j as when first laid on ; but the inclined plane is 
Worse than that, for its position draws all the 
*Mmture r to the lower side, as may be seen at a yard 
beyond -Tllbuster, to the injury of the upper side, 
although they take the precaution of haying the ' 
cribs generally placed on the higher side; and by Al- 
lowing the pond to be in the yard, and always below 
that yard, the moisture from the stables as well as 
from the yard itself, in other words the sullage, na- 
turally drains into it, making the water filthy for 
cattle to drink, diseasing their body and legs by 
-washing in it, and robbing the straw of that very 
essence which is to convert it into good and useful 
manure. I once was of opinion that a very gentle 
shelving yard to the middle in the form of a very 
shallow bowl, the buildings being placed all round 
it, or at least three sides of it, and at rectangles, 
•'was the best, but my own experience has taught 
me better. A good yard should be a dead level, its 
bottom coated if possible with chalk, or some im- 
pervious body -that will prevent the urine or mois- 
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cleaned out and; the dung laid upofr *#9£ &•)& «o& 
jyigh% J^ook uf, £> jrepote fer*nept^ia« v , I*,a 
gpo4 y«d, $4 h*rsf* wd cqttte shoidd^^e fe^ 
separate, bnt qhai^ing places every; , now jta^tbflfc 
which I have seen ^practised to gfpat advajdagaifi 
Sussex, for stock will be observed .to eat : && Uttejr 
that cocoes out of the stable with great avidity, *«4 
J never heard that it did them any hacn},: fcgr whi<^ 
means nothing islost There is * gp^^eptgap 
to thatched covering to all buildings, for although 
if nicely and well executed it looks n^at at fijfi 
and is wwm/ jet it not only is quickly ^ac^d upon 
jbj( lightning, but is always a lodgment, for venu% 
whether rats and mice, or sparrow^ who majce 
gr?at hayock in it ; when it gets old too it is liable 
tp be blown off, .and nothing looks more shabby,. 
JCb* iiest and most durable covering is^ plain tiles 
^pJJ buildings wdl bedded. Another unfortunate 
jc^p ujas^nce for most formers in this caiinty in, 
#jat ijheir Rouses and barns are placed at one $p£ 
pf the farm, which if it is of any m^gnijti+de^ is 
always attended with great loss, particularly in §, 
pipping harvest or $$ed time. 1 would in, thogp 
^e^ advise the farmer, wherever it i$ poss&k^tp 
]^f dowp tl^e mopt distant fields into perma^etft 
pasture, or as often as he can into &efa(rf foment 
sgt^^pdf thofue j nearer Jiome ^oyld J^ [fro^ up 
^<}^pt^411««e> he will fipd, a gjs^at firing in 

^ Jiytbg cpmnLq^ fields the houses are, always de- 
tff&£A f t s#i^uncj& ; ijCua towp ^s Ewe^ullpspni, 
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jC«r«h^o^ ^Effinghaip^ Beokham, Horfdy, Meroq, 
4Bte. j?*ttetii»es nt * distant farm. As these fields 
*^ nowhegun to he indoaed, I would rgconnnend 
# the aerious attention \of the proprietor* 
tvkerevtf their allotments a*e jaufficiently large la 
jmke one farm, to pull down the old farm house, 
4he barns, and the buildings, if in a street, 
*ew* 4 *jr l*ne; and to remove them to some centrical 
K£6t in th$ new inclosure. I have done : so in two 
$& thfee instances, and lit is wonderful bow such & 
<ft*m wiH be sought after in preference to one whose 
tuiMings may be more detached ; it will also bear 
a litter rent than one with more conveniences in 
another place. Next ta the conveniences of build- 
ings, the former should be particularly attentive to 
4W$et water, which, though it should by no mean* 
be in the yard, yet should be as near to it as possible. 
And if there is unfortunately no natural spring, 
tile pond may be always kept supplied from the 
roofs of the buildings, which should have gutters 
carried along them to receive the rain water, which 
may easily be conveyed to it. As I recommended 
ch^lk for the foundation of the yard, I more par- 
ticularly do so for the bottom of the pond: it is 
sweeter and softer and more purifying to the blood 
than either spring water or water that stands upon 
clay or gravel ; but whatever be the witter, or the 
bottom, great care should he taken that the pond 
be made close and tight. * r 

Another advantage to a f*rm I would also sub* 
mit to proprietors, which » to plaat shaws of fro* 
l£ to 2£ rods wide along the north and east sides 
of their largest inclosure^ particularly those in- 
tended for pasture. In ap open country the climate 
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is thus made more temperate, which not only im- 
proves the herbage, but the cattle also^* it liesMifc 
supplies the tenant with constant materials fbf htfr- 
dles, &r and saves him the exp'ence aiid trouble Of 
going about the country to purchase them.- " 

Another great • convenience about a ftfriA are 
-pounds, which should be so plated that one ^ouiid 
may serve four fields. They are particularly tiseftft 
in case of accidents to the sheep or cattle; or ik 
case of their being wanted to be examined by thte 
salesman or butcher, thus saving the inconvenience 
and loss oif time of driving the cattle to the farift 
yard. ' 

- A pond should invariably be made at the Corner 
t>f every grass field for the cattle, and as recom- 
mended for the pounds, may be each placed so as to 
serve four fields ; a clump of trees in a pasture 
field, planted on a dry and rising spot, is a very 
desirable thing in hot weather as affording shade 
and shelter. 

COTTAGES. 

-„ As an appendage to a farm-house, these very 

necessary buildings cannot be dispensed with; they 

•Were originally, I apprehend, built as they are now, 

Upon the wastes and commons, and either by stealth 

W by the connivance or instigation of the officers of 

M&k .parish. And it would seem that to such an 

alarming degree had these encreased, that it was 

thought necessary in the good old days of Queen 

;Bess> to pass an act in the 31st year of her reign, 

t c. 7, to prevent any person from building a cottage 

except in market towns> &c. unless he laid four acres 

of freehold ground or Jand of inheritance to it, but 
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however, Jo the 15th of the present reign, c. 32, it 
was thought that this statute, of Elizabeth tended to- 
kssen population, and was in other respects very, 
faconveniejit to the labouring part of the nation, as 
it Jar4 them under great difficulties to procure ha- 
bitations. . We; may therefore with submission date, 
the inconvenieacies which are now found to exist, 
ip no small degree to the abolition or repeal of the. 
act of Elizabeth, and the very universal sanction 
and toleration which this act of George III. passed 
nearly 30 years ago has given to the poor, t am 
certainly of opinion that this class of people should 
have their proper residence, and I equally think, 
that according to the size of the farm there should 
t>e as .'many, cottages, upon all parts of it. (as may. 
be most convenient) provided for as many families 
as such a farm cfm, be supposed to employ, to each 
of which a gpod garden should be allotted, and a 
certain allowance of milk every day from the farmer, 
the whole to be comprised in the lease to the farmer 
as the means of insuring their services, and keep- 
ing them tolerably honest: had the legislature in- 
troduced such a clause as that in the act, and had 
Obliged the landlords within a given time to build 
these cottages, we should not now have felt all 
the clamqur and inconvenient- ies which are ex peri 
epced by the present encroachments; for the la*; 
bour0r |n eve^y class of manufactures and mechanics 
are much mope conveniently situated in villages or 
towns, although perhaps they may not lie so healthy 
thereby. As I may have occasion to touch upon 
this, surest again, when we come to consider the 
article of wastes, commons, and timber, I sh^ll 
OijJy further observe, th^t there appears % very ma- 
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riifot enronwm opinion formed of the rights* of 
ttttnmonage, ^Wch.AFrckimed by cotti^crs, nntMty, 
that . because they have assiuned a right and fol- 
lowed up the practice, which may h«*e appeared 
of no great moment to the tenant* mm molestla, of 
feeding so many geese upon the common, they hare 
as indubitable a right to an allotment of it upon a* 
inclosure as the lord of the manor, the freeholder, 
ot die copyholder, and in this light it seems. to feaVcr 
been* considered by many commissioners. I haw 
but seldom acted in that capacity it is true; truVl 1 
have often been engaged to protect the indefeasible* 
rights of the proprietors, and I have more frequently* 
found the question of right abandoned by the com* 
flrisstoaers, as a thing which those people could not* 
support, and that of policy or prudence substituted; 
by which system of moderation, however- unfair, 
thesecottagers often obtain allotments, which being 
now so frequently repeated in consequence of the 1 
numerous inclosures taking place in some counties; 
particularly Bucks, where I am much concerned, 
it has induced a claim to be so strongly made by 
the cottagers, and so many precedents called in to 
support it, as to' become no longer policy but a 
matter of necessity; no acts of the commissioners 
however, although they may to a certain extent be 
sanctioned by the legislature, and the quantum of 1 
allotment to these cottagers may not be worth the 
disputing, yet no act of theirs, however extensive 
their powers may be, will justify them in giving 
away a property which may have been established 
by ancient prescription; and vested in the lord of 
the manor by certain grants, as well as in the free* 
holder or copyholder; for although the term com-^ 
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too^ JBUsfull^t acceptation; mpybetitttterstood^ 
bp something that belongs to aft alike, quod ad 
ottftKfe pertinent* dr* * right that one man ha* to 
-put h Rattle <m-lfend that belongs to another, yfcfr 
as that night roust have been defined, and confined 
to certai* lands and property in the neighbourhood, 
perhaps in the original grant to the tord of the 
sott, it could not be supposed to include all surrep^ 
titioila property ^hieh might spring up hereafter 
in that neighbourhood ; because by inattention* or 
in the absence of the principal proprietor, that 
right might in time be frittered- away to a mere no- 
thing, to the serious injury of such a man's family; 
but 4 the great Locke defines the term, and confine* 
it also, for he says, that it is a property equally t& 
be participated by a certain number; even the ap- 
pellation of the term common in gross, will not 
give the cottager the right which has been assumed,' 
for if I understand it, it only means that a man 
without baring any land at all to his cottage or 
tenement, may have a liberty of commonage, but 1 
that must be either by grant to him or his heirs, or 
by prescriptive right; if therefore, the cottager^ 
claim is surreptitious, that is in plain terms, if bis 
cottage was erected without the consent of the lord 
of the manor or his agent, acting by his orders, 
and either by stealth or connivance of the parishf 
officers, that does not give him a right of coin-- 
monage, nor a right of allotment upon an ind(^ ^ 
sure, although he itaay have fed 100 geese; * &&&/** 
and some hogs upon it; but policy niay grant hSgtn?~ 
that allotment which right could not sustain. c v -■ 
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LEASES. 



The leases of this county are of various des$rip~ 
tions, some depending upon the permanent ar tem- 
porary interest which the lessee may have in the 
property; others depending upon whether, the fee 
is in the churchy or in some college, or in some 
corporate body, and some look forward to some 
distant improvement, either by parcelling out the 
property for building upon, or to accommodate 
those at very extravagant rates who may have, air 
ready built, especially if the situation happens to- 
be within a few miles of the, metropolis, near to 
any market town, or to an improving and 
increasing village. We have under all these cir- 
cumstances therefore, leases for terms of 7, 14, and 
21 years, we have also many leases for lives, held 
chiefly under the church, and we have farms witb~> 
out any leases at all ; my business will be to explain, 
as well as I can, these several sorts of leases, with 
their usual covenants, and state their operative ten- 
dency to promote or to depress the great pursuits of 
agriculture. 

Leases are a certain compact entered into be*, 
tween a landlord and a tenant, and should be, as far, 
as the nature of the case can be, .mutually advan-, 
tageousj the landlord gives up and resigns for a 
limited time his right to the use of the soil,, upon, 
being paid a certain valuable consideration; he ha& 
a right to exact as a condition to be performed by. 
the tenant , that he shall conform to such and such, 
covenants, and he has a right to have his estate re- 
turned to him again j at the expiration of that pe- 
riod, certainly not worse than when he let it, but 
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generally in better condition, or otherwise the tenant 
does not farm it properly; and he also has a right 
to* lay, that in case all or any of these conditions 
are net complied with and fulfilled, he shall, as 
soon as these infractions are discovered, have hii 
estate hack again/ with an equivalent also for the 
deterioration. If a tenant, after having had due 
time to look over the particular covenants with his 
friends, and which his landlord has made & sine qua 
non, and with his eyes open signs a lease that may 
in many shapes operate to his own injury, he can 
blame nobody bat himself; but the mischief does 
not however end here, for besides ruining himself 
perhaps he may also' ruin the estate. The intention 
of leases could only be to protect the property of the 
landlord against the rapacity of a bad tenant, and 
a good tenant against the whims of a troublesome 
capricious landlord; wherevet these are clearly 
drawn tip without any room for quibble, at a fair' 
and full rent, a lease for a term of years is a most 
valuable title to landlord, tenant, and the commu- 
nity ; but unless the land is in exceedingly good con- 
dition at first entry, nothing short of 21 year* 
should be granted. In the second division of leases, 
for lives, they have their conveniences as well as 
inconveniences, they are upon the whole disadvan- 
tageous to the lessees, and far from being so advan- 
tageous to the lessor as they might; of. course the 
public benefit is so much lessened: and in order that 
this point may be clearly understood, for I have had 
a great deal to do in the valuation of this property, 
I will endeavour to explain myself as fully and as 
briefly as possible. I have said that these estates 
upon lives are more often disadvantageous to tt~ 

VOL.1. I 
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uanfe ikm advantageous to hgdhwda; *nd 4i»«r 
my opinion was, in the first instancy that ewj 
lea* should be mutually advantageous, Now let i* 
see the intent «f <be two parties, the lessor a*& 
the lessee, what it the value of each of their sfcantfe 
eompaaed with a freehold estate of 39* yeas? , JMfer* 
chase? And first a leasehold estate foe three, iifea 
of rflW pes annum, suftgwt to a jseaervei r$ntio£ 
«a£5 per annum* and suppose the lector to demand 
one year and a half rent upon the renewal of every 
life; by the usual calculation of lives, a single life 
is held to be equal to 14 years purchase; hut it 
frequently happens, where the nominees do not live 
in any town, or are not of any dangerous, oocxy 
pation, that three good lives will hold out upwards* 
of 60 years, of which there ace several instance* in 
thifr county. Allowing however the average number 
to be the fairer calculation, they will amount to 
45 years; therefore, the lessee will have 45 years 
profits of the estate, supposing that he does, not 
choose to renew at all. This -s^lOO pee annum, after, 
deducting the reserved rent, gives us j€95, which at 
30 years purchase is equal to ^2850. £f ow ^ 
v*lue of ^1 at 5 per cent to be paid after the 
lapse of the above 45 years comes to &?. S^cLsp 
that j€SS50 at 9s. 2\d. is ^309 13*. 9d, wherefore 
the value of the lessor's right in such an estate, is 
£ 309 13*. 9d and that of the lessees, comes cop.* 

sequently to 
j£«540 6sl $d. 



Suppose therefore, and, in oWkr to remedy tfc* 
iacouveniCTices attending ifcese sorts 4>f temurev 
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fhatrthe fossae ceuWhave the fee simple invested hi 
trim/ and that m Ken df paying fine* upon rt* 
ncwak, he w A to have the estatt charged wilh a 
given animal rent which might be itode eqaal in 
valtoe, and whkh would be infinitely more advan- 
tageous to both lessor ©# lerisee than the present con- 
tingent plan. In order to effect this upon a fair 
*nd equitable basis, it appears to resolve ksdf into 
a very simple demonstration; for as we haYe proved 
the lessor's right hi this property to bo worth 
rfJO* 1*. %d. which, after the rate of £9 6s. 8rf. 
(which is the interest per eentage that land bears at 
90 years purchase) will come to J&10 6s. 5d. and a 
fraction, let this sum be paid in lieu of fines. 
But again, suppose in tins estate of jf 100 per an- 
num sttfcrjeet to the rent as before reserved of £5, 
and where it is custbmaty to allow the lessor a year 
and a half* rent tipon the renewal of a life, wbkh, 
having deducted the reserved rent, will amount 
to £U<* 10*. for the lessor's fine, and this divided 
by the single life, or 14, the result vriH be £ 10 to.6d. 
( vthich proves very nearly that the value of the said 
fine per annum is about what I hare before stated, 
and therefore my position is not far from being 
correct, ) which sum added to the reserved rent, is 
what the lessee will haw to pay out of j£100 a year; 
as a fi*ed and permanent rent, in consideration of 
having tile fee simple invested in him. But there 
is a hardship in the manner of collecting fines 
that are arbitrary, which those only tha* have ex- 
perienced them can be aware of In some instances 
two yearn improved rents are demanded, in others 
the best horses, cowl, o*en, and the like are taken : 
alt thett are negative tern^ atodinrolTetho parties 
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in many serious difficulties ; for example, one of 
the nominees dies, it may be the tenant's life, or that 
of his wife or child; but, as if he or his family were 
not sufficiently afflicted by thir severe but natural 
visitation of God, the steward of the manor comes 
directly, and marks the best animals upon the pre- 
mises, and these may be brood mares or stallions, 
as in^ the case of Sir Ferdinand Poole's Waxy, of 
inestimable value, or they may be Young Shaks- 
peares out of Mr. Paget' s famous breed of bulls, 
some of Mr. BakewelPs, or some oien ready for 
Smitbfield equal to Mr. Westcar's, or they iniy be a 
parcel of lean Welsh or Scotch runts, proportioned 
to tile abilities and circumstances of the times or 
the tenant. Now why should not a more certain and 
positive exaction be made, something defined and 
determinate, proportioned to the annual rent; and 
this might easily be done, for if 14 years is allowed 
to be the value of a single life, the fine will be 
found to.be one-third part of the share which the 
lessor hath in such an estate; and if more; than that 
i* required, it is the undoubted interest of the te- 
nant not to renew at all. At present however, in 
this county, it is usual to take one year and a half s 
rent, to which are to be added the fees to the 
steward of the manor, amounting to 8, 10, 12/. 
or more, according, to the custom of that manor. 
Having pointed out as well as I could, the value of 
this property to both parties, in which there is an 
apparent advantage on the side . of the lessee, in 
some instances, let us bring their two interests into 
a narrow compass, and see how they stand to a 
farmer, who knows nothing of the calculation of 
fehincts> and who considers the lea*e of three Uvea 
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/nearly equal to freehold, with the exception how- 
ever of an annual rent No\v ^rbvided IMe&e lffres 
/are all young and healthy/he begins a v6ry spirited 
.system of farming, and lays out his mon^yifretely 
„in manuring, draining, chalking, marling build- 
ing, fencing, or the like : by some such fatality as 
I know to have happened in some estates whichM 
thave valued in the west of England,' these lives 
drop off very unexpectedly, and very qukkly, what 
then must be the consequences to' the family of 
such a man, by such an unforeseen circumstance? 
TS/ly readers will naturally see nothing but ruifi fend 
misery, unless, he can find friends to assist him." 'Eet 
me here then ask this question; is it prudent in any 
man to pursue a spirited system of farming uptftt a 
lease for lives, while he is liable to &uch contingeri- 
n cies, and if he is not, is not the public very great 
losers by every such lease. But suppose that these 
lives bold out the 45 years, or perhaps a great deal 
longer, does not the lessor suffer a very great dimi- 
nution of property, by receiving no more than the 
reserved rent during his life ; nay sometimes it has 
happened, in particular estates, - that the lessor has 
received no rent or equivalent at all. Under either 
of these circumstances therefore, the public are &ure 
to be the sufferers, because neither party will choose : 
to run into any expensive improvements. Should 
the country be open, cold, and wild, like Bagshot 
Heath, would it be prudent in either, nay^buld it 1 
be likely that either would attempt, to circumscribe' 
such property by belts of trees, or to plant any in 
the divisions ; the lessor we are sure wouhf riot, 
because perhaps he may have only a life interest 
Hi it himself; and were the lessee to do it, he would 
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hereafter have to i*y fertile money h#*bid**Sr 
ponded. TW^m, viwngih#9|^cti»wt^tawr 
Mgbt you will, it is oeithe* efr WflfagW W* fc> 4hp 
lessor, the lessee, or the public; wbwaj h»*vegr 
political view of it, each of tfwm ough* «p**V * 
certainty, without reservation, to he fMutP:.#ft4 
taking it up in this iP4P*ef, al thwgfr it w#l£ 
materially affect th# presort \§m of the land i* 
regard to estates, yet there ie «e more reason why 
9U ahoikien of the tenure ef lejtses upop Jiy» 
should not meet the sanction of P^flip»ent> thai* 
aet# which relate to inclosures, *u*d rimilar iwg. 
provementf in political economy. A tease % Ji# 
cannot he made so 00 to <#p*nwie# ip foturo* #w 
this reason, that Livery (which if where the gffeig 
is not made on the tend* hut only in sight of it) 
cannot he grunted or removed by power of a#oj> 
ney, but hy the parties themselves. The form is 
thus: the lessor says to the lessee, " I grant you 
yonder land, enter and tfke possession of it." 

Those farms whiqh ere without leases are in 4 
situation truly unfortunate* in whatever light they 
are viewed ; and although we have a solitary in- 
stance in this comity of so great a confidence 
of a tenant in his landlord, as to induce him to 
sink a very large capital on so precarious a tenure, 
yet it is but fair to hope that a landlord so circum^ 
stanced h*s honourably guarded against the event 
of any dissolution of lifo, by a grant, or by some 
express act, to secure to such a tenant a term of 
years commensurate to so large a property thus in- 
vested upon his estate; if not, the folly and weak* 
ness of the proceeding can only be laid at his own, 
door. I repeat that farms without leases are truly 
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trtrfblWn*t*thtngs> imdljam80frf<tewiy, tWartia 
JWs*#fa^ ) «* , «^«*a«^«*« v Aa* I travel; 
tffey 4*tfgiW*gl(*«u«4 >*»* mpidly and lamenia- 
My, feft Inmost <cenffeM that die farmers have in a 
#rtfat?4tegreg brought tike misfortune upon them" 
gftves. I am compelled *» speak as I find things, 
itot til I'VWrtW ehoese them to be : the great crops 
#f corn, ■ tts <denniess, the excessive value of 
Jtoek have made poor men rich, and many a rich 
man covetous and overbearing. There is at all 
times a eertefa drmiishness and obstinacy with * 
disposition perfectly unaccommodating in the far* 
mer that has teen low bred and wtthmit education; 
if bk landlord wishes for any particular accommo- 
dation he cannot grant it without a great deal of 
hesitation, reflection, and reluctance, although the 
object be ever; so trifling, and then he tacks some 
Consideration to the grant of present or futurn con* 
4iderable Talue; but perhaps if he either intends or 
thinks he must leave the farm at the expiration of 
his lease, he wffl m that case not grant it at all, 
though his landlord should be disposed to pay him 
almost as much as the tee simple for the accommo* 
dsrtton. There are not many in this county I am 
fcappyto *ay of such a disposition. ; I have how- 
ever met with two or three instances, particularly 
during this survey. In Worcestershire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Gloucestershire, Dorsetshire) and Susie*; 
I have met with several. Is it therefore to be won-^ 
dered at,- that gentlemen, who are disposed to be,> 
and who* have been, kind landlords, ( but whe^ 
ther they ' have or^ not- Is not* material,) " and who 
bate been foiled ; in an attempt to improve the 
beauty or the conveniences of their estates by the 
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w? c^maw}ftrtflg temper of >*if4fllMfc ifafcfcl 
^i^e fyog* %»c«$fo#i, , qpipr to ptft &m 
f$fr pthei; fcaiwt's poj*c£ tp 4 refuse tl^ n Wib*te*0t 
j^y.jqay tbujt proper to require? , Ithifck fob 
pot, juad bew# it is* tl^ai J kjioyr (£pr I h*W> feee* 
P*esept where such * decfctrgtiw bap bepu m^te by 
a Jajge jiarty of gentlemw j tfct seveijal geftttew* 
never will grant aijy Jejwe^ ajtb?^b f ,th0j k#o» 
$*$ by so doipg they, will f not> malfc gp mnph to* 
fey one-third as they would otherwise 49 by glftfrt* 
|ng leases, Could #ig di^^Qtages^tteodiftg sup^ 
a resolution, be simply cpnfined to, the partie* 
themselves, the landlord and tenant, the coq&e* 
quences would, not he material to the publico 
hut as that cannot be the case, they wUl.Vef^ 
probably be alarming at sojne future day, sJbpukl 
such ?.-turn of thinjd^ig and ftctipg g*ii| tgrgimi 
amopg PUT 8??** lftftdp4 proprietor?. The only. 
ppssifel^ rpajpn, why agriculture has flourished so 
i^uc^; in Engl^y and h?5 attained its present pre*, 
qpinent jjyik in the eyes of all Europe, and why 
Our neighbours the French are 60 far behind, us in 
the management of their farms, is the security 
which lease* have given to pur farmers; and the 
wapt of them, accounts for t^e xpiserable situation 
which the French farmer has always been in* Re~ 
verse however the scene, and I do apt hesitate io L 
say that the French farmer will saqn be in ik*r 
situation that our farmers are now in, both as to 
nj^n^geroent and $s to property Tw^te ourst will 
revert fast to the present situation of the French, 
in spite of all our knowledge and capital. The 
French fencers, with a great many of whom I 
havs conversed very lately, I a^a sensible, do not w^t, 
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tkttt «r *itf Nation to exert it, and 'some hare ex- 
erted themselves at all risks, bat the consequences 
kltve been suih as to prevent a repetition; but let 
their hrided proprietors give them permanency and 
securky in their farms, by well adapted leases, and 
a little 'management or relaxation of rent for the 
deficiency of capital, and such is the quality of 
their soil and the favourableness of their climate, 
♦hat they would soon make a different figure from 
what 4hey do sow. But with all our skill and c*< 
pitah where no leases are granted, or where leases 
eloggad with restrictive, ridiculous, obsolete cus- 
toms prevail, what is the state of our farms under 
suclr circumstances? what has however every person 
employed by the Board said of them? they are in 
general, I assure them, no better than the French 
farm* are* at this time ; they are in no instance so 
clean, and so free from rubbish, for in this point I 
think the French are a pattern even for our good 
farmers. In a political point of view, therefore, I 
am free to say that landlords and tenants should 
give wjty so far to the general good as not to make 
private differences become public losses; for without 
some such mutual cdncessions and accommodations 
it is impossible that either the one or the other can 
do as well for themselves as they might or ought; 
and consequently a distance, if not an animosity, is 
kept up between them to the serious injury of every 
party? Landlords, as composing the higher classes 
* of the community, should recollect that they tiold 
the ground for the advantage of the public weal, and * 
as such are only guardians or trustees, because they 
might take it into their heads not to let their estates 
at all, but to let them go to ruin; such an event 
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however could not be talerited A& a 'flfce cobs* 

Another cause why a general dtisKlfe appear* 'to 
hate taken place with regard to leases, b Ae ^are* 
less and insecure manner in which they are often- 
times drawn up ; and so at variance is one ptH: of 
the lease found to he with another, that a laadfttai 
stands no sort of chance of a remedy either at 
common law or in equity against a bad tenant; for 
if the cause is tried at the assizes, the jury may be 
nearly all farmers or connected with diem, and 
they hare a fellow feeling for one another in spite 
of their consciences. If it comes into Westminster 
Hall, the landlord will find a host of honest to* 
mers come up to support the integrity and jdtili of 
their neighbour ; who proving the custom of the 
country, and so forth, the landlord is sure to bo 
foiled, unless the transaction is of such notoriety a* 
not to be got over, but then his ignorance and 
other excuses will be brought in aid to lessen the 
quantum of damages; and this may be what the 
landlord did not want, but the farmland to get fid 
of the tenant Indeed among all the leases which 
I have seen in the county, I have never met with 
one more concise, more plain to the common under- 
standings of mankind, more free from the technics! 
jargon of the law, which only serves to puzrie and 
confuse, than one drawn up by those eminent no* 1 
tary publics, Messrs. Atkinson and Robson, of the 
Royal Exchange, London ; every particular cove- 
nant was explicitly laid down, in plain; honest, 
intelligible language, and that is the only way k* 
which they should be done, and not in a hand 
6 
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read and understand. 

wtf 1 fiaiaraUy *&* *kii «**t to freehold tenure, ft* 
!et*e fi>r U least 81 years is the only one that will 
jm£fy any well mommg tenant to risk his capital 
in aaprovemeet, or rather act in improvement, but 
in pursuing a fair and steady sort of husbandry ; 
but if to is expected i» improve Bagshot Heath, 
by inclosing, marling* &c. if he is requited to re* 
Glaitii atme of Ae bogs in the same neighbourhood, 
or to make any permanent or lasting, but expensive 
improvement by draining or planting, &c. he ought 
to have a lease commensurate to the extent of the 
undertaking. In all cases where I have been con* • 
eerned, where an old tenant has quitted a farm in 
bad plight, I have advised the landlord, and it has 
beat always acceded to, after ascertaining its fcif 
rent, to begin moderately and increase tike rent 
every seven years, and it will be found to have this 
good effect, that a young man, upon taking such a 
form, may have got 2 or ^3000 to stock and take 
the orop, and he must sink a great deal the first 
seven years to clean it and get it into condition, 
but if he is to pay the full rent of ^500 a year, 
during the whole term of SI years, be must sink 
under it, perhaps, if the seasons are untoward; 
when if he was to pay but ^400 the first seven 
years; j£50O the n«xt seven, he could afford to pay 
even j£60tt for the last seven years ; the landlord in 
fact gets a greater rent and both parties are accom- 
modated thereby . 
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. In a county so near to the metropolis., aad, con- 
taining such a variety of tenantry, and *ucb ^ va- 
riety of soils, it is next to impossible that land $f' 
the same quality can every where bear the^ame 
price; we know indeed that it does not, apdlibr 
this reason, every inch almost of the county th<*t js 
situate within half an hour's drive of the stone's 
end, is laid- hold of by the opulent trader, place- 
man, or builder; some of it however, is still held 
by a few nurserymen, gardeners, cowkeepers, and 
brickmakers, but the whole of this division will 
average ^6 per acre, some of it letting as high as 
10 or ^12 four miles from London. Beyond this 
distance, to one hour's drive, I think it will average 
£5 10*.; beyond that, upon the chalks it will 
average near 20$. per acre, upon the clays about 
16$. and upon the sands about 16$. ; this, as far as 
I could collect, appears about the medium present 
rent. There are, as there always will be, farms and 
places exceeding these rents considerably, and 
others as much below what they really ought to be j 
and whether they are at present too high or too 
low, I am satisfied that the Board will hardly e\> 
pect me to give an opinion, such even as they are 
in the clayey district, It was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that . many *qld and formerly respectable 
small farmers, could stand their ground three yean 
fig©* owing to the heavy burthen of the poor's rate, 
amounting as I well know to 18 and 20$. 6d. in the 
pound, at a valued assessment, and the accumula? 
tion of other taxes, many of them were obliged to 
apply to the parish for relief, and several jrffer 
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parting with their all, yrere obliged to go into the 
workhouse ; perhaps every one of them were honest 
respectable characters, born on their farms, with 
two or three bad seasons for those soils, together 
Vitft the height of taxes, entirely ruined them ; 
indeed in the lower part of this county it was a most 
lameirtable scene and circumstance, and such as I 
ihill never forget. 

TITHES* 

In a case of so much magnitude as the tithes of 
this county, which, besides being a corn county, 
contains the first hop district in this kingdom, per- 
haps in the known world, I hope I shall stand ex- 
' cused if I give to the subject its due consideration. 

I have always lamented the dire effects of tithes, 
and the immense injury which the continuation of 
them is to the agriculture of the county: but 
halving* had occasion to see the full operation of 
their baneful effects in some instances as a valuer 
only, and in one, as a collector of them in kind; 
I may at least speak of them as I have found them. 
It is not material to this generation to be informed, 
at what period of our history tithes were first insti- 
tuted, but it is of some importance to know foe 
What purpose, they were originally designed, which 
I shall briefly notice in the sequel. It is sufficient 
that they exist, and that they are sanctioned by the 
laws of the land. It is with great submission, how- 
ever, that I presume to say, that no law of what- 
ever magnitude it may be and of whatever standing 
as to time, should at this time of day remain-, when 
it is proved by every day's experience to be partial 
in its operation, oppressive and insufferable in th* 
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highest degree to a certain clas* of subjects * tejtt*. 
tiottf to the moral* of the people and to tfcewelftte 
rff the state, and oftett proves unjust and ia* 
mfffcient to thdae wb6iti it wa* intended to bcneit. 
It fe partial, because it affects orily atld dr aw* itt 
menne* from the land almost exclusively, farte&A 
ef making it pay 6rtly its proportion with &&j Olfee* 
species of property, which cannot b* dfcptitdd ft) 
receive equal benefit from its protection. It is op- 
pressive and insufferable, because it takes away from 
the ingenuity, the eiertion, and the Capital, which 
bare been super-employed to raise a veif valuable) 
eorarooditv over and above what the soil in a state 
ef moderate cultivation could or would have pro- 
duced. It is injurious to the moral? of tie people, 
because it sets them at variance with the ministers 
ef the Gospel: some it drives from the church to 
the sectaries; and others to the alehouse; every 
man therefore is driven' in some way or other to de- 
vise means to avoid the payment of the tithe, and 
oftentimes to destroy; but always to lessen the value 
of that property iviidh by law belongs to another. 
ft is unjust and insufficient to the parson, because 
in a fit of madness the greater part of the* corn 
lartds may be laid down to grass, as in the case of 
the parish of Buckland, to the serious diminution 
of his revenue, and because in a very large parish 
be cannot take h& tithe ifi kkid if he thinks 1 fair • 
composition has been too small (and the parish 
agree not to give him more, and which will at oncd 
set iim at variance with it, let his moral character 
b&wfcat it may), but at a certainty of a very great 
lbss, in spite of aft his exerticms > or his threats 
TJkey will take care by a previous understanding to 
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give him notice that at audi a time his tithe will be 
set out; tbi* will be as late in the afternoon as pos- 
sible (4p4 it ip wt lawful to eater any man's ground 
before yoij have received notice) he cannot be with 
hi* tejuns in every man's farm at the hour which 
they have appointed, some will carry the corn be- 
fore he gets there* aad he must in that case put up 
with what they may ehyse to leave behind, as his 
titho, whether it bq fair i» quantity or not; some 
wifi makei small sheaves and take care to leave the 
smallest, which is so placed that it may fall into the 
furtowj that if it wines wet it may get well soaked; 
other§ will hayQ all the women and children in the 
field to glean as soon as the farmer begins to carry, 
who are instructed to have a pull at the parson's, 
tithe; others will have the tithe beat out in the 
night; others will have the tithe carried off by 
wholesale, and pretend to know nothing about it; 
others will c^rry it away in the day time to prevent 
a* they please to say its being stolen by night Some 
won't let you ride into their premises after, or with 
the waggon ; others won't suffer a waggon to enter 
that has already got any tithe in the waggon, al- 
though it should not exceed a dozen sheaves, and per- 
haps the whole parish will give you but one notice 
instead of e wry day: although I contend that every 
time they set out the tithe it is a new act, and as 
such there ought to be a fresh notice, but I do not find 
that th&law is sufficiently clear in that point. Again* 
every one of your tithing men are to be bought by 
strong beer, drams, and money, so that in fact it 
i$ a compleat and perfect robbery of the parson, , 
frow* first to hat, from the highest magistrate in the 
parish to the very lowest £w«*r, ?ut should the 
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determination to take tile tithed in kind arioe from 
any particular pique on the part of the pardon, of 
the impropriator, and be resisted violently on the part 
<tf the parish, as was the case at Battersfca, and else- 
where, I do not know of a scene more truly de- 
plorable. No language that I can find can paint 
the consequences in its true colours; it as at once 
a disgrace to the country that some other method 
should not be devised to satisfy the admitted claims 
of so respectable a dass of people upon fair, equita- 
ble principles, without taking it altogether from 
the land: it is said, that so great an alteration and 
innovation of the law of the land might be at- 
tended with serious consequences, so it may be said 
of the consequences of impressing seamen, or the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, yet we know 
that both those acts which are admitted to be an 
infringement on the liberty of the subject, have 
more than once saved this country ; but we have a 
case in point to support the abolition of tithes, and 
the adopting of another mode to compensate for 1 
the abolition, which is in the case of most of the 
inclosures throughout the kingdom, where by sus- 
pending or altering a part of that law of the land, 
we have tacitly admitted the injustice and the im- 
propriety of the measure, or else why condescend 
to make the alteration ? As a loss to the community 
it is incalculable, not only as depressing and damp- 
ing the spirit of all agricultural pursuits, but by 
tfee destruction of so much corn as, but* for taking 
it in kind, would have found its Way to the barn; 
apd I think I may fairly calculate that on^sixth of* 
all the resisted tithe in this kingdom is every year dei 
str*9 QtL Hitherto we have spoken of great or rec- 
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ixsnA tithe*, we must my a little q£ Vicarial iifhe& 
In this part of the subject the ldfe^ignthe vfcar if 
very considerabte ; unless in the cAs^^ft hops, he if 
in general obliged to compound, andi* f partiy under 
thfe necessity, if tihie parish k wide, to afe$ept of so 
mltch composition money as either his predecessors 
used t6 receive, or as they may please to give him. 
For a clef gyttian to turn factor, which he must do if 
Ike takes it in kind, and to keep & warehouse for th* 
redeptionof nfrilk, butter, eggs, poultry, pigs, fruit, 
vegetables, seeds, roots, saffron, woad> madder, 
hops, hemp, lax, honey, wax, and turnips, which 
I understand are now claimed also as small tidies, 
dppears to be contrary to the very essence of religion f 
w£ know hemiist not turn dealer, and yet' how -the 
law and the fact are? at variance, for if he must take' 
the tithe in kind, he mtist retail it out or sell it ill 
such a way as he is likeVy to make the most of it: 
*&say it i» contrary to the doctrine Of the Gospel, •' 
\*hich explicitly says, that we are not to be mindful 
of the things of the earth but to lay up treasures in 
Heaven, which puts a negative upon the idea of M 
clergyman, above all men, from being a dealer in 
earthly good*. 

To pro-re the evil tendency of taking tithes i A 
kiad, the farmers in the parish of Elsted, which is 
insthe sandy part of the county, have of late years 
taken to growing carrots, and as the toil produces 
finer a*d handsomer roots than perhaps any other 
part of the kingdom, the best and handsomest root* 
are sent to the Londoti- markets, a distance of near 
40 miles of land carriage; and the inferior ones affe ' 
kept for feeding their stock. But the clocgyman 
having last year taben hi« tithes in kind tp the s#* 
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rieus injury of the grower^ ihey intended 4e4fwrf 
fjrofe* growing^' many, because the eapence of 
growing tfien* 4* *ery heaty, and the adtfatttag* 
in particular Reason* somewhat precarious. >' ; 

- The pariih of Auckland is under a similar proite 
lament; a question of considerable importance nn 
tried at the la*t quarter session* at Retgato respect- 
ing it, but as I am not acquainted with Ihe iaue> 
I merely mention the circumstance. 
, In the first part of this subject, I have said thai 
it was of some importance to know for what parpen 
ses tithe* were, in the first dawning of Christianity, 
established; because by proving that, we shall 
he better able to shew that any alteration which 
the legislature may in its wisdom think fit to make, 
WiH be no infringement on the principles of our 
constitution. In the early periods of the *sta-> 
Wishment of the christian religion in this oeuntry 
we shall perceive that by much the greater part of 
th* revenue* of the church were purely eleemosy- 
nary/ And the deatribution of them w*s entrusted 
fey the pious and charitable laity with great pto* 
jmerty to th$ clergy residing and discharging the 
duties of their function in the neighbourhood, and 
such fbnds were intended to be dirtded in the man- 
ner following ; " the prints themselves may receive 
the tithes ftom the people, aAd record i^ writing 
the nam*** of those who give, and dmda tibem in 
*he presence of witnesses according ia canonical 
authority; and let them take the firat part c^mpas^ 
iioSately add humbly for the ornament of the 
Church * *ud distribute the second with their own 
fcands compassionately and hutobly/ fw tte use of 
<^p^andtiie*traug^ 
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tnay reserte for themselves," This passage is recorded 
in the canons of the church in the reign of Henry 
I. Whoever will be at the trouble of referring to 
Dugdale's Monaaticon, and Selden on tithes, will 
#nd the particulars of which the following extracts 
arer only the outline. There were some ordinances 
collected about the time of King Athelstane, in which 
is a chapter de divisione decimarum, confirming 
the declaration above quoted. At another period 
upon an application being made to pope Gregory 
respecting bishops, the pope answered, "that the 
" custom is generally to make a quadripartite divir 
9< sion, for the hishop> for the clergy, for the poor, 
€x anil for reparation of churches." The 15th statute 
of Richard II. chapter the sixth, recites " th»t tbo 
<c diocesan of every parish church, upon the appro* 
" priation of such churches, shall ordain, according 
^ to the value of such churches, a convenient sup? 

* of money to be paid and distrfoused yearly of the 
" frait and profits of the said churches, to the poor 
''parishioners of the said churches, in aid of their 
<( living aqd sustenance for ever, and also that the vicar 
ft be well and sufficiently endowed." This statute 
appears to be confirmed by the 4th of Henry IV. 
chap. 1$, almost all the endowments mentioned in 
Dugdate are declared to be for charitable purpose, 
mad Blackstojie in his Commentaries, book 1. chap. 
Xi. thus gays r " At the firstestablishpient of pwochjai 

* clergy, the tithes of the parish were distributed 
"in a fonrfoM division; one for the use of th^ 
4€ bishop, another for maintaining the fabric of 
" the church, a third for the poor, and a fourth tp; 
" provide for the incumbent when the sees of the 

* bishop became otherwise amply endowed, th&y 
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"were prohibited from demanding their usual 
*' share, and the division was in three parts only:; 
" and hence it was inferred by the monasteries, {hat 
" a small part was sufficient for the officiating priest, 
" and that the rest might well be applied to the 
€t use of their own fraternities (the endowment of 
" which was construed to be a work of the mojst 
"exalted piety) subject to the burthen of re- 
" pairing the church and providing for its constant 
" supply/' 

We find the monasteries continuing and prose- 
cuting their claims, and by begging and other means 
eventually buying and getting into their hands all 
the advowsons within their reach ; we find also thai 
the revenues of the church, which were appropria- 
ted or rather destined for the relief of the infirm, 
the aged, and the impotent, were adequate to the 
purposes of the design ; it also appears that the le- 
gislature were very jealous lest the monasteries 
should attempt to appropriate the great tithes to 
themselves, and thereby divert the application of 
the one third which belonged to the poor from 
the letter of the law : but as in those days, the 
chancellors were always elected or chosen from among 
the members of the church, and although the lord 
chancellor of Great Britain was the legal guardian 
of every charitable estate in the kingdom, yet as 
the poor had no mode by which they could sue for 
a redress of any improper appropriation, or unjust 
detention of their portion of the tithe, we need not 
wonder if, ultimately, the whole became diverted 
into another channel, and that the poor lost their 
right in consequence of this misfortune. And so it 
really did turn out, for we see them submitting to* 
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tile encroachment and to the loss, without any at- 
tempts at recovery, at least none that I have been 
able to trace upon record. When Henry. 'VIII. 
disolved the monastic profession, and transferred 
their estates and. rights to the crown, by which 
capital stroke of despotic authority he became pos 
|essed of revenues amounting to no less a sum than 
^135,000 a year, it is probable that the clergy and 
the crown assumed the right of retaining the whole 
amount of the tithe, without supporting and main 
taining either the church or the poor, according to 
the true intent and meaning of the original institu- 
tion. But whether it really was so or not, the po- 
; §ition is still ad well founded, that the legislature 
-may and can, without any violation of the spirit of 
the constitution, so modify the law of tithes as to 
.make every man pay his relative proportion, agree- 
ably to his rank in life ; or rather agreeably to his 
.property; and thus this system, so injurious to a 
.most useful class of people, and consequently de-* 
♦ trimental to all, wopld be no longer oppressive to 
any particular class more than to another, and 
. thereby be more palatable to all parties. 

In looking into a well written pamphlet on the 
subject of tithes, which defends them on principles 
of equity, there are a few circumstances which t 
cannot pass over without taking notice of them in 
this place. It is well observed by the author that by 
the statute of 21st Henry VIII. chap. 13, severe 
penalties ate inflicted on every clergyman who shall 
engage, in any secular business, and at ordination 
t a solemn renunciation of all worldly employments is 
imposed upon them. Is this; statute become so 
obsolete as to be a mere dead letter ? And is thu 
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cteremony *i ordination a mere farm without mean- 
ing ? If it ii not, how comes it that we fifid clergy* 
men in every part of t&e kingdom, in fitirrfey> in 
Sussex, iik Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Worcestershire, taking npon themselves the office *f 
land stewards, and engaging thereby in secular em- 
ployments of Considerable extent, which necessarily 
require a great deal of active service ? Justice and 
equity demand that their income should be propor- 
tionate to their rank and habits of life ; but that 
provision ought to arise from the church, or from 
the education of youth which is completely within 
-the spirit of the Gospel. * There cannot be a ques- 
tion about the right of tithes in the manner I have 
stated them, it being a provision established by the 
legislature. The right does not therefore depend 
upon the propriety of the appointment, but upon 
the competency of the legislature to appoint. It is 
also equally true, that when a man buy* an estate, 
or takes a form, he does both with the knowledge 
that the estate is subject to the condition of the 
payment of the tenth part of the produce to 
the clergy as tithe: but although justice re- 
quires that the condition should be performed, 
yet it does not remove the extreme hardship of the 
case, that land only should be made chargeable 
with this condition, while manufacturers and the 
monied interest pay nothing to its support, It is 
equally severe that a man who, with extraordinary 
exertion and talents, employs a large encrease of 
capital, shall be compelled to pay the tenth part of 
the produce of such capital, exertion and talents, 
( while he, who does not choose either to exert him- 
self or to make use of any extraordinary capital, 
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tb^^bnrrWHjF b* 3? l 9 ri **«P«» th© »m* <*«»***£ of 
kbd |>tah*ps a wwor taUie eqiial to two 0c three 
t«m€h«, If this it toe fact, I wouM then aik if it 
*Uet »otteodto prevent all spitted improvements 
ia Jmrfhiadry ? If the farmer is sue4e*sful by hi* 
fctertioBf the impropriator takes advantage of it ; if 
la ftth decs the impropriator mate Up his loss ? If 
tithe can be established to be a consideration as a 
reht for tile exclusive privilege of cultivating and 
toaping on certain lands, the fanner hat bo right to 
complain, but that case is not synonymous, it will 
not apply here: the farmer under a lease of SI 
years, upon the face of that security, enters upon 
his ifaprovemerite, and let his profits be what thty 
may during that period, the landlord does not re- 
ceive obe shilling mote advantage; whefeag the 
paying of one tenth of the produce for the privilege 
pf cultivating the ground is, iji fact, taking an ad* 
Vantage which a landlord and the owber of the soil 
cannot do; it is inconsistent therefore with justieei 
It is ia consequence evident that the land under * 
state of high cultivation cannot allow so large a pro- 
portion of its produce to he given to the clergy : fotf 
po great is the speculation that there will o*t rental* 
fH&fficiept extra profit in this case to OMapenaaf* 
them far the extra risk. Wherever thtarefpis tithei 
: ,ar? taken in kind upon all improvements, thesis 
an, immediate failing off of exertion, in t&9*e pq,- 
ti£\<&; and those farmers I mtintain *W 9*uj ^&fr 
£rove, «re every ^hereto a certain ^rtwt imp^e- 
rished. JJut admitting that a fanf^fey a c<>Anrje 
irfg60d,hushsijn*ry very ipufcb i^^yps th^foi^ 
it i» often *o adva*it^ to tyi^, i£ j^^s ftbl,iged tft 
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IwfeiHr; beeansfe it is almwt uniformly ihe- cmrt— 
to prevent farmers from selling their leases. But 
it it, I again say,; fair, that the clergy should take 
advantage of improvements from which the landlord 
tan derive none? certainly not. With respect, to 
that rule of law which is generally quoted by ibe 
clergy, viz. malus usus abolendus est ; I answer, if 
it is right that an unreasonable custom should be 
abolished, the same will apply to the law itedf, 
which the Legislature is every day admitting to be 
unreasonable and inimical to the improvements, of 
the state. 

POOR. 

* Their management, and their claims on society 
: considered. 

' I find it necessary, hi taking a view of tins sub- 
ject, to separate the class of labourers in husbandry 
from those whom at present I mean to consider as 
the poor, and who compose no small portion of 
society. I am led to make this distinction, because 
it is an admitted fact, tbat there are fewer paupers 
among those employed in agriculture than in any 
branch of our manufactures, or commerce. It 
will be necessary to bear in mind this circumstance, 
that when I speak of the labouring poor, or the 
labourer, I do not mean ihe labourer in husbandry ; 
who will be treated of separately. 
'« The labouring poor, as well as the impotent, 
the aged, and infirm, have been in a progressive 
state of increase, to a very: alarming degree, for 
aeveral years in this county, but within the last 
four Of five years it has exceeded all credibility. 
I have in the course of this survey ; endeavoured 
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*ety earnestly to ascertain the number of poor that 
have received alms within and without their r^spec* 
*ive workhouses in each pariah, during the last four 
years ; I have also endeavoured to obtain the total 
amount of the money, actually raised and levied, 
in each year, and applied to their support and re- 
lief; but I am concerned to say, that although my 
endeavours have been warmly seconded by the in- 
terposition of several gentlemen, in most of the 
parishes, the attempt has not succeeded; and there* 
fore I am unable to state what perhaps would other- 
wise have made a strong impression upon the minds 
of the landed proprietors of the county. They will 
however see, that although I could not learn the 
amount of the money raised, I have been able to 
ascertain that the average assessments per annum, 
for the last four years, amount within a fraction to 
the enormous sum of eight shillings in the pound, 
upon <he rack rent: add then the land tax, the 
church rate, the highway rate, and the tithe, and 
see how much remains for the landlord and the te» 
nant. When I mention the county, I necessarily 
include all the parishes within the Borough of 
Southwark. 

.- Let us coolly consider the cause of this alarming 
circumstance, and by probing the wound, endear 
vour to find out a cure. The task is arduous, and 
difficult, but it is not impossible, nor impracti- 
cable: and although we do not pretend to propose 
any system, we may, notwithstanding, probably 
offer some useful hints, and be the instrument of 
bringing the matter again before the legislature, 
from whose wisdom so much may be expected.- ■ * 
According to Spratt's definition of the w?oi>d 
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poor, we ore led to understand that itlneafifi-titfqf 
who are in the lowest rank of the community, «*4 
who cannot subsist but by the charity of other*. 
^In this number are neces sa r ily to be placed* the 
aged, the blind, the lame, the fatherless apd mh 
therless, persons labouring Under sickness^ «r wbtf 
are ideots, lunatics^ &c. fbr all these the ev<frs4e$f 
of the poor are obliged to provide. There i* jUeo 
another kind of poor, on accdunt of casualties a&d 
misfortunes; as decayed housekeepers, and those 
who have been ruined by fire, water, jobbery, ojt 
losses in trade* &c. There are likewise those who 
are overcharged* disabled labourers* &c. As for 
vagabonds, strtitnpetj, and dther worthless sorts of 
pea** they ought to be sent to the house of cor- 
rection and not to , the workhouse; yet if they be 
sick while there, or the work should fell short for 
them, it would seem but reasonable that an allow- 
ance should be made by the overseer? for their sup- 
port; provided they are actually not in a capacity 
to earn sufficient for themselves; but that allow- 
ance should be positively limited and restricted to a 
bare existence* that they mAy not be induced to 
pretend illness as an excuse for idleness, and also 
as a check upon the heedless prodigality of an 
overseer. Having said thus much by way of in- 
troduction, let Us examine the cause of the vast 
increase of tbe poor in this county, and I am afraid 
the same cause or something nearly similar prevail* 
in almost every other throughout the kingdom. In 
the first placgj every human beirtg in this country, 
whatever diay be his humble lot/ is possessed of the 
same real necessities ( for iaagipary oijes are out of 
the question) \yith thote whose sphere i* so much 
3 
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irtbxyve tfeem, r tbey requite fbed, cloAthing, lodging 
and fire, and this neatly every day; without these* 
they cannot go through a life of labour, which in 
tome case* is of the most toilsome kind. The pro- 
duce of this labour is perhaps to be divided with a 
wife And several children, who all require to be 
supplied with those necessaries which I have just 
enumerated. While the labourer's health and 
strength are in vigour, he has no occasion for any 
tof those calls upon the humanity of his country, 
which is dure to be attended with instant relief ; 
but should either of these fail, before he has bee* 
♦able, by frugality/ to provide against it, the source 
of his support is annihilated, and he becomes a 
suppliant for that assistance which he is unfcbbb 
now t6 provide for himself and his family. If such 
it man has been a sober industrious character, ch»* 
*ity, and all the best feelings of human nature, 
come in aid of the propriety of granting to such a 
'man a sufficient allowance for the necessary sup- 
port of himself and family; but a distinction, in a 
-moral sense, ought absolutely to be made between 
him and the labourer who, by 4 continuation of 
vicious habits, of idleness, and dissipation, has 
brought the calamity upon himself. In a country 
like this, even such a main should not starve; but 
his food and his raiment should be characteristic of 
his conduct; and I am of opinion, that sufch a 
distinction would tend more to preserve the tnidd 
of such a man from the charms of continued in- 
toxication, and bad habits, than any sort of cor- 
poral punishment whatever, Our ancestor! tretfe 
-eo folly sensible of making such distinctions, and 
-«f not giving relief to those who were able Jo 
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work, that we find the legislature in the year \Si9, 
making use of the following strong language : 
" That no one, under pain of imprisonment by 
" pretence of piety, or charity, should presume icj 
" give any thing to those who were able to labour; 
"to encourage them to idleness and sloth, that By 
" those means they might be compelled to work for 
ic the necessaries of life." In the reign of HenryVIII, 
a law passed, that every vagabond should be whipt 
and sent to the place where he was born or last 
dwelled for three years, there to get his living ; 
if he continued in the practice of idleness, he 
was to have part of the gristle of his right ear 
cut off, and if afterwards he persisted in the sajne 
Bad course of life, he was to be adjudged and 
executed as a felon. Children under 14 years 
of age, and above five, that live in idleness, and 
are found begging, might be put to service either to 
crafts or husbandry. This same statute was con 
firmed by Elizabeth, with this difference, that if 
the vagabond was above 14 years of age, and was 
willing to alter his course of life, and could pro- 
cure any creditable person to employ him for a 
year, he was to be pardoned, or rather the punish- 
ment of grievously whipping and burning through, 
the gristle of the ear for the first offence, was to be, 
suspended; but a return to his former evil courses^ 
made hkn subject to the penalty of death, (although 
the former sentence had not been executed) unl$p& 
some creditable person would take him for two yearsu 
And if he falls a third time into a roguish life he, 
shall be adjudged a felon. Now the necessity for 
these statutes could arise only from a desire to r^-. 
#oye a growing and very alarming evil, hy ejidea- 
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^jEniring£ to encourage industry, and by punishing 
idleness. But so great is the temptation and lure 
held out by the present management of the work- 
houses,, so certain the relief to be granted by the 
parish officers, either by the orders of a magistrate, 
or according to their own inclinations; that every 
barrier against idleness and drunkenness is without 
restraint laid aside. Possessing therefore such 
ready means of securing a subsistence without hav 
ing recourse to more desperate measures, though 
they do not perhaps commit them themselves, they 
too often bring up their children in those destrue 
tive habits. 

Who can live in the country, or go into the 
country, without daily seeing gangs, if I may so 
call them, of children from the age of six to 16 
sent out to beg and plunder? This is the daily oc- 
cupation of the younger branches of the poor, 
who are as regularly initiated in the practice of it, 
as if it were a profession, by which they were to 
acquire their future livelihood; and this too by the 
iniquity of those very parents* who ought to have 
inculcated this sacred injunction on their tender 
minds, '* Thou shalt not steal." There is nothing, 
however, which falls within their grasp, that, 
sooner or, later does not become a prey to their de- 
predatory system. The pales are loosened from 
their rails or broke oft; the gates, stiles, and bars, 
are cut and mangled; the boughs of the trees whe- 
ther tijnber or pollards are hacked and separated 
from their trunks; the live and dead hedges are torn 
asunder, and all are in their turn, carried away. 
Whatever cannot be done by the children is easily 
done by the parents; even the very growing crops 
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do net e$cape (be violence of their plunder. As 
•oon as the turaipg are fit to draw, after escaping 
one or two sorts of insects, they are attacked by 
those of a larger growth, I mean the children; the 
potatoes cabbages, pease, beans, wheat, and bar <~ 
ley, all are subject to the same peculation 3 and al- 
though the mere taking a few of those articles at a 
time may be of no considerable value, yet repeated* 
anq multiplied daily by hundreds and thousand* 
throughout the kingdom, I would ask, does not 
the loss amount to several acres? These are a 
total loss which cannot be replaced, but the gates, 
the stiles, the bars, pales, and fences, must all be 
repaired and replaced immediately; and is that 
done without any expence ? Upon a large farm we 
know it is 4 serious thing; besides the danger ef~ 
losing the cattle* owing to the gaps that are made 
thereby. If such be the case in the interior of the 
country, and further removed from the contamina^ 
tions of a large town, what must not be the situa^ 
tion of those farms in the environs of such placet 
as Croydon, Kingston, Reigate, Dorking, or Guild-* 
ford, to say nothing of such places as Peckham> 
Gamberwell, Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, Mer* 
ton, and Lambeth, &c. where the population of 
this class of people is immense; and the aggregate 
of the injury will exceed all calculation'. It is no 
unusual thing to see half an acre of wheat in one 
field entirely stripped, and although I hah* known 
children caught in the fnct, and taken before a 
magistrate, yet as it could not be proved that their 
parents were privy to the transaction, the magistrate 
could only reprimand and admonish them, for they 
were too young to be personally amenable. -But 
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dfdJke>fta^er4o& the leas,, «r were fearer depre- 
dations cominitted on his property? no; It only 
mstdk therti somewhat mo re circumspect in their 
pffoeeedtogey so to to prevent the farmer from being 
able foewesr to his property. Did this system end 
hfere, happy would it he for thousands, but that is 
seldom the case; by habit they are led to consider 
olltbege articles as of no value, and that custom 
bias sanctioned their right to them. From small 
beginnings grefct consequences often follow; the 
undisturbed right to the turnip gives them a licence 
to th« apple.* from the apple to the egg, and from 
the kigg to the chicken ; thus the articles of villainy 
increase with their age, until they become hardened 
adepts in the science; and consequently fit and ripe 
for every species of villainy. What is the cause of 
rfl this misery ? it cannot be the want of employ* 
lntnt, for as Defoe said in his letter to Parliament, 
"There is more- labour than hands to perform it, 
And consequently a want of people not of employ* 
ment. No m&n in England of sound limbs and 
senses can be poor, merely from want of work; 
ail dur workhouses,, charities, Ac. for employ* 
ingi&e poor, are public nuisances, of mischievous 
tendency to the nation, increase the number of 
poor, and serve to the ruin of many families. It 
#ft regulation of the poor that is wanted, and not 
•oitiog the* to work; the labouring poor eat amd 
drink* bttt asjieei^lly drink, three times as much as 
6>r#ignets^ The number of poor is occasioned by 
tfeo** who will not work, not by thoie who can get 
no work, but if alms are to be given, Jet it be to 
t^hose only to whom dteath or sickness* have made it 
*scessary ; for aimft Undirected may be charity t* 
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a particular person, but becomes a serious injury to 
the public." 

What says Count Rumford upon the sulyect? a 
man who has devoted so much time, and taken such 
indefatigable pains in the came of the poor, can- 
not but be listened to with great attention. " The 
children of beggars are regularly trained tip to the 
profession of their parents, and having the advan- 
tage of an early education, are commonly great 
proficients in their trade. As there is no essential 
difference between depriving a person of his pro- 
perty by stealth, and extorting it from him against 
his will by dint of clamorous importunity, or under 
false pretence of feigned distress or misfortune; so 
the transition from begging to stealing, is not only 
easy but perfectly natural. That total insensibility 
to shame, and all those other qualifications which 
are necessary in the profession of a beggar, are 
likewise essential to form an accomplished thief, 
and both these professions derive very considerable 
advantage .from their union. A beggar who goes 
about from house to house to ask for alms, has 
many opportunities to steal, which another would 
not easily find; and his profession as a beggar, 
gives him a great facility in disposing of what he 
steals; for he can always say, it w#s given him ia 
charity. No wonder that thieving and robbing 
should be prevalent where beggars are numerous. 
Whatever sums of money or other assistance, 
given to the poor in alms, do not tend to make 
them industrious, never can fail to have a contrary 
tendency, and to operate as an encouragement to 
idleness and immorality; and as the merit of an 
action is to be determined by the good it produces. 
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4t*ti*&*y, *# t*4Wtion> ought not t* be estimate 
by the 7 m4Uom which are paid in poor*s r taxe% -but 
fry thp <p*t» which are takw to see that % sums 
<ar6 ^property wised at^l applied. , It has o#pp .been 
«*id, that ifce p^or are vicious and profligate, aid 
ti*at 1tofc4w> u^ihiog but force will answer to 
^abe^t^Htorobadi^nt^ and keep then* inordetj but, 
X sboOld say, 4hat because the poor are vicious and 
profligate, it is so much the more necessary to avoid 
the apf^oraoae of force ) n the management of them 
ip ^rewjtf their beeoming rebellious and inc^rrigi- 
We. - H»^ sough prudence -and caution are ijeceS- 
tary in <U*p*wrog rewards and punishments? and 
5et how IjHttle attention is in general paid to those 
import4Bt^aBsa<ctians? Rewards and punishments 
«jto the 4f*ly means by which mankind cai*,he con* 
troiiled*ad directed; and yek»how often do we see 
ikem 4iipw$ed in the most careless, most impru- 
font, *nd:mo*t improper mauler ? How often arp 
they eot*fownded> how; often misapplied? To the 
«ipro£i* u& §tf them may be attributed all the dis* 
Thiers of civil society/ to the improper and carer 
less «s6 of them* may rfost unquestionably be at- 
teibrited the prevalence - of poverty, misery, and 
ttendieity of the poor in most countries, and par? 
tieidafly in Great Britain, where the healthfulness 
*nd mildness of the climate, the fertility of the 
soil, the tfbupdfcnee of Jbel, the numerous and the 
flourishing Manufactures/ the extensive commerce, 
ami the millions of waste lands which still remain 
to- bs cultivated, furnish the means of giving useful 
employment to all its inhabitants, and even to a 
much more numerous population. But instead of 
encouraging the Jaudable exertion* of useful in- 
vol. i. L 
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dustfy, and assisting and relieving -the unfortunate 
and infirm, (the only real objects of charity,) tfc 
means designed for those purposes are so'tmsapplied 
as to operate as rewards'to idleness and immoimlity ; 
the greater the sums are which are levied on th* 
rich for the relief of the poor, the* more numerous 
will that class become, and the greater will be their 
profligacy, their shameless and clamorous impor- 
tunity." r 
" If the cause of this evil/' says the great Mr, 
Locke, "be looked into, *we humbly conceive it 
will be found to have proceeded, not from tfee want 
of employment for the poor> nor from scarcity of 
provisions, for God has blessed these times with 
plenty. The growth of the poor must therefore 
have some other cause; and it can be nothing els* 
but the relaxation of discipline and coflrnptioi*; 
"virtue and industry being as constant codnpaniott* 
on the one side, as vice and idleness on tho tfther/* 
Guthrie sees the subject in a very important 
Ugfat. " The over sensibilky of the English/' ha 
says, " is discovered in- nothing more than in ike 
vast subscriptions which are annually raised by all 
degrees of both sexes. An Englishman feels aH 
the pains which a fellow-creature suffer*, and poor 
and miserable objects are relieved in England* witft 
a liberality which some time or other maytpsovte 
injurious to industry and to society, hectuae it 
takes from the lower ranks the usual incentives of 
labour, that they may save somewhat for them* 
selves and families against the days of sickness an4 
pain. The very people who contribute to those 
subscriptions, are assessed in proportion to thcis 
property for their parochial poor, who h«ve a iegal 
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demand for a maintenance; and upwards of three 
millions sterling i9 said to be collected yearly in this 
connfry for charitable purposes ; yet notwithstandi- 
ng alf those noble provisions which would banish 
poverty from arty other country, the streets, of 
London' and the. highways of England, abound 
with objects of distress, who beg in defiance of the 
laws; which render the practice severely punish*' 
«ble. This is owing partly to the manner in which 
the common people live, who consider that food to 
be not eatable which in any other country would 
be thought luxurious," 

Adam Smith was not insensible of the state of 
this class of people when he wrote the following t 
"-Men may live together in society with some to* 
lerable degree of security, though there is no civil 
magistrate 4a protect them from the injustice of 
nyth passions, as envy, hatred,* and resentment 
But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor 
die hatred of labour, and love of present ease and 
enjoyment, are th* passions which prompt to in* 
vide property passions much more steady in their 
operation/ mid much more universal in their influ- 
ence. > Whetewr there is great property, there is 
great inequality; The affluence of the rich excites 
the indignation of the poor, who are often both 
driven by watrt and prompted by envy to invade 
his possewiiops ; it is only under the shelter of the 
civil magistrate that the owner of that* valuable 
propei ty, which is acquired by the labour of many 
years, and of many > successive generations, can 
deep a single night in security. He is at all times 
surrounded by unknown enemies, whom, though 
be ne*er pro voked, he eta never appease, and from 
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whose injustice he can be protected otfly by the 
powerful arm of the civil magistrate, continually 
held up to chastise it" If we need farther proofs 
the language of thai very able magistrate, the late 
Mr. Henry Fielding assists ua. " It is matter of 
astonishment/' says he, " to aiiy main to reflect 
that in a country Where the poor are, beyond all 
comparison, more liberally provided for than ki 
any other part of the world, there should be found 
more beggars, more miserable distressed objects^ 
than are to be seen through all the state* of Europe: 
The poor are not only a great burthen, but they 
are even a niHsance to the kingdom; that the laws 
for relieving their distresses and restraining their 
yices have not answered their purposes; and at 
present that they are very ill provided for, and 
worse governed, are truths which every man will ac- 
knowledge; and etery man who hath any property 
must feel the height of that tax "which is levied 
for the use of the poor, ind every person who has 
any understanding, must see h*w absurdly it is 
applied. So very useless is this heavy t*x> and so 
wretched its disposition, that it is a question whe- 
ther the poor or the rich ire actually more dissatis- 
fied, or have indeed greater reason to be so, since 
the plunder of the one serves so little to the real ad-* 
vantage of the other. The sufferings of the poor 
are indeed less known than their misdeeds, and 
therefore we are less apt to pity 1 them ! They starve, 
and freeze and rot among themselves ; but they beg 
and steal and rob among their betters." " If a 
sturdy beggar comes to your door begging, and 
you offer to set him to work, will be accept it ? 
no : then if you give him nothing, you run the risk 
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<rf pergonal abuse, bat if you attempt to remon- 
strate upon- 1he evil tendency of idleness, or upon 
Uis course of life, it is a great chance if you do not 
receive something worse than abuse, either imme- 
diately or- at some other opportunity.. Now the 
cause of this vast accumulation of poor, appears 
to me, to proceed from these circumstances, viz. 
the great increase and continued multiplication of 
alehouses, to the prevalence of smuggling, of which 
all these inferior alehouses are a great support, to 
ihe number of pop-shops, which lie in the heat of 
the smuggler, of which the number is inconceivable 
m this eeunty, as well as Kent, and Sussex, and 
Hants, and in a great degree to that extreme faci- 
lity with which the poor are able to obtain relief 
(no matter what -their characters are) from the 
overseers of the parish either in which they live, 
and. have a legal settlement, or wherever they can 
impose themselves. 

Whoever will give himself the trouble of look* 
ing into the history of this country will find, that 
no gooner did the clamorous situation of the poor, 
and the growing profligacy of the lower orders of 
the people claim the attention of the Legislature, 
th$n they found themselves under the necessity of 
going to the root of the evil ; to have done othfer- 
ways would have been doing the business by halves. 
In tracing the source of this calamitous evil, they 
readily found it in those sinks of vice, the inferior 
alehouses, As they found it necessary from time, 
to time to repress the licentiousness of the Vaga-* 
bend, they were obliged as often to regulate the. 
eonduct of the alehouse. Can toy thing ppeak 
more strongly ihe ideas of Parliament than thd 
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measures which they found it necessary to* pursue 
against both? and which they did pursue* Let 
any man go into one of the best of those houses on. 
a Saturday night, after the labourer has received 
his weekly pay, and he will be soon a witness of a 
scene of drunkenness and blasphemy thfct is suffi- 
cient to appal his senses, and which, if the publican 
attempts to repress, he may at once perhaps as well 
shut up his house. If the best, therefore, are, 
obliged to a certain extent, to submit to such scenes, 
what may not be expected from men of immoral 
characters, and who are determined to put up with 
every thing; indeed we know that they do encou- 
rage every species of riot and licentiousness, in or- 
der that they may the more easily plunder such 
miserable infatuated wretches. The first notice we 
have of licensed alehouses is in the 5th and 6th 
of Edward VI. according to Burn, and the pre- 
amble runs thus: " For as much as intolerable 
"hurts and troubled tt> the common wealth of this 
" realm doth daily grow and increase, through such 
" abuses and disorders as are had in common ale- 
" houses, and other houses called tipling-hbuses, 
" be it fenacted, &c." For what purpose could this 
preamble be introduced to a bill, which was in- 
tended to sanction by law that which was stated in 
the preamble to be attended with intolerable hurts 
and troubles to the commonwealth. And in fact, 
abuses and disorders increased so alarmingly that 
Elizabeth, in the 39th year of her reign, passed an 
act wherein the use of alehouses is stated, and 
the abuses of them became punishable. The p*e~ 
amble to this act says : " Whereas the ancient, tru£* 
'** and principal use of iriH», alehouses, and tk^ 
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rtujOJiolf-hAii^es, was for the receipt, relief, and 
^lodging, of way-faring people, travelling from 
f place to place, and for such supply of the wants 
f< of the people as are not able, by greater quan- 
" tities, to make their provision of victuals, and 
" not meant for entertainment, and harbouring of 
V lejrtl and idle people to spend and consume their 
• " money and their time in a lewd and drunken man- 
"net; be it enacted, &c." This act, therefore, 
punishes the landlord of such houses for permitting 
excess of drinking ; and there is another act, which 
punishes the drunkard and the tipler also; but not- 
withstanding these statutes continue at this day to 
be the law of the land, and are admirably calculated 
to prevent these scenes of drunkenness, as the cause 
of more serious evils; yet, it is melancholy to re- 
flect, that they are often no more attended to than 
if no such laws had ever been in existence. It is 
therefore to this relaxation of discipline on the part 
0f< the magistrates, and to the immense increase of 
those houses all over the kingdom that may, to a 
certain degree, be attributed that degeneracy and 
poverty which we daily aee, and which we have so 
much reason to deplore. This brii^s me to the 
subject pf relief. When a man is encouraged by 
great wages, a constant habitude for tippling, and a 
knowledge that hereafter the parish must maintain 
both himself and family when his rac# is run, and 
the facility with which he can obtain this reward 
for his improvident conduct, every restraint is at 
once-removed from the mind of such a man; and 
he is induced by this prospect to continue in his 
career at the expend of his constitution, re- 
l^rdless of every claim upon tyis industry and fru- 
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gality ' by an impotent offspring, if vitk * ans 
is however cut off in the prime of life, and a Wp- 
less family left behind to lament his depravity and 
their own inisfoirtunes, he knows that they stand a 
chance of bring better titk&i eare of than when 
he himself was alive. For «hi* noble establishment 
we are indcfbted to Queen Elisabeth ; she bad no 
sooner established our religion upon its pteumt 
foundation, but «he set about regulating the ;a8airs 
of the poor in such a manner as proved incon* 
testibly that she had taken up the subject wttba 
resolution to render their situations more <bteuni~ 
tiate and settled. In the fifth year of her reigd 
she established many useful regulations as* to the 
hours of work, the reciprocal conduct between 
masters and servants, the wages of servants, la* 
bourers, and artificers, as well by the day as by th# 
year, and these were to be adjusted by the ma* 
gistrates of the county; who were to hive regard 
to the price of grain; Ac. as a standard for thet* 
government ; at whatever rate these wages wer* 
settled by them/ there was a penalty inflicted oar 
the masters for giving,* and the servant for taking, 
more than such wages; indeed a penalty also at- 
taches on the justices, if they do not attend pro- 
perly from time to time, to put the provisions Of 
the act into execution ; this Act is the present law 
of the land with little alteration. About the 14th 
year of her reign/ assessments were directed to be 
made of the parishioners of every parish, for tha 
relief of the poor of the same parish, and for pri- 
soners in common gaols; about the same time to 
act was passed, fixing the maintenance of natural 
children, which is also the present law of the lantt 
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A rtoekof Am, hemp, Ac. was in the same Par* 
foment ordered to be provided for setting the poor 
%o wodt: houses of industry and workhouses were 
permitted to be erected, in which this stock was to 
be kept, and in which the poor were to be employ- 
ed; the eburcfewirdeds and overseers were era- 
powered to raise money by assessments, and to 
carry tbwe and other regulations therein mentioned 
into execution. The justices of the peace were to 
appoint these officers yearly, and to superintend 
their management and conduct As a great deal of 
power thus became invested in the hands of church- 
wardens, overseers, and magistrates, the law pro* 
vided amongst a great many other salutary provi- 
sions, that if any person felt himself aggrieved^ 
m any w&y, by these officers, he might appeal to 
the quarter sessions for relief. Had this statute of 
Elizabeth been upon aH occasions fiiHy and un- 
equivocally acted upon, there is no question at all 
bftt there would at this time have been fewer poor 
aH over the kingdom; the class of people next above 
them would have been more comfortable and hap* 
py, and the present enormous burthen of the poor's 
rates would have been a mere nothing. But, as 
Judge Blackstone said, the farther any subsequent 
plans for maintaining the poor have departed from 
thit institution, the more impracticable and even 
pernicious their attempts have proved. Has he 
not prophecied right? Has not the amount of the* 
rates increased within the last 50 years, from little 
more than one million sterling per annum to up- 
wards of four millions per annum? and how is 
this to be accounted for?' unless it is, that more 
poor receive relief; that those who are kept » 4ho> 
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workhouses are not pr^rly employed that pro* 
fusion and extravagance ia their maintenance take* 
place of frugality and ecojM>my; ai*^ 
turns are annually squandered inveatUgajMl d&nfer 
ing, and other unnecessary and illegal ^Xpsftdjfcife^ 
It is a well known fact that most parishes areKipa- 
naged by a junto ; these men being once in oififtt 
take care to supply their places with peoplft jftf 
their own stamp ; the butcher in office, control 
tvith his friend the retail shopkeeper to supply £e 
poor with cloathing and grocery, with his shoes- 
maker for their shoes, and when he is out pf office 
they employ him in return ; all this is daily cUwe at 
an average of 20 to 30 per cent, beyond the prime 
cost; when by employing those children who, are 
now running about in idleness and mischief* as 
they are employed at the Philanthropic Reform,!* 
St. George's Fields, they might make every article 
of cloathing not only much cheaper, but much 
warmer and stronger, and that would we*u; in £#pf 
sequence much longer than any that is tf&u^Hy 
bought at the shops. To this immense saving and 
advantage, another would be added, of a much 
more flattering nature, in the habit of industry, 
which would imperceptibly as it were grow up; ih 
the minds of those children; who now most la- 
mentably are for the most pari a pest io society, 
and a serious loss to the community. I have just 
now said that most parishes are led by-a junto, 
who regulate all its proceedings; and set all mode- 
pat$ opposition to their plana at defiance. That 
which is the necessary business of every parishioner 
who pay* to the rates is unfortunately the business 
of but few; we suffer an immejlse revenue to be 
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fctieif hponus for Vfro very laudable purposes, to 
irelieve distress, and to encourage industry ; and 
because those who from education and rank in life 
do not thbort to give themteites the trouble of see* 
fag to the disposal of this Vast revenue, we suffer a 
grfcaipart, equal perhaps to one half of it, to be 
perverted and disposed of in the most profuse and 
lhaineful manner ; which honestly and fairly applied 
to the purposes of this act of Elizabeth, the poor 
would be more decently and respectably maintained, 
and the other half would necessarily remain in the 
pockets of those from whom the whole is now with 
ho much rigour, and often cruelty, exacted,* 

Having given this subject a great deal of conside- 
ration, and having endeavoured to collect the sense 
$£ many very high characters in the county ; a no 1 
tdon seems very prevalent, that it is more advantageous 
tp employ the poor in various branches of manu- 
facture at their own houses, than in places of more 
public reception, either as workhouses, houses of 
industry, &c. If they are people that can be trusted, 
I think the matter will admit of no doubt ; this is 

. • A frugal administration of the public treasure is one sign of a 
well governed state : which can never be well governed when the 
public treasure is ill administered. When the public money it 
nbt applied as it was intended, what security can a people have 
that any other part of the government will Ije administered as they 
intended it should? 

That memorable saying of Gracchus in the better times of that 
great state (Rome) was, highly honourable to him as a man and a 
. courtier. He had been a great minister and governor of Sardinia, 
And could say for himself when he left it ; "Zoaas quas plena* 
. *rgenti extuH, eas ex prtvmcia manes r#uli." I spent ray owa 
money in my own employment, and the coffers which I earrtari 
lull thither, I brought fempty back. 
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not the opinion of Count Rumford, from whom T 
dissent with great deference ; for it is but too- true, 
that crowded workhouses, as they are constructed 
and conducted, in which are assembled the good 
and the bad, the old and the young, the healthy 
and unhealthy, are introductory of the most Beriou* 
evils. If they are assembled ijt one room at work* 
their, health, and not less their morals, are sure to 
be contaminated; the most horrid and depraved 
language is constantly assailing the ears of the ho- 
nest, the young, and weak minds, and with such 
examples eternally before them, they must almost be 
something more than human, if they escape the con- 
tagion. If they are sober and honest they will do 
more work at home than in any public institution 
whatever ; and though they should earn less > yet as 
it is well known that seven or eight shillings at 
home will go as far as 18 or SO shillings in the work- 
house ; there is every reason why the former mode 
should be preferred to the latter. But again, if the 
poor should at their own houses not earn so much 
as they may require to support their families, is it 
not much better to find them work, and pay them 
for what they do, than pay them for living in idle- 
ness ? For we all know that while people live in 
idleness, they will be spending, if they have it, on 
can get it, no .matter how. It is not the present 
profit that is so material, the great object appears 
to m^, . to keep the poor constantly employed, to 
inure them, and tp engraft into them, principles of 
industry, thereby preventing those disgraceful -prae^ 
tices, pegging ayid starving. Was this plan acted 
upon uniformly, we should, get rid of the thou-;, 
sands of applications, for relief from the parent,' 
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because be has six or seven children ; when, if the 
matter was closely scrutinized, it would perhaps be 
found that he has several of them capable of earn- 
ing a great pari of their living, instead of going 
out daily to pilfer and plunder ; let us look back to 
the' parish accounts for the last half century, of 
any large perish within the county, and I think I 
may safy th*ttbee*pence of the poor's maintenance 
has adv&need, within that period from forty or fifty 
shillings per annum to twenty pounds, their wages 
have increased from one third to one half as much 
as it was tfceu, and provision! upon the average of fifty 
years hfcve increased comparatively but in a small 
degree/ It may then well appear paradoxical to our 
neighbours the French, and those who have hut a 
superficial knowledge of the subject, that whil$ 
millions sterling are raised and expended for the 
express purpose of affording relief to the necessitous 
poor, there are millions atill who stand in need of 
more relief than they receive; this arises, partly; 
from a want of prudence among themselves, and 
partly from the -consideration, that many of those 
who do receivfe relief are not bona fide parishioners, 
hut are forced upon the parish against the inclina* 
tion of the officers. Every parish maintain? a legal 
warfare against all the rest of the kingdom, as may 
be seen by referring to the accounts laid before par- 
liament in the year 178S, when it appeared that 
the law charges respecting the poor for the last three 
years for England and Wales, amounted to the in- 
credible sum of^55,791 2s. 6d. and the expences 
of entertainments for the same period averaged 
^11,713 ; : which two suras united form an aggregate 
of ^67,504 2s. &d:; if to these sums be added th^ 
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expetices of overseen journies/of ^24,495 18*. Afc 
in attendance on magistrates, we shall hare aigtbdi 
sum of j?9 1,998 1*. Od. an amount soenormon furto 
stagger all belief. If such was the amount however 
eighteen years ago/ what has it arisen to upoathe 
average of the last four years ? By tbexule df ifu*e 
we shall come at the sum of «*fl87,5i4> nearly, 
which I dare say is much below the truth. Let me 
then ask, is such an expenditure not sufficient to 
arrest the attention of the landed interest? I pre- 
sume it is : but what will they say, when to this 
extraordinary amount thus raised by a tax upon 
houses and land, there is an annual income of 
^258,710 19 j. 3d. or perhaps a great deal morfe; 
which is disposed of in charitable contributions, ex- 
clusive of the parish poor. Whatever, therefore, 
tends directly or indirectly to tax land, must occasion 
an increase of price upon every article of it* pro** 
duce, and must in the end fall upon the consumer. 
It becomes the serious consideration of ever jr one 
who wishes well to his family, and his country, to 
discourage every trait of idleness and dissipation) 
among the lower orders; to watch with a scrati^i 
zing eye the conduct of the parish officers in the 
disposal of so vast an annual revenue; and to 'long 
as the present laws are in force, to systematise 1 eveuy* 
transaction in the management of the poor; ni>&Aoi 
see that these statutes which are in being m abated* 
upon to the full extent both of the spirit and the lot* 
ter of them. Had this been uniformly attended tbp& 
it probable that the parish of East Grinstead wooUl 
have had to pay 20s. 3d. in the pound on a va- 
lued assessment; or that the parish of Heathy 
would have had to pay 27j . in the pound; the f**\ 
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nil X&W&& Bnv&taA 88*. s tad the parish of 
Billingshurit near 40*- in the pound; besides a 
groat mtuary othets which I could name, when their 
neigUioiirs equally numerous in their poor, in pro-* 
portiw'to the size of the parish, were not paying 
the half, one third; and one fourth of those sums ; 
dofcrifcreflec* toy credit upon the parishes that such 
thing* tehould be? And that vsuch things have been 
within ifie kst three or four years is notorious, via 
it right that because a man an business at a shoe** 
maker, or a tailor, with constant work, ami employe 
ing two or three people, because these people happen 
to have a faniily of five or six children, should upon 
all occasions resort to their parishes for assistances 
enable such men to spend their time and money 
at an alehouse every night ? Do not therefore let 
us blatte the principle of our poor laws as insuf- 
ficient or ineffective; rather let us. blame those 
whose business it is to put those laws in execu- 
tion, for suffering such things. Were there no ale- 
houses, it is probable that these men would have had 
no occasion to apply to their parishes for relief; < 
but it is unpardonable to grant any to such men, 
who are both stout and able, in order that they may 
spend the more money at the alehouse. Tis true 
enough, and falfa . within the observation of 
many a man, whose business it is to travel, that 
many a village can date the commencement of mi* 
sery and ruin i» the poor families of the place tp 
the intredwetkm of an arouse. It is not as;Mr. 
Kent imys in his Hints to Gentlemen of Landed 
Property, nor as the Rev. Mr. Howlett, or asShr 
William, Yeung infers, that the increase of the 
poors ratea arise from the advance in the value 
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of the produce of land, in a greater proportiA* 
than that of the price ef labour; far *e know 
that it has increased from 8*. to lftt- par week, aqd 
that many a drunken g*od workman will earn ^Ox. 
a weak now, when he wwstttitfied with Ufa.ijr 14^ 
per week 15 or 80 years ag6. I hare: far /the tas$ 
20 years been employed in improvement* in, every 
part of the kingdom j and from ray mhx knowledge 
I can assert, that the price of labour has progress 
lively increased from 7 s. to 12rr. per week. In the 
concern in which I wasbrad, and which I followed 
until I was 36 years of age, when the number of 
mem employed was never less than 12/ and froaa 
that to 30, the rise of wages wias from 9s. U> IS*, 
and the earnings of a workman by the great, rose 
in the same period from lis. to 25^ per week, and 
the more these latter earned the poorer they wen* 
nearly the whole of it being spent at the public 
house*; while their families were starring:; seldom 
working on a Monday, and without almost *. shoe 
or cloaths to cover themselves with* while ihe for* 
mer upon their 9s. a week lived decently> and were 
always tidy in the week days, and clean and .rathe* 
smart on a Sunday : the advance of wages therefore, 
in this instance, tended to a great deal of mischiefe 
Has the average price of com, meat, caadles, salt 
leather, cloth, soap, butter and cheese/ increased 
in the same proportion? No, in reply to Mr, 
fiodsch all's assertion that alehouses bad increased 
in number throughout the kingdom, the Rev. Mn 
Howlett appears to donbt the fact: but if doubting 
the case, would establish the fact that they bad aot, 
there would be an .end of the business* duly lei 
hkn. empire, however* :ai the^dse^ffice, *ad bfl 
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*ouM fiOon be convincedhow qpregiously hewas mis- 
taken ; let him inquire of any great brewer cither in 
Lobdofi or in the country, or of the magistrates, and 
bis scruples would at once be removed ; with much 
good sense he has admitted that he has been wrong in 
bis calculations on the population of the kingdom, 
and he may now say the same . with respect to 
alehouses. In the county of Surrey there have not 
been less than 5000 houses built within the .last 30 
years, and added to thp former number, w the 
greater part of these have been erected within the 
bills of mortality : I merely state, that it is the cal- 
culation of every buHder, that a certain number of 
new houses will support a public house ; and there- 
fore according to the scale of building in which 
such a "person may be engaged, or where there may 
be reason to expect that such a number will at 
scow early period be built, he begins a public 
houseas the first erection, This is an invariable rule, 
and has increased the* number of those nuisances in 
this county upwards of 50. Now, although in 
places more distant from the metropolis the mania 
for building has not made the same rapid increase, 
with the exception of the manufacturing towns, as 
to produce such an increase of alehouses; yet no 
man can be in the habit of travelling the kingdom 
ovfer, without continually finding some fresh house 
opened as a public house on the road side; in 
'towns as wetl as in villages— in some petty villages 
in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Kept Sussex, Middlesex, and Surrey, there are 
often to be seen five or sue in a population of 50 or 
GO bouses, and where the population never seem* 
to have exceeded that number. Can it be possi- 
V0t. i. M 
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"We Wit %tify necessity whatsoever tbuKl 1tiflfc*i!te- 

tariffed at Vriy ^eriddraeh % miftbfer, eVtJn *di&t- 

'trrfg-^e ^laces^to be^gr^at tborougbfai^es ? At**ta& 

f ffooriHercfarc^e '#e to fey life jpreVirieiicetfftl^e 

■pests to society, but to the tdmen&ta ittd %&ft fcf 

exertion on the part of the magfetrtUiy? '^-fePttttle 

'more "than itn years since, that inth'e tfcvfti **f &ftt 

Grinstead there were no fetofcr thfcn 4&tttf*«r 

twelve public houses, with a popufatidhat 4to c $Ae 

time exceeding one hundred fmd ihirty hbirt^j 'a 

plaie without manufactories, or any otfiefr %lilfc, 

"than what arose in the parish, arid xihttha^thofcmgii- 

fare of very limited extent The magistrates ^f ike 

present day, very much to their drecfit; ; *atoe Ifte 

enormous evil which arose to the'ihoralsof flle'jKje- 

ple, and wisely suppressed half of them; r biit' Bad 

they gone further, and reduced that nlitfiber two 

thirds, instead of one half, it had been infinitely 

better for the inhabitants ; and their families 'would 

.have had great reason to bless the f day on whieb 

that deed was done. 

There is one Very remarkable fact in the r cfrctiito- 
. stance of these institutions, which is, that' the'gWAter 
the number of them is, the pooref are the 'inha- 
bitants, which I shall presently shew b^itemtag 
the places. For the present I will only ask" tff '^ftat 
' advantage to the place, to thd community!; dir Where 
„ is tlie necessity for so many al£hous£s, fcs ate ? id be 
found at this time, at Bar net, at Colney/ai^ flfed- 
bourne, Market Street, Dunstable, Hocklftfc, Lit- 
tle Brickhill, Feniiy Stratford — at Wobufti,- New- 
port Pagnell, Cheshunt, Broxbourne, Hodsdon, 
[ Ware, Buntingford— at Chalfont St. Gifes, 
Amersbamj Missenden, Wewdover, -Ayiesbtify 
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Hajnmersmith — at Xu^ham Green, Brentford, 
Hounalo^ Coln^jook, Slough, Twickenham, Hanip- 
* ton — at Stratford, Rumford, and Brentwood — at 
Newingtpn, Vauxhall, Stockwell, Clapham, Wands- 
worth, Tooting, Putney, Mitcham, Kingston, 
. Esfcec, Cobham, Ripley, Ewell, Leatherhead, Sut- 
ton, Lewisham, Scveno^ks, Foot's Cray, Deptford, 
Greenwich, Dartford, Rochester, with allthcstrag- 
> ^ng houses between ? &c. &c. ; not one of these 
if places but coul^, with the greatest propriety, spare 
, from one half to two thirds of the number of fheir 
present alehouses, and there would then remain 
. : -enough to answer every convenience for which 
5 they were originally instituted and licensed. Are 
Jhese towns and villages the richer for this number 
of houses ? Are the morals of the people there im- 
provejl by them ? If they are, it will serve the cause 
w .of humanity by pointing them out; but as these 
places are notoriously poor, and more or less so 
; , only in proportion to the greater or less number 
of these houses, the inference that follows is, that 
they are destructive of society, and tend more to 
; the increase of the poor rates than any other cir- 
, cumstance that can be named. In fact, whoever 
- is driven through necessity into one of those little 
..pubhe^ouaes, flsl^ye often been in the course. of 
U\y .^yo^ftiops, and particularly during the presept 
, 3||rvf5y^ ^ad obliged to put up with such fare as those 
.homes^ja^rd, (^pd in course have witnessed the pas- 
singscen^f ) need not wonder at their being desiruc- 
_tiyeJboth,tyt]be beaJth, and morals of society- and 
thaj they a^eso ix\ $jpi\e of all the reasoning to the con- 
jtra^y, find that th^y make a place poor and increase the 
^ rates beyond w^attbey would otherwise be, is iiotd- 
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nous. Where there is no temptation the desires of 
mankind are very narrow and circumscribed ; the 1** 
bourer is satisfied with his condition, with his mocfe 
of life, because he sees that other people in the sang* 
station are so too; but the moment temptation ji* 
thrown in his way, as soon as he has tasted |5fiV jrir 
hiring draught, and enjoyed the pleasures of a so- 
ciety he thinks lie likes, his desires increase, . and tfq 
is no longer the same man, or else lie must b$ dit^ 
ferent from human nature: if, unfortunately, be 
happens' to live near one of these houses, be goes 
6f an evening jfor his pint of beer, if he likes his 
company he drinks two or three pints ; a fourth, a 
fifth, or a sixth part of his day's earnings is thus con* 
sumed in a trice ; had there been fco pubKc house, 
he had been satisfied to have skid with 'his family, 
and drink pure water at home. k Is this a tjrue state- 
ment or not ? If it is, does itiiot point out incGspu- 
tably, that the money thus spent would, in all proba- 
bility, have been laid by to meet any eiigehcy Or 
unexpected casualty that might arise, whether it be 
from sickness, from increase of family^ or from any 
extraordinary advance in the price of the necessaries 
of 1 ife ? ■ WTiicli c ver of these happen, : therefore, to 
such a mans family, he must immediately >pply r fo 
the parish for relief; because his earning when in 
health, be they great or little, where ihese rfcuroskder 
ductions are made, are riot more than sufficient, arid 
sometimes not sufficient, to keep sucfr % p«r y s 
family from starving when they are all in health. 

Let us now examine* Sir WilKam Young's ob- 
servations, on the consolidation of farms, anil the 
increase of enclosures, as the cause <*f the increase 
of rates It is true, thiat the landed proprietors 
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Tiavfc hv %eT&nL* throughout the kingdpm, adopted 
the plau of consolidating their farms, but the in- 
ference to bfe drawn from this consolidation is in 
direct opposition to > his opinion, anA is proved by 
^refjr ^tay^s experience. If a gentleman, has ten 
ifcrms ffom 3$ to &G0 a year, which bring him in 
JTSOtta year ; and he lets them afterwards for more 
relit, to one tenant of good capital, and propor- 
tioned experience; it is very seldom indeed the case* 
that the- old farm houses are pulled down; they are 
ill general tenanted by the servants of the farm; 
these servants are not likely to increase the poor 
rates; because they find constant employment, and 
•because it is notorious that the labourer in hus- 
bandry is the only class of mankind, of the same 
Tank, that brings so few of its individuals upon the 
parish; but although, it is not the place here> to 
discuss, at full length the policy of large farms, 
further than as it tends to the question of the poor; 
yet, it mhy be proper just to state, thai comparing 
the capitals and the value of the stock* that shall 
Jbe upon this farm in one man's hands, with the 
value of those upon the same farm in ten hands, 
the difference will be as three to five-, jnoyr 
^very man knows that although the business sf 
this farm may be much simplified from what it 
was in so many hands, allowing them all to be 
good farmers, (which is more than is , to be ex- 
pected in the same number together in aiiy part 
4>f England by two-thirds,) yet the additional quan- 
tity of good stock which such a farmer will keep* 
and generally does kefep, the great difference in the 
.condition which will be found in them, srising 
from a mode of husbandry whicbt the small farmer 
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canriot, or could not jjujridg IB 6dWa^»j €& &*& 
to give an increase or jprWSlbi, of ad^fihaft^ 
one-third, and in g6m& . fcrtfjis of rifearfy <£ri&fialf, 
more than the small fcrm& couldi or efer did jtfd*'" 
duce in the article of Wheat; For example, I bav£ 
loiown three quarters called I ^fcry* good crop inf 
Buckinghamshire^ when grdwri 6ii a small ftrm; 
it is now a large Farm, and I hive known the same 
land producfe fiVe qiiarterk jper acire, for tfekirtjf §<$ 
acres successively. If 6y this consolidation vri 
produce more stock (for in a sniall fariii few or no 
sheep are kept at all) arid morfe corn, do We hot 
want more hands to manage it? and can We hot 
afford to pay our work-peojile better? It is in pfocjf 
that we do in both instances; and therefore arA 
less liable to increase the f>6or rates. With respect 
to inclosures, I also differ from Sir William; he has 
not by any Weans satisfactorily made out, that thfe 
increase of the poor rates arose solely from the in^- 
closure of the commons and wastes in these six pa- 
rishes, and not from any other adventitious cir- 
cumstance; which to prove the position he hab 
advanced, ought to have been done; because, I 
think, I should have had no difficulty at all to have 
proved that other six parishes, Which have been in- 
closed in the same county, have found their rates 
decrease, while other parishes that remained uhirf- 
closed, have had their rates increased: I do ndt 
speak loosely upon this subject, for since 1 had the 
honour to be concerned for the Board in preparing 
the report of that county in the year 1794., no 
small portion of my business has lain in it, and there- 
fore I can venture to assert, that the cause of the 
rise in the poor rates, does not proc&d'firom thefo- 
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?ures; on the contrary, I can> prp¥£ "toj a> demon*. 
rtration, that Price, and all the Othpf cakulalori 
are wrong, for inclosures give & life and spirit to 
sgrit uliure which it had not before, they c^use a 
great deal of money to he speat on land, qp which 
not one sixpence was spent before; and if there 
were only labourers enough before to do the busi-, 
ness'of the parish, it follows that every hundred. 
acres of new in closures must cut out so -notch more, 
employment ; what would tlig rates have, been if ' 
there b>ad hean, no such additional employment? 
tljte parish wo^ild necessarily have been in a state 
of stagnation, it could be only those vyho lived, 
i^pon the side of these wastes and commons that* 
could h^ so much affected by the inclosure, as to 
apply to the parish for relief. I shall, however, 
when we come |o consider the subject of commons, 
^nd wastes, be able to shew $lso that, with very 
few exceptions,, these cottagers live partly by plun- 
der, and with a very small portion of labour; and 
so long as they refrain' from being troublesome to 
th$ parish, so that they do nothing very flagrant, 
tjieir depredations are overlooked and winked at; 
tyn4 therefore the amount of the poor rates before 
the inclosure, under these circumstances, is not a 
fair criteriop to decide a question of so much im-. 
portai\ce. Besides, we know that the affairs of 
husbandly are so stationary that, upon an average, 
fsy faifna that will find employment for a given 
number of hands through the whole season in one 
^ear, ; will do the s^aiMt the next, and the next; un- 
less lthjH$ are any improvements going forward. 

A^d Jioweyer ppe thousand acres of waste into an 

• • •- * • 
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afdqr^f ^*rt th*tii>h y *)&$ Aen -prw^ibfti 4fe eta* 

playnfetiHrfll iwtciwtliB rites. * f -^ J : ' ^ - 

Df: Adam l Sdiith supports my rwspwij^ in <h* 
fbll<**tng worth': rjc A man must' always livfeiy las' 
"work, and his wages must at least be sufficient Ao 
^'maintain him ; they mufct even* tipon mmt Ocea- 
^sions, be somewhat more; otherwise it would 'be 
"impossible for him to bring up a family aferiLthe 

* race of such workmen would not last beyond the 
" first generation. Mr. Cautitton seems, upon thfe 
<* occasion, to suppose that the lowest species of 
"common labourers must every where earn at least 
r * double their own maintenance, in order that *ne 
f' with thfc other, they may be enabled to bring up 
"two children; the labour of the wife, on account 
" of her necessary attendance on the children,, be- 
ting supposed no more than sufficient to provide 
^ for herself. But one half the children born, it 
"is computed, die before the age of marihood. 
i€ The -poorest labourers, therefore, according, to 
" this account/ must one with the other attempt to 

* rear .'at least four children, in order that two may 
^haveian equal chance of living to that age. But 
r ibe necessary maintenance of four children, it is 
" supposed, may be nearly e^ual t6 that of orifc 
^maru*' The- labour of an able bodied slave, the 
" same author adds, is computed to be worth double 
'/his maintenance, and. that of the meanest la- 
"*- bower, ' he thinks, cannot be worth less #mi that 
*' if in isMe bodied slave. Thus for at letst ip- 
*' piir$ certain, tiiatr, in 1 order t* bring up a family, 
" thelfcbotir of the busband and the wife together, 
* f mart even inthe fewest species of common labour, 
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" cisely necessary for tkeir #wa-wtwfawiam^i but 
^ in awhgt proportion, wb e d b er iirtbat •bbfe-men- 
^ taorted/ or ifi any other^ I shall net take upan me 
^ to detettmue; ■». ••..- . ;.-r - y *, • 

^ WhfWi m any country the demand for those 
$tfrha?di?0: hy wages, labourers, journeymen, sci* 

* Vatife q# jerory. kind, is continually increasing; 
^^grben Terery year furnishes employment for a 

* greater number than had been employed the year 
^ before, the workmen have no occasion to com* 
£C bine in order ti> raise their wages. The scarcity 
c -* of hands occasions a competition among masters, 
" who bid against one another, in order to get 
^workmen, and thus voluntarily break through the 
" combination of masters not to raise wages 

•• " The demand for those who live by wages, 
" therefore, necessarily increases with tine increase 
** of the revenue arid stock of every country, and' 
"cannot possibly increase without it. The in* 
"Create of revenue and stock is the incnease of 
^ national wealth. The demand for those who live 
"fey wages, therefore, naturally increases with the 
^ increase of national weakh, and cannot possibly 
'increase without it 

.» " U i* not the actual greatness *f national 
fjed^r but! its continual increase which; oc* 
'£$*t)0fifeifcri*e;itt: 

t.f * fa&mt Britain the wages of labour seem in 
-'* thfrptfeseatitfrw U be evidently mom than what 
,? ia precisely fiictiessary 4& bring up a family. Lord 
**€Sbjip£ Justice Hale* who wrote in Ae time of 
« €baJrles II. computes the j*e^s*ry expence of a 
/' labourer's family, consisting of six persons, the 
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" frther an&nsotfcer^ tmo, c^i^rt^^^^w^ 
"thing, p«* tuft wMri*,# i#t ^Wl^ v a w<#^ 
"ortwenty^ p<H*nd*ayeor, ; .*.. r 6 t ft 
" In 1668, ftfa , , Grego & King, , wh<*e ^ .jn 
"political arithmetic is so mucli ^V>U^^ I?r. 
Davenant, computed thtf wdioegg iftto^ t,f 1b,- 
beurers and o*t-servante to fct fiftet* p^u^tf* a* 
year, to a family which he supposed V$ qp^i- 
one with another, of three an£ a W£ poppq,*; 
both suppose the weekly expeace of a**cji ftip^es 
to he about twentyrpence a head. ^, x -1 

"Both the pecuniary income an^wp^W^pf 
such families have increased c&wide&fyy, sij^e 
that time, through the greater part of the king- 
"Ami, in some places more, in some tew; though 
" perhaps scarce any where so much as some sk- 
" aggerated accounts of the present wages of la- 
" hour have represented them to the public. , The 
'Sprite of labour, it must be observed, cannot be 
"ascertained very accurately any where, different 
r f prices being often: paid at the same place, and for 
^the jama sort of labour, not only according to 
"the different abilities of the workup, but ac- 
«f cording to the easiness, or hardness of the masters. 
. € i The real recompence of labour, the real ipum* 

* t% of the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
"which it can procure to the labourer, h?* during 
^jthe cour*e,of the present century, increased pei* 

* haps in a still greater proportion than, its o^oney 
^price. Not ortly F grain Jia& becpnw somewhat 
-Isheapek . but many other *hwg» irpip ^hie^ Jim 
'U«tfe«stoioi« poor derive an agrtefb^ and whole* 
u * -jfMik WM*y;of *4*P&. l»wl|e$ame ch^yer^ po* 
**#to*QBSi* lor example, do not at.pfeswt, through 
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<*m gmnit ptft df the hingdo*, cost hatf the 
" price wfcifcb ttey use* to do 80 or 40 y«i» ago. 
" IMB sWrfefltiflgmay be saM of cabbages, carrots-/ 
'' tbrtiijrt, A)c tbflrtgf whtefe wer* formerly never 

* ftJ Wd Wt 6y «l6 apirfe, ktf which Are now coin- 
" fiWftly xatakl by the plough, Jill sort of garden 
** stoff tod has become cheapen The greater part 
"of fhe appletf, and even of the onions consumed 
"tof Gtdit Britain, Were in the last century mv 
" pertei froto Flanders. The common complaint 
" ffisA luxury extend* itself even to the lowest ranks 
"Of the people, and that the labouring poor will 
" not now be contented with the same food, clotth- 
"■ fag, and lodging, wbieh satisfied them in fonder 
" times, may convince us, that it is not the money 
" price of labour only; but its real recempeute 
" which has augmented the scarcity of a dear year, 
"by diminishing the demand for labour, tends to 

* lower its price, as the high price of provisions 
*' tends to raise it. The plenty of a cheap year, on 
" the contrary, by increasing tile demand tends- to 
" raise the price of labour, as Hie cheapness of 
" provisions tends to tower it. In the ordinary H*- 
" riation* of the price of provisibni, those two 
•'opposite causes seem to counterbalance otte an- 

* otbfer, and which is probably in part the reason', 
■* why the wages of labour are every where sO much 
"inure steady and peiwanent, than the {dee of 
'"provisions, 

' "Since the time of -Henry ■•VIII the wealth and 
w Revenue of the country have been continually ad- 
" vancing; and in the course of their ^progress, 
^*their pace seetns rather to have been gradually 

* accelerated than retarded. 11107 teem not only 
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*' to hare been going on, but to have been going 
"on faster atid fadter. The wages of ' labour have. 
v ' been continuity increasing during the game pe- 
" nod; and in the? greater part of the different 
" branches of trade and manufactured, the profits 
"of stock hare been diminishing/ The property 
<* which every man has in his own labotivas it ii 
" the original foundation of all other property, so 
tc it is the most sacred and inviolable; the patri- 
u mony of a poor man lies in the strength and dex- 
" terity of hi* hands; and to hinder him from eto- 
«* ploying this strength aftd ^dexterity in what man- 
" ner 'he thinks proper without injury to his ne^i- 
u bours, appears to be a plaii^ violation of this 
" most sacred property. 

' " In Great Britain; the wages, of country labour* 
"approach pearer to those of manufacturing la- 
*" bour, and the profits of stock employed in agri- 
* f culture, to those of trading and manufacturing 
"stocky than they are said to have done in the last 
" century, or in the beginning of the present. 

"The whole annual produce of the land and Ia- 
** hour of every country,; or what comes to {be 
*' same thing, the whole pri<eof that annual pro- 
ct duce, naturally divides itself into three parts, tie 
€( rent of land, the wage* of labour, and the profits' 
** of stock, and constitutes a revenue to Utittt dff- 
^fer^nt orders of people; to those wht? Iive/by 
^ wages, and to those who live by profit. MFh&e- 
^are the thrie great original >nd constituent order* 
"of every civilized society, from whose revenue 
^ihat of every other order k ultimately derived. 

Z *J The interest, of the first. of those three great 
^ orders, it appeart froni wh$t ha$ been just now 
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" said, is fetrictly and inseparably connected with 
"the general interest of the society. Whatever 
^ either promotes *r obstructs, the one, necessarily 
"promote* or obstructs the other. 
, > ier $b6 interest of those who live by wages, is as 
f'sirie&y connected with the interest of the society, 
" as those who lire by rent. 

"/The wages of the labourer are never so high, 
^ as when the demand for labour is continually 
" rising, or when the quantity employed is every 
"year increasing considerably. When this real 
" wealth of the society becomes stationary, bis 
"wages are soon reduced to what is barely enough 
"to enable him to bring up a family, or to con- 
"tintie the race of labourers; when the society 
" declines, they fall even below this, the order of 
"proprietors may, perhaps, gain more by the 
" prosperity of the society than those of labourers, 
" but there is no order that suffers ^o cruelly from 
" its decline. * 

"Nothing can be more convenient for a poor 
"workman than to be able to purchase his sub- 
"sistence from day today, or even from 1 houy to 
"hour, a& he wants it He is thereby enabled to* 
u employ bis whole stock as a capital. He is thus 
"enabled to furnish work to a greater value, than 
"if he* laid out all his money at once, and the 
" pwjfit which he makes by it in 4his way, muck 
" more than compensates the additional price which. 
" the profit of the retailer imposes upon the good*. 

"It. is hot the number of alehouses to give the 
"most suspicious example which -occasions pi ge- 
" neral disposition to drunkenness among the com- 
" mon gpople; but* thai disposition, arising from 
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"otter canoes nece$m%gj*fP eP$fcroe»t <fe> * 
•*' number of akbouwp," 

Koto, on this .subject J cawot atajl *gc*# with 
the learned doctor, for the jeaw* whipb J>hw be- 
rfiwe adduced. ■ ()l , 

To conclude/^^hatew* tawfc &> ,ftff«r ^ pros- 
pect of comfort and ease »i» ^i4w g <llf ^fefcw* 
endin the declining day? flf ,life, ,qftml or superior 
to that which a man might phtfiinjty 9, £tyirg£ *f 
industrious habit*, takes off ,froi» i^t j|tupulji« of 
(exertion in the younger andppre .tofcatthy ppipds, 
*and jeoaduces to an increase <*f thpsejafos winoh 
tvfe all have so nmch.iftuop jtp deplore. ,ph«ri4y 
xoaseats to offer an as^luro totheaged^dcJi^rHi, 
Jet their former condition of life htp$ J^n jrjftt it 
imay, so that it has been honest; but H ig.no xbfifity 
fjto fQh the industrious ,japd f sober, .the li$p ^fcop- 
fcwper and the nuraer^u* tribe of people, qf scanty 
, fortune, to support the idle and the profligate; >a 
distinction should be made therefore be t wee jr such 
n ehar%cter?, suflScieq^to hoJcUqut a w«n$ijig to all 
^alf^sM; and not by giving :them better fare, a.nd 
< letter itreatpient than the*?* who are contenting 
, to * their support, can .afford to give themselves; if 
,you do> it is the sure wayvto lessen th#t< quantity of 
rvalu^ble appropriate layout, which 4s in a great 
1 .degree the sourqe of fte. riebes of \\\estpte ; and it 
ite»ds .to.add 9uqh an increase tp the ratesj ?s it is 
/difficult to say at what point it may ^opu :( It is a 
uriyeet well worthy tifce very .serious ^atfegitio? of 
nfiarliamept; forso lwg as it reiqaips arI¥M*d©x, 
-.that while the iWWtry is {growing richer in arts 
-and sciences, and ^mmerce, : aBLd the depend for 
Uahoucersieve^y day intteaaiuff, (of which tb$ 39m- 
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jSftiiflPli 'ttlftMitafi^^ amt&dtigki,) our 

$*a* *fc*H be ihcrfcading f0O pef'4»tit. distressed, 
^ -aftd 1 a^^difesitiafidi, *lmtb witfc their treatment 
andlcitj can it be wondered at, that they should in 
some instances be severely treated^ as was proved to 
toe the ^cafe in fee parish of South Damerham in 
l - ^Wflttb&re, *#h*fcfe tfeoae whose business it if to 
*lJj>e*ltlteiid >th#ir *rta*tagement as overseers, are 
! I h^ tift ^fe s in straitened circumstances, tod not 
! ^Ottly of «i callous awl unfeeling mind, but as low 
bted-atid illiberal as those whom by law they are 
^^Apetled to relieve? I think it is not, and hence 
1 would infer, that the speedy interference of Par- 
-4ianteittis nO\v becotae a matter of the most itape- 
ffotfs ttecfcssity, and ought by rio means to biie- 
4a^d ■ -- ■•■■.-; w 

- ; frtto the various and ample returris made Ho 
'Parliament, Mr. Rose collects, that the mon^y ex- 
pended on aceoutit of the poor ill England, inihe 
year 1803, was i£4,267,0O0, a sum much more 
*th&i* double the amount of that expenditure onthe 
average of 1783-4 and 5, and more than tmble 
ytilfr fcf 1776. Besides which, upwards of iftifcdfcr 
Willidn idf money wns collected by overseers, for 
? cffrur<9rra*es, highways, Ac. 

Th^ total population of England and Wales' is, 
*,878;980; 'iiu«*er 6f squire* utiles, 5ff,S3»y inha- 
bitants in ea<>h mile, 1S2; rental on which the pa- 
rochial-assessment is made, jtf94/199,iS4; reatabon 
which the property tex i# collected, ^33,»75i043; 
tiie number of pdor receiving freli&f is in ttaepro- 
> portion of 12 to each 100 of the pbptriatioh; :the 
-number relieved in Workhou^s is, #3;46S, at 
^&\% "&$. 4$£ per hekd-p* kiihum'<^"^^oik- 
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houses, 956,248, at £3 5s. 7\d. making the whhjfe 
number of poor relieved, 1,039,710. The number 
of members in friendly societies, is 704,55©C 

f . ' 

RURAL LABOURERS. 

I have separated the class of rural laBfrurafe 
from those which are usually employed in ttiafti*- 
factures and mechanics, under la persuasion that 
they are a very distinct order of people, arising al- 
together from the nature of their employment; and 
therefore, ought in my opinion to be separately 
considered. This fact I will endeavour to place 
in a clear point of view. 

According to Adam Smith, the produce of la- 
bour constitutes the natural recompence or wages 
of labour. In that original state of tilings, 'which 
precedes both the appropriation of land, and the 
accumulation of stock, the whole produce of In 
bour belongs to the labourer. He has neither land- 
lord, nor master, to share with him. Had this state 
continued, the wages of labour would have aog 
mented with all those improvements in, its produc- 
tive powers to which the division of labour gives 
occasion, all things would gradually have becoi&e 
cheaper; they would have beien produced by*, a 
smaller quantity of labour; and as the commodities 
produced by equal quantities of labour, would na- 
turally in this state of things be exchanged ft>r 
one another, they would have been purchased like- 
wise with the produce of a smaller quantity: But 
this original state of things, in which the labourer 
enjoyed the whole produce of his own labour, 
could not last beyond the first introduction of the 
appropriation of land, and the accumulation of 
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^>c^ It \ras at an end, therefore, long before 
the most considerable improvements were made in 
the productive powers of labour ; and, it would be 
to no purpose to trace further, what might have 
been Us effects upon the recompence or wages of 
Jaboun As soon as land becomes private property, 
the landlord demands a share of almost all the pro- 
duce which the labourer can either raise, or col- 
lect from it. His rent makes the first deduction 
from the produce of the labour which is employed 
Upon land. It seldom happens that the person 
who tills the land has wherewithal to maintain 
himself till he reaps the harvest. His maintenance 
is generally advanced to him from the stock of a 
master, the farmer who employs him, and who 
would have no interest to employ him, unless he 
. was to share in the produce of his labour, or unless 
his stock was to be replaced to him with a profit. 
What are the common wages of labour depends 
$yery where upon the contract usually made be- 
tween the master and the servant, whose interests 
sure by no means the same. The workmen desire to 
get as much, the masters to give as little, as pos- 
sible. The former are disposed to combine in order 
to raise, the latter in order to lower, the wages of 
labour. 

In almost every part of Great Britain there is a 
distinction even in the lowest species of labour be- 
tween summer and winter wages ; summer wages 
We always highest. But on acfcount of the extra- 
ordinary expence of fuel, the maintenance of a 
k family is most expensive in winter. Wages being 
, therefore highest when this expence is lowest, it 
.seems evident that they are not regulated by what 
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is necessary for this expsnce, bi|t by th$* quantity 
and supposed value of the work, A labourer, it may 
be said indeed, ought to save part of his summer 
wages in order to defray part of his winter es> 
pence, and that through the whole year they do 
not exceed what is necessary to maintain his family; 
through the whole year the wages of labour do pqt 
fluctuate with the price of provisions. This varies 
every where, from year to year; and frequently 
from month to month. But in many places the 
money price of labour remains uniformly the same, 
sometimes for half a century together. If in these 
places, therefore, the labourers can maintain their 
families in dear years, they must be at their ease ip 
times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in those 
of extraordinary cheapness. The liberal reward of* 
labour therefore, as it is the effect of increasing 
wealth, so it is the cause of increasing population. 
To complain of it, is to lament over the necessary 
effect and cause of the greatest public prosperity. 
The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the 
propagation, so it increases the industry, of the 
common people. The wages of labour are the en- 
couragement of industry,, which, like every other 
human quality, improves iu proportion to the en- 
couragement it receives. A plentiful subsistence^ 
increases the bodily strength of the labourer ; and 
the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, afujL 
of ending his days in ease and plenty, anijnate* 
Jiim to exert that strength to the utmost. The in- 
habitants of the country dispersed in distant places* . 
cannot easily combine together. They have not 
only never been incorporated, but the corporation 
spirit never has prevailed among them. No a|h- 
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prenticeship has ever been thought indispensably 
necessary to qualify for husbandry, the great trade 
of the country. After what are called the fine arts, 
and the liberal professions, however, there is per- 
haps no trade which requires so great a variety of 
knowledge and experience. The innumerable vo- 
lumes that have been written upon it in all lan- 
guages may satisfy us, that amongst the wisest and 
most learned tiations it has never been regarded as 
a matter very easily understood. And from all 
those volumes we shall in vain attempt to collect 
that knowledge of its various and complicated 
operations, which is commonly possessed by the 
common farmer, how contemptuously soever the 
very contemptible authors of some of them may 
sometimes affect to speak of him. The direction 
of operations, besides, which must be varied with 
every change of the weather, as well as with many 
other accidents, requires much more judgment and 
discretion than that of those which are always the 
same, or very nearly the same. Not only the art 
of the farmer, the general direction of the opera- 
tions of husbandry, but many inferior branches of 
country labour require much more skill and ex- 
perience than the greater part of mechanic trades. 
The man who works upon brass and iron, works 
with instruments, and upon materials of which the 
temper is always the same, or very nearly the same. 
But the man, who ploughs the ground with a team 
pf horses or oxen, works, with instruments of which 
the health, strength, and temper, are very different 
upon different occasions. The condition of the 
materials which he works upon, is as variable as 
that of the instruments which he works with, »nd 
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both require to be managed with iritich judgiMBf 
and discretion. The common ploughman, though 
generally regarded as the pattern of- s tu pi dity and 
ignorance, is seldom defective in this judgment and 
discretion. He is less accustomed indeed .to social 
intercourse than the mechanic who lives in a tow*; 
His voice and language are more unooufll, and 
more difficult to be understood by those wh* rate 
not used to them ; his understanding however, be- 
ing accustomed to consider a greater variety of ob*- 
jeets, . is generally much superior to that of the 
other, whose whole attention from morning titl 
night is commonly occupied in performing one or 
two simple operations. How much the lower ranks 
of people in the country are really superior to those of 
the town, is well known to every man whom business 
or curiosity has led to converse much with both . In 
Hindostan and China accordingly both the rank 
and the wages of country labourers are said to be 
superior to those of the greater part of artificers 
and manufacturers. Plato must certainly have been 
mistaken, (or the people of those days were yery 
different from those of the present,) when he said, 
that the gods deprive those who are destined to ser- 
vitude of half their understandings, he could neror 
have meant to have included husbandmen, because, 
as I have just shewn, it seems admitted thai' they 
are by no means deficient in common plain wider- 
standing; they are among the most hardy raee*f 
men> patient of fatigue, and capable of great 
exertion; but unfortunately, their masters having 
but little activity themselves, they do not so often 
require it of their men ; hence that slow but uni- 
form pace which is upon all occasions to be found 
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ItmoT^ them, fetihe necessity for exertion be what 
itmay. 1 am sorty to find a want of that attach* 
tnent afcw»g the rural labourers which formerly so 
inuch prevailed between them and their masters; 
&om> whit cause this distance (for I should be 
serry to* call it by any other name) arises, I am 
not abfe' to learn, it certainly deprives them of 
ihose advantages which in a state of civil society is 
a& necessary to be preserved between them. The 
natural effect of domestication, whether within or 
without the house, is confidence; mutual inter- 
course therefore, one would think, would produce 
mutual regard; how then does it happen, that 
masters too generally consider servants as necessary 
inconveniences, of whom sufficient unto the day is 
*hfcevil thereof; and servants, on the other hand, 
daily change their situations, without regret and 
without reluctance. Servants art, it would seem, 
400 apt to consider themselves as administering to 
the temporal advantages of their masters by their 
exertion and labour; without those returns of kiad- 
mess beyond their mare pay, which is so necessary 
Jbo smooth the rugged paths of life, and that when 
sickness or old age bring on incapacity, their former 
services are too apt to be forgotten, and they are 
thrown aside without protection. Their present 
diitiete are therefore performed, without a desire or 
an interest in pleasing, and many farmers haw too 
justly complained of a disposition to unsteadiness, 
^constant aversion to assist, as far as in them lies, 
to accelerate those improvements which the** mas- 
ter may think necessary to make, and a general 
want of tractableness which prevails among the 
^younger class o£ their labourers. Whenever th^e 
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is a waiit of attachment, confidence and fidelity are 
but negative terms, and there is at once an end of 
that harmony and of those ties which bind society 
together. 

• The rural artificers, such as wheelwrights, carpen- 
ters, smiths, &c. are in general as handy a* those 
of most other counties, and execute their work 
sound and well, without pretending to any extra- 
ordinary expertness or ingenuity, if we except the 
two Corbets, father and son, whose soundness and 
neatness of thatching very far exceeds that of any 
other men in the county, and may vie with any in 
the kingdom ; they live at Pile Hill in the parish 
of Woking. I think it is right to mention their 
names as a stimulus to others, and I am only sorry 
that I have found no other artificer that I could 
place in the same honourable station. 

In general there appears a scarcity of labourers 
throughout the county, and it would seem that the 
last three harvests in particular have, in many places, 
felt the severe effects of this deficiency ; some are of 
opinion that it proceeds from a great falling off in 
the number of the Irish, which had used to come 
over annually before hay time ; others attribute it 
to emigration, particularly to America, owing to 
the great inducements which have been held out to 
them? while others, agreeing in both these ideas, 
add a third, of a more consolatory nature, that our 
unproved system of husbandry has created a greater 
demand for labour. I agree in the latter conclu- 
sion most completely. 
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THE, PRICE QP fcABOUI* FOR THE LAST THREE YEARS 
IS 'NEARLY AS FOLLOWS. 



BwKff . . . * . . . . per annum 16 

Head waggoner with board ditto , . . . 13 
JSecond ditto .... ditto . . ditto .... 12 
Jf married and boards himserf per w;eek 0' 
Ploughman, if very good . . per annum 12 

10 
8 
5 
4 

6 
o 



Under ploughman ditto 

Waggoner's boy ........ ditto .... 

Ploughboy ditto . f . . 

Second . . ditto 

Shepherd, and find a dog . . per week 

Common day labourer .... ditto .... 

Ditching, hedging, plashing 
. pnd bound per rod . . 

Thrashing Wheat , . per quarter 

Ditto Barley . . ditto 

Ditto Oats. . . . ditto 

. Bkto Pease .... ditto 

Ditto Beans .. . ditto Bd. to 

Ditto Tares .. . ditto 

Hoeing first time Turnips per acre . . 

Ditto second time ditto .... ditto 

Ditto.. ..Beans .. ditto..... 

Ditto .......... Peas .... ditto . . . .. 

pand weeding . . Carrots 

first time ditto 

Ditto . . ditto . . ditto se- 
cond time.... .....;... ditto..... 

Reaping . , . . . . Wheat . ., ditto 

Mowing; ...... ..Barley or 

oats ditto ..... 

Bagging ....... Beans . . ditto 

Hooking. Pefts ... . «Btto . .... 

Mowing Meadow 

hay ditto 

Ditto .......... Clover for 

hay ditto 

Ditto ditto, for 
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12 

10 
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1 
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5 
3 
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seed ....:...'......... ditto..... % 6 — p ^ ^ 

Uitto...... Sainfoin * *" ' * *'\ 

4or\&y ? .. ditto V 6~- b 5 6 ; 

HoogMng. v... 1 . ditto.... ditto..... 9 0— 13' d* 

AMONG THE NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS,. : , t 

I3ay labourers per week 12 -*. fc 1$ #; 

Trenching .... two spades k " ^ 

deep and two crumbs ... per rod .1 • 1 0— \ 5 
Ditto.. ....... one spade 

deep and one crumb .... ditto . . . * ♦ ?*• O 0-10 

Turningjn ditto 3$r- O 4f 

Ditching '..... ditto 16 — 2 6 r 

Hoeing quarters per acre.. 6 0—0 8 

VfomenJ perday.., 1 — 1' 6 

farming dairy maid ..... . per annum 5 00—7 tf 

cook ditto ...... ditto . .... 5 0—8 00 

Thatching without beer ... . persq.8rf.to0 l 2—0 2 

Turning dung heaps is generally done by the lump, as per agree- 
' ment. ' 

• v IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. . . - 

Ip a county bordering on the metropolis of the 
first kingdom in the world, to which place nearly 
the whole of its produc is conveyed, and where* 
in consequence of its local situation, so much en- 
couragement is given to its agriculture, and to 
pcience in general ; it js certainly not u little sur- 
prising that the instrumepts by which the extension 
of the -former can materially be advanced is 50 lit** 
tje attended to by almost all descriptions of regular 
bred farmers. The reasons which $re usually a& 
sjgned for this backwardness are, in the fi^st places 
th^t it is impossible that any one machine can 
#aswer equally well upon all soils ; secondly, that 
the continual influx of new implements would 
gre^Jte m expenditure which ^ey cgujtd r^ot ftffoid^j 
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thirdly/^that a great loss of time would necessarily 
ensile in making trial of these instruments, and, 
lastly ,$hat as the future direction of these imple- 
ment* must he left to the. labourers, who are always 
aukward, and in general untractable, and who have 
a constant antipathy to be put out of their way, 
the iise of these implements is always hazardous 
and seldom successful. 

v These reasons deserve our serious consideration, 
and therefore before we can admit the conclusions 
that are drawn from them, we ought to examine 
the occasions that have produced them. 
- To the first statement we are ready to subscribe, 
ihat few implements can be equally advantageous 
upon all soils, but it does not follow as a necessary 
consequence that, because a plough does not do its 
'work so well upon a sand as it did upon a clay, or 
vice versa, or in a soil that may not be free from 
stones, as in one that is entirely free from them, 
w^are to reject it, if it can be proved that it 
does ltd work better and with greater facility upon 
jour own lands than those which we are in the habit 
*# using ; or, which is the same thing, that we can 
plough an equal quantity of land equally deep, 
and turn the furrow equally well with tvyo horses 
as we usually do with fpur horses. 

To the second it may be said, that the continued 
influx of implements, if they tend to abridge labour, 
and at the same time to dot it at a profit, is worth 
i0very farmer's encouraging, even should the ex- 
pence of doing it in the first instance be consider- 
able, and although it may in the long run be th# 
means of fixing us with a number of useless im* 
elements; indeed without encouragement from 
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tome quarter or other there would he no induce- 
ment for men of a mechanical turtt to occupy their 
thoughts with the improvement of any of the im- 
plements now in use, or inventing others of an en- 
tirely new construction. 

To the third objection, via. the loss of time at- 
tending the bringing these instruments intense, It 
may be answered, that there .must be 'an allowance 
made for the proper learning the use of them, in 
the same manner as every farmer isr more or less 
obliged to submit to a great deal of bad ploughing 
in consequence of the ploughmen's teaching the 
boys who go with the plough teams, the manner of 
holding the plough, and the various modes of turn- 
ing the furrow, &c. This loss is seldom or ever 
appreciated, although it makes a very sensible part 
of the concern of every farm, because the farmer 
says, it is his interest that these boys should learn 
every part of their business, that there may be ai- 
rways a sufficiency of those sort of labourers to 
create competition and to prevent those combina- 
tions which are too often the consequence of a 
Ifearcity. If this reasoning is good in the latter 
case, it mtist be equally so in the former, because 
Unless we either abridge the quantity of labour 
in the manual operations of the farm, which is 
principally to be effected by improvements in the 
machines we use ; or grow a much larger pro* 
portion of grain upon the same number of acres, 
and that produce finds a better price at market, it 
is impossible we can afford to meet the exigencies 
fcf the times, to pay a larger rent for our farm, or 
to sell our produce upon equal tarns with our rivals 
on the continent. There is therefore, upon every 
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principle, a string indtteemeat for our encouraging 
the* improvement and simplification of tie imple- 
ments we are obliged to use, and if we do not 
think much of the present logs we sustain by the 
badness of the work, and the loss of time which 
must be occasioned by teaching these boys, much 
less ought we to consider any loss of time an ob- 
ject that is occasioned by comparative trials or the 
introduction of new implements. 

With respect to the last objection, it is, I appite* 
hend, as much the fault of the farmer as it is of the 
labourer, that those difficulties which are there 
stated are suffered to have any weight; because, in 
the first place, if the instrument is very different in 
its nature from what a man has been always ac- 
customed to, he will necessarily be at the first 
aukword in using it, but perseverance and due en^ 
couragement will almost always get the better of 
that aukwardness* and make him more expert; but 
if from an untractable disposition the man cannot 
be brought to make use of it to the advantage of 
his master, which it can be proved that he might 
do by attention, there is no question but that the 
strong arm of the law will punish every such of- 
fender for his neglect and obstinacy. But I have 
ban told that one man cannot attack a host, and 
perhaps were it to be attempted by the farmers in 
general seriously, all their business must stand still; 
to which I answer, that if the clothiers in Wilt- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the north, have been 
able to get the better of their men, who are a much 
more formidable body, and have effectually esta- 
blished their spinning jennies, and their other ma* 
chinery, against the most violent apd diabolical out* 
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ragea thai co*li be comqaitted, too question but dhe 
same perseverance *m the pari *£ the gseat body io£ 
fomere in neighbouring parishes might efientuaUji 
establish any implements they may chotee>;> let then! 
enly make the trial/ and let them take **» setoofat 
without a good character under penalties, andfthat 
will operate as a caution to every labourer how* he 
conducts himself. But again, sayt thefiimeiv if 
these people will not make use of these implements) 
is the business of our farms to stand still,; our lfcmji 
ta remain untitled, while we are disputing this 
|>oint with our servants ? Will our landlords excise 
to from rent, and the government from taxes, during 
thai period? These are important question* no 
doubt, but their importance sinks to nothing when 
put in competition with the great good that would 
•rise, by establishing their superiority as masters 
afffcria set of beings who have every reason to cent*- 
ftoj witfe their just demands; and who alone are the 
proper judges of what is most likely to answer the 
teds fo? which these implements were, invented 
flat as the business of farming is among the fiwt 
concerns of the state, it would presently be a& ob- 
ject for the consideration of the Legislature how 
far it is expedient to put an effectual stop to all 
mth proceedings. As the case stands at present, 
e#ery farmer is completely subservient to the whims 
4mA taprim of his servants, which is certainty* 
yfiiry retrograde way of conducting businfesa, and 
tfei# for no other reason than because fawners itf ge- 
beral 4re too indolent and toe narrow-minded to 
unWrwith spirit into any plans, that may tend to 
*d*nter§u>t so alarming an eviK Let me ask the 
j©Q$t cigid jWBoig them ^hetkeriithf! not ftp irtgeot, 
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if^ b^ simplify ii^ the ploti^lw upoii hk farma, bd 
^aiKio the «ame quantity of work equally well with 
side *b*a&es thatuscd to require twelve I The saving* 
to him* wottW be great indeed, because that food 
which Hsed to 1 supply the three additional horses 
might either be sold and the produce applied to 
other purposes, or it might directly gato the sup* 
port *nd increase of more profitable cattle/ such as 
often *>r sheep, and in a general* view of the sob-* 
ject would be a very great gain to the public, by 
increasing th* means of our subsistence, t 

— Itvweuld be an unnecessary waste of time; an (J 
perfectly useless too., to detail the several sort* of 
implements that are used upon every farm through-! 
out the county: with but very few exceptions im 
deed I could do it, if it were at all necessary/ but 
as that cannot be the case, I shall confine myself to 
the more prominent ones in the possession of the 
more experienced farmers, taking now and then a 
glance at others in the hands' of those of more hi* 
ferior rank by way of contrast. And first I AtA 
begin with ploughs as the leading implement in thte 
•tonomy of agriculture. . > 

'.-. , *. PLOUGHS . u { { 

.* -In the environs of Londorf, and for thefiffst tea 
wles ob either road, the ploughs principally in us* 
are th& common swing ploughs, which; if well coti*\ 
*tnicted, are pretty good implements, but they al* 
*Ucb > heavy aind unwieldy instruments as always te 
iecpiite not less than four, but generally 'five mtid 
tometimes six large strong feony horsey ^hich 
draw single, and plotigh about one acre * day . - %* 
feflgth of the beam, which is of oak and*ome^hat 
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convex, is never less than nine feet, bat more fre- 
quently ten feet five inches deep, by four inches, 
broad; it has sometimes a straight mould board, 
sometimes a cohvex one, and sometimes a concave 
or eliptic one, but all of them are plated with iroo. 
As they have neither foot nor wheel for their guid- 
ance, the whole direction and, I may say, weight, 
of the instrument is on the ploughman's arms, 
which makes it a very laborious and fatiguing em- 
ployment ; for either by the resistance of a stone, 
a root of a tree, or the slip of his fo<jt, the instru- 
ment is immediately thrown out. of its work, some- 
times upwards, at others downwards, notwith- 
standing its extreme weight. It is therefore impos- 
sible that the furrows can be of one uniform depth,, 
and consequently the work will be fotfnd imper- 
fectly done, notwithstanding all the' care and skill 
of the workman ; and it is more or less the case as 
the shape of the mould beard tends to the straight/ 
the convex, or the concave; For example, the 
straight mould board cuts the ground and lays it on 
its side, there is therefore no force or power to act 
against the sudden jerk of the horses, or any im- 
pediment that may be in the way, but out must 
come the instrument ; nor does the straight mould 
board burythe weeds or the stubble, which is cer- 
tainly a great defect. The convex board turns the 
furrows short over, without taking it clean up from 
the bottom, it does not therefore effectually bury 
the weeds, it makes a greater resistance than the 
former, consequently increases the draught, but 
that resistance is nevertheless not sufficient to coun- 
teract the unsteadiness of the instrument. The 
proper convex board takes the ground clean "before 
1 
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it {rem the bottom to the full breadth or ^paosdw 
of the board, rather presses it forwards and givea it 
a large sweep completely over, or more properly 
turns the ground perfectly upside down, conse- 
quently weeds, stubble, &c. are effectually buried. 
Taking the ground in this bold manner, and sus- 
pending it as it were during its rolling over, the 
resistance is enlarged, and by so much is the draught 
increased; the plough however is kept more in 
equilibrio, and being less liable to be thrown out 
of its work, and, performing it better as well by 
turning all the ground over, as by burying all the 
weeds, is a better instrument than either of th? 
others, and therefore without assuming any superior 
merit above ploughs of other constructions may b$ 
said to be a useful one. The farming gardeners 
and cow-keepers plough a great depth, particularly 
for the larger sort of cabbages, savoys, and pota- 
toes, and in a dry season, notwithstanding the pro- 
digious quantity of manure with which their ground 
is generally saturated, they find a difficulty 19 
ploughing with fewer than five horses, and they add 
a sixth whenever they tack a harrow to the side of 
the plough, which they often do as well to prevent 
the treading of the cattle upon the fresh ploughed 
ground, as to take advantage of the moisture of the 
soil to harrow it down, and to get their crops in 
qujck. The wheels would very materially increase 
the value of this instrument, the point of the sfeare 
might then be lowered, ?nd the ploqgh would go 
deeppr upon any level ground with le?s risk of being 
thrown out of its work, 

The plough which my father used, for several 
years w^ the Rotherhauj, made by Wiplaw, after 
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me of the best ploughs made expressly for him at 
Hull, but which he did not like. The one mad* 
by Winlaw, ho#e*er, underwent so many altera- 
tions in the shape of its mould board, the position 
And length of the beam, and the form of the share, 
that ultimately it might be considered almost a 
distinct instrument. He always worked it with 
•wheels. 

The length of the beam was *bout six feet, the 
breast was nearly elliptical, and the bottom part of 
it, where the share joins to the mould board, was 
made as broad and as flat as could be well done, 
and was continued in a gently increasing sweep to 
the lower extremity of the board, which was about 
an inch wider than the fin of the share, which fin 
was something better than nine inches wide, taking 
especial care that it never projected below the point 
of the share. 

The share, being made broad, enables the plbugh 
to cut the whole furrow which is intended to be 
thrown up, and turns the whole ground' over neatly 
in the manner of the concave swing plough before- 
mentioned ; whereas the narrow share would only 
separate a part, and the residue would be absolutely 
-torn up by the wrest of the plough, without bury- 
ing the weeds properly, because the whole of Yha 
ground was not cut and completely separated by 
the instrument. 

The mould board was originally of cart iron, 
but finding that liable to crack and fly, he got bis 
friend Mr. Cole, the engine maker, to construct 
him one from a mould of well tempered hammered 
iron, which he found keep true to its shape, and 
wor# extremely well. With, this plough, he could 
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-breaks a* cfch as soon aetfcf t+tti wafeapiiad* 
ot a lay io the driest tia*» with four light hoefes, 
wheti his neighbours, whose land* were full of dmggj 
could scarcely plough theirs with six strong horses, 
His soft being in places very stiff and near the gm~ 
vd, which made it difficult to break up in a dry 
sesteon. 

Beyond the distance of ten miles,, with the ex* 
ception of the Guildford road, and for the next ten 
miles, the Kentish turnwrest is almost invariably 
used. 

It is sometimes made to suit the quality of the 
soil, but when it happens to be made light aad is 
well put together, it is among the best implements 
we have ; generally 'however it is made so strong 
and heavy as to be a very cumbersome tool I had 
one made under the directions of the late Mr. 
Ashby, by £ man of the name of Simmonds, at 
Mertthatn, near Ryegatt, who was considered by 
him to be one of the best wheelwrights in the 
county, the whole expence of which, including 
iron work and geers, &e* was 4^9 17s. 4+d* 

In Kent however, they seldom etceed six pounds, 
but they are much inferior to this oi^p made by 
Stmmondi. My friend Mr. Smith, of Wikterwick, 
neat Eastf Grinstead, whose farming I shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter, has a very complete 
plough of this kind which will be detailed hereafter. 
file dimensions of mine were as follows : 

The length of the beam is. 9 feet 6 inches, which 
is made of oak, 5* inches thick, and 4+ broad. 
The foot is 5±by 8^, and 3 foot 3 inches long, 
The handles are placed above this, and secured to 
the end of the beam by tenons, and mortised below 

vol. i. O 
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to the chop. 'At $ feet inches ftotai the feoff era 
piece of ash or oak 6 or 7 inches vtfde, ahd l£ 
thick, which passed through the beam and is &- 
cured into the chops in a transverse direction; whtoh 
place* the share from SO to 22 inches from flic 
beam. The share is always made with wrofcght 
iron, and in general weighs, according to the 
strength of the soil, from 28 to 34 lbs* The chop 
to which the share is fixed is about 5 feet long, 5 
inches deep, and 4 inches wide. The point of the 
beam rests on an upright carriage with two woodfen 
wheels, from S feet to 3 feet 6 inches diameter, with 
wooden a&letrees, above which the frame, or as it is 
sometimes called the gallons, which has a sliding 
bolster fastened up by iron pins let into certain holes 
to increase or decrease the height of the beam, and 
thereby to let the plough higher or lower into the 
ground. 

In the centre part of the axle is a clasp iron to 
which a chain is fixed, and which is called the tow, 
which passes over the beam, so that by means of 
notches, or a pin like the Hertfordshire ploughs 
called a chick, the plough may be let out a greater 
length from the axle, which will let it into the 
ground to any given depth that a plough not pro- 
fessedly a trench plough can go. With this instru- 
ment I have broken up some uncommon fttabborn 
lays in an unusual dry time when the gfouiid wfts 
cracked and rent in almost every direction.: But 
in the spring of 1802, I had a fair opportunity 
of witnessing the amazing strength and power of 
this plough, in breaking up the side of a very sharp 
hill full of large holes, inequalities, and : irregula- 
rities; having ^strong root* of furze,, fern, $allo*w, 
and stones of six or eight inches thick, it took 
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et&HbpW* M*iw^ t pp^tQ>?^m it? The 59U 
^raft ft goo4 J^am in .some places^ ip others a xlay, , but 
the ^w fro He Q& a substratum of blpe, clay; . it required 
t^OvaWe mep-to hold the plough* one and some- 
r times two to bear upon the beam to keep the plough 
t m tJ^ugrouud, and two drivers* 
c , Y#t with this force, and notwithstanding the 
continual sudden jerks which the plough received 
by the inequalities of the soil, &c. yet every jpa*t 
Of the tackle stood well, and nothing broke, It 
was very apparent that in this rough work the oxen 
were far preferable to the horses, the former by the 
slowness and regularity of their motion avoided the 
small holea and did not tumble about the larger 
ones; the horses on the contrary, from their impe- 
tuosity, were always falling, being scarcely reco- 
vered from one hole before they found themselves 
in another, which made them fret and jerk; , in- 
juring themselves, destroying their, harness, and 
causing the plough to go in all manner of direc- 
tions. , It was not the fault of the plough, for every 
sort that could be procured for several miles was 
tried against the turnwrest, without the least chance 
>of success, for the greater part of them were 
- broken by the exertion, and not one of them did 
the work so well. t .. 

> Ifc mu$t, be, admitted that this instrument is so 
heavy aqd qlumsy as to be more calculated for the 
. 5&onger spils th^n for the lighter ones. „ 
v Uppp my friend, Mr. Ashley's farm,, at Wood- 
manatone, I have seen four large fine stallions, 
w^yrth 50 or (JO gi4qeas each? or mar? perhaps, and 
fit, fpr Pickford's Manchester waggon, ploughing 
the fallows with this sort of plough, w^tpn, I am 

o g 
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stive that a snjuitt Rotherhara, <n\wb4 is e*$ed a 
wheel plough about Dorking and Guilford., \¥Jth 
a pair of horses, would have dome the irork equally 
well. But as he had m other* pai$s of his farm 
some wry strong land, and as he prided himself 
upon his cattle, there might be some excuse for 
keeping a dozen or more such horses, besides lighter 
ones for other purposes, but none that I could ever 
see, for being bigotted to this instrument, and of 
course using four horses when he might with lighter 
ploughs have stirred the greater part of his land 
twice instead of once. 

In laying down land to pasture the twnwrest 
plough has greatly the advantage over most of the 
others ; the furrow is by the shifting of the wrest 
fold all one way quite flat, without laying it in 
lands or leaving an open furrow. 

,Whep it comes to be harrowed down, the fbee of 
the land becomes perfectly level, a circumstance of 
*h? greatest importance in alt soils that are not wet, 
wharfs should even that be the case, a furrow or 
under drain here and there would sufficiently Cor- 
rect \ - 

Beyond Godstone and Ryegate the turn wrest 
plough is made lighter, and is used without wheels 
to enable the horses to £o at length, the land being 
in general wet. In some parts of the same neigh- 
bourhood the snap plough is much used, which 
answers the same purpose as the turnwrest: it ha* 
a- double cast iron shifting mouMboard, which jpt 
thp end of each land is knocked in or out as the 
furrow require* to be tutned : the operation is very 
simply and when the mouldboards are well shaped 
and turned, it ia not a bad instrument, hut it it 
1 . 
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Use^witkout wheels, which Ithifek a^^bjecfibfa,^!' 
the reason* before stated. It is however in high 
estimation by the ploughmen. 

Monsieur Hussard took over a model of this 
plough to France, which he exhibited at the Na- 
tional Institute when I was present, and the meftn 
bers appeared much gratified with the simplicity of 
it 

About Dorking, and in all the district to the 
south, and south west of the county, the single wheel 
plough, with but little variation as to size* is uni- 
formly employed ; it is a light instrument and seems 
io perform its work Very well. The following ai» 
the dimenftions of almost a new one (and which 
was considered one of the befet, ) which I took in 
the course of the survey. The beam is made of 
oak and forms an arc; that part of it which is 
nearest the handles is 4-f inches broad, and about 5+ 
inches thick upon the average, these dimensions 
extend two feet *ix inches in length along the 
beam, which is of one entire piece of oak, but they 
rather diminish in width and thickness from the 
handles beyond the first length ; the beam is con- 
siderably reduced jevery way to the extremity thereof, 
tybith is 3 feet Sinehes, making the extreme length 
of the beam 5 feet 9 inches: the thickness of the 
smaller is not more than 3$ and the width ^ inches : 
at the extremity of the first dimension along the 
beam of & feet 8 inches, a dip of ash of two and 
half incites 'Wide and four feet in length is bolted to 
each side of the beam, which slip takes a diagonal 
direction so as to clasp the axletree of the wheel. 
At 6 inches distance from the wheel, so as to clear 
it, an upright slip of ash about three inches wide 
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is secured to this diagonal one and pa&fes ttirbngh 
the head of the beam, this slip is perforated 'wfth 
holes to raise or lower the plough, and 1ft getter*! 
keeps theheam about frfro feet from the diagonal felip : 
the wheel is above 18 inches diameter ;' the moulds 
board is very short and eliptic, having a triangular 
share projecting about half an inch beyond the 
mouldboard : the whole instrument is short and 
compact, and sufficiently strong for almost all the 
lands throughout that district, but where it is not, 
they have recourse to the turtiwrest. 

Beyond Kingston, and when we arrive at Esher,' 
we find the memorable Mr. Ducket's inventive 
genius furnishing the farmers with a variety of well 
formed ploughs for their light sandy soils; many of 
these ploughs I have formerly seen tried before the 
committee of society of Arts, Manufactures, &c. 
(of which my father was many years a member ) upon 
our ground at Stockwell : one of these ploughs was 
intended for light sandy soils, in which his intention 
tvas to bury the sod or turf a considerable depth, to 
prevent the manure from being washed down be- 
yond the reach of the roots of the plants. It was 
performed thus: the coulter was so formed, by 
having a wing or mouldboard fixed to it about 
halfway up, that in its progress through the ground" 
it not only cut the turf or surface and turned it over, 
but the share following immediately after raised an 
additional quantity of mould from the same furrdw^ 
and turned that completely over upon the former layer, 
by which operations there is a greater depth of soil to 
cover the weeds and stubble, &c. more effectually;- 
and as drilling is almost the invariable practice there, 
it enables them to do it with more certainty 6f-noi 
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di#tnrbipg tfee ,wepds, &c during the drilling, as 
wejl as havi^ft, moister, deeper, and fitter soil for 
that purpose 

Tie next plough deserving our notice is one which 
is intepj&ed for trenching of stubbles without either 
tiurning the turf, or surface, or making a furrow. 

This instrument has two shares placed behind 
each other, the first is situate at about one third of 
the length of the beam, the other at the same dis- 
tance from the first; each of these shares are sup- 
ported by two upright bars or coulters of iron about 
two and a half inches wide and three quarters of an 
inch thick, which pass through the beam, and are 
let up and down the same as any common coulter; 
the fronts of these bars are brought to an «dge, in 
order that they may cut their way through the 
ground, and are fastened %o the shares by screws 
and nuts ; the front share has its broadside to the^ 
left, the hind one to the right. The beam is a 
straight piece of oak about six inches wide at the 
handles, and gradually reduced to about four 
inches at the point: its position is that of an in- 
clined plane, being rather better than as high again 
from the ground at the point as at the end of the 
beam; the handles are set on each side of the beam 
at about six inches from the end. Its mode of 
operating is thus performed. It slices or pares off 
the surface from three to four or more inches 
deep ; by which operation the stalks of the weeds 
such as thistly, &c. are cut asunder so much below 
the surface, while the seeds are left on the surface ; 
as no part is turned over, and as the under stratum 
is only loosened, neither the seeds nor the weeds 
are buried by the operation. 
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There are a %r Norfolk fitatgitf ** ft^ftfltefit m 
district, but they are peidora **ed MlWfcfcWfcbertb 
some very experienced Norfolk farmers ^hcK^bavftn 
taken farms in this cold stiff piprt o^thetct^t^i: 
where they could neither make their plough* aiyfttfttv 
nor their system of farming, and have iu^n obUgpfi j 
to give up their farms and return t* their <tw,n 
country. Since writing the above we hawe a Mr;, 
Woodroffe from the neighbourhood of Woodbridge 
in Suffolk, who appears to be a very sensible prai> r 
tical farmer, who works only a pair of horses, and . 
ploughs deeper than his neighbours and predec$$fc<H£ 
did with four, with Suffolk ploughs. His farming ^ 
is very different from the practice of this county 
and appears very rational^ and therefore I hope he 
will supceed. . :.-/>.' ,.; 

THE STRIKE FURROW PLOUGH 

For landing up and opening water furrows is an . 
instrument common in every country, but the one 
I am about to describe is somewhat different frojn 
those in general use, Its beam is serpentine shaped, 
7 feet 6 inches long, 4-j- inches deep, and 3}- inches 
wide, the edges being rounded ; the mould board 
is double, that is it has a mould board on each 
Side of tht beam, of two separate pieces of 
wood differently shaped; the upper piece nearest 
the beam is straight, and follows nearly the c<)urse.o£, 
the beam, the lower part of it however takes a di- 
agonal course towards the stump, beyond which it 
projects about nine inches ; the whole df this piece 
forms an irregular triangle, the piece is something 
like ft wrest in shape, being convex, it joins the vp- 
per one to the chop in the front* and it encrea^c* 
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its height ai it proceeds to the end, where it is cut 
offfqoarfcy m* fine ^t«h the tetmination of the up- 
per *oh6, its height tieing there eight inches ; the 
front fcf the moulff hoard meets in an acute angle 
forming a diagonal line, and is 1 foot 2 inches in 
deptfe to the chop ; the medium length of the mould 
board is 8 feet » 11 inches, it is secured to the chop 
at the bottom; and by a bar across from one mould 
board to the other, the hinder part keeping them 
asunder at the distance of 14 inches. 

The beam is mortised into the stump, and the 
hatodles are fastened on each side of the stump by a 
pui passing through them, which is 6 inches thick 
and 4J- wide. The stump is mortised into the chop. 
The sheath passes through the beam and at 14 
inches from the stump is mortised into the chop, 
and forms a rib to secure the mould boards together 
in front, it is 5 inches wide; the share is 11 inches 
from the face of the mould board and is shod with 
iron, its shape is not material, but in general like 
the common swing ploughs. 

Mr. John Newnham of Horley, a very sensible 
plain intelligent farmer, has a strike furrow plough 
with moveable mould boards ; these he risps or fal}s 
to increase or decrease the depth of the furrow, ac r . 
cording as the land is more or less moist and tena- 
cious, and as it is capable of being set wider or nar- 
rower as occasion may require. 

^ THE DOUBLE TURNWREST PjLQUGH 

At Wildefwick is an instrument so complete of fts 
kind in all its parts, and performs its work so adini- 
*ably, and being the only one I have met with in 
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the county, I hate bfeen the fliore pfir&etokffriiir' 
forming a sketch of it, and in takrtig its dime*— 
•ions, which areas follows: ^* :: ^ : 

Beam, 8 feet 6 inches long j ditto, 5| inches thick next to- tic 
stamp, but reduced to about four inches at the point $ ditto, 5 iris. 
wide. Chop to share, 3 feet 5 inches long; ditto, 5 inches wicl^ ' 
ditto, 5£ inches deep. Stump, 3 feel long* roortfced- into Schop^ 
and handles fastened to stump, on each side of it j,#ttcv^|ophej& t 
deep at the chop. Beam is mortised into stump at 8 inches from, { 
the chop, where the stump is 6 inches thick and 4£ wide. From 
the back of the stump the drawing bar commences &ncf gdes^fe' 
about 12 inches beyond the coulter, where the chain » fastene&tf 
it r and is fixed to the axle-tree of the wheel by a staple,, at 1/fcot 
4 inches from the stump along the beam is the sheath, 5 inches 
broad; ditto, 1| inches thick, passes through the beam diagonallj 
and is let into the chop 1 foot 2 inches from its point where the 
wrest projects in front of the chop. At one inch from the sheaia 
an iron bolt goes through the beam and passes to the chop, close 
by the point of the wrest within side of it. False wrest. is -2 feet 
J inches long, stands out 9 inches from the beam at the end j 
ditto, 4 inches deep j ditto, 3 inches thick. Below the beam in 
front, 9 inches, but level with it at the end next handle, ft is 
ahod with iron in front where it forms an acute angle <. Retf 
wrest is one inch below, and clear of the false wrest, and four , 
inches from the ground, and stands out 1 1 inches from the beam, 
is 5 inches deep ; ditto, 4 inches wide j ditto, 3 feet 7 inches 

long. Share is J ft. 8 inc. long, and forms this shape ( _ ^ _) 

Coulter passes through beam at 1 foot 8 inches from the sfteath/as 
kept in its place by a wedge on upper side, and by a chain, secured - 
to the beam on the under side, and to the conker about down it. . 
From point of beam at 4 feet 4 inches is the cork pin, a piece of 
iron fastened to the beam to turn the coulter with. From cork pin 
at about 7 inches is a hole to put in a pin $ at six inches *froraT that 
hole is another, and at 5 inches is another, which being Jasfened 
to the gallows by a chain, varies the depjh of t|ie plough. 0>Uar 
chain passes over the beam at about 10 inches from the gallows, to 
keep the machine tight together. Wheels; are nearly 3; feet dia- 
meter. Beam at its point is 4 feet from the ground line. Gallows 
is % feet 6 inches high. Upright standards, 2{< wide* increase**; 
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bottom* 4(iilteHettto|h«f^dktojiS|. tfafefc Topbar^S^- wide j ditto, > 
H Jwfot \ 1 3©Jpte** r* tt^eavwutej ditto, 4£ high- Wheels, on* > 
foot 2 inches apart. Gallows at top, 6 inches widej ditto at bot- 
tom, 6| ditto. 

I liave pibt with a turnwrest plough, or as it is, 
I brieve, cail^i shim or skim plough for stirring 
o^ fallows, which as far as it went was a very good 
instrument, the wrest Was taken off and nothing * 
hut the coulter and the share was used. The latter 
w#s however very differently shaped from that used 
at ploughing ; this was in the shape of a crescent, 
or exactly like a gardener's edging iron, and from 
10 to 12 inches wide: the ohject of it was for 
cutting the stems of the weeds, three or four inches 
hqlQW the surface, and to loosen the ground, the 
harrows afterwards followed, dragging the weeds 
thus cut up to the surface in order to their heing 
burnt. Upon a pea or bean etch I have seen it 
used with great success, and where the land is not T 
yqry stiff, two good horses will get over fqur acres 
a day. But a far better tool is the 

NINE SHARE PLOUGH, 

At this time much used about Guildford, it ii < 
drawn by six horses, and gets over eight acres a 
day with very great success, the description of it 
which follows is taken from a very capital one in 
the possession of Mr. Birkbeck, whose farming, 
&c, I have frequent occasion to resort to. 

This instrument, (for it is I think a misnomer to 
call it a plough,) has two bars parallel to each 
other at the distance of seven inches, these bars are 
four* inches wide, and as many in thickness; the 
hinder bar is 7 feet 6 inches long, through which 
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-five tines Id inches long are placed; tj*e front bar 
is 5 feet 9 inches long and receives four tines, these 
bars are joined together by three cross bars one at 
each end, and the other in the centre of the same 
thickness and width in the centre, but increasing 
the width as they approach the bars, the beam is 
5 feet 3 inches in length, four inches wide, and 
four thick, and proceeds from the centre cross bar; 
it is further strengthened by a strap of oak proceed- 
ing from the front bar in a curvilinear direction un- 
til it reaches the beam rather better than half-way, 
where they are bolted together; within six inches 
of the point of the beam an iron rack passes 
through it, to raise or lower the instrument in the 
ground, and to this rack is fixed the wheels which 
are eighteen inches diameter, the tines are one and 
half inch square for nine inches, and then they ar^ 
hollowed out like a spoon for six inches, and ter- 
minate in a point three inches longer; these points 
are made to project forwards in order to enter and 
loosen the ground; these tines have a neck after 
t|iey pass through the bar, where they are made se- 
cure by a nut, and the hole which thpy have 
passed through is protected by a plate of iron made 
to fit exactly the neck of the tine, so as to give it 
but as little play as possible. The whole instru- 
ment is made uncommonly strong, and complete 
costs about ten guineas. 

Note — It is not very dissimilar to the nidged 
used in hop gardens, only the latter have hoes to 
them and this instrument tines, ' * 
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These machines are constantly used in all the 
sandy jifuf loapiy district,, from Esher to Bramjeyj 
Ac. for sowing w£eat, barley/ and pease. Thes* 
instruments are about 18 inches wide, and sow two 
rows at nine inches, or only one as may be required. 
They coupon wheels with a pointed share before 
the funnel, the seed is put into a hopper. The 
whole instrument is very light and costs about 
£$ 3s. complete. 

COO&'s DRILL PLOUGH* 

Among the many ingenious contrivances for 
sowing of seed, no instrument that I have ever mef 
with seems to have answered so completely as the 
one I am about to detail. From the many proofs 
that have been certified by persons of unquestion- 
able veracity of the great success which has at- 
tended it, as well by the great saving of seed corn, 
as by the vast increase of produce, I confess I have 
not been a little disappointed in finding so few of 
them in use in that part of the county at least, 
where drilling has been practised for many years, 
and where in course its practice is understood, and 
the advantages resulting from it tacitly admitted. 

The great expence of it has beeb held out by 
some as deterring them from the purchase; the fre- 
quent breaking of the cups, by the carelessness of 
a set of aukward servants, and what is called the 
complexity of the machinery, which they say ift 
difficult to put to rights, have collectively conspired 
to prevent the general use of it. 

I was in hopes that Mr. Cook, would have fur- 
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tasked the with -a sketch of his plough withaay 
late improvements, and with suefc addftiomalflocu- 
men ts of its superiority, and of ita widely extended 
employment, as to have enabled me to hqrre laid 
them before the public in this work; b*tiaWi#iigh 
I wrote to him and stated. the reason of my»p- 
plication, he did not think proper to tfLke 4k 
least notice of my letter. This usage does me no 
injury, but I have a right to say, that *rfcen he 
wanted my assistance formerly to try his different 
implements upon my ground, and which not only 
was attended with a great deal of trouble, lois of 
time, and oftentimes loss of profit by accommo- 
dating him, and substituting crops to suit hi* ma- 
chinery instead of those which were intended to 
have been sown; and when he tad occasion for 
attestations to prove the advantage of his machines, 
his behaviour then by no means corresponded with 
this recent one. Had any difference of opinion or 
quarrel happened at aily time between us, that 
might have been a sufficient reason; but I know'tf 
none in the most distant degree, and therefore tie 
heh&viour cannot hut appear the more remarkable, 
I ha*G however done with him, and shall re^ 
turn to the machine for the information of those 
who have never seen it. The sketch I have made 
is taken from one which Z purchased of himfbra 
friend in Hertfordshire ; it is drawn by a pair of 
shafts fixed to the axis of the wheel. The, wheels 
an*' «o Contrived that the horse may go in the fur- 
*0W/ without setting a foot upon the land, which 
fe^rvery advantageous mode, either in wet weather, 
or when the land is so soft as not to carry a hoi» 
\^ Wiout i poaching-. It ha| n eoi*lt$r beam with 
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%ifas w mpFtisps at different < distances, , by - which 
the diflifr»efes<rf the drills may- be varied, at pleasure ; 
this beam isi attached to the axis by hooks and eyes 
or staples. ,. v ■<- - ■ - 

. Ii/J3: readily moved to the right or left, by the 
person what attends the machine so as to make the 
5€bilbH perfectly straight; which is of great conse- 
quence in hoeing. 

: ; It has twa handles which are fixed to the coulter 
beam by means of screws, bolts and nuts, for the 
proper guidance of the, machine, 

There is a row of upper seed boxes divided into 
partitions, covered by a lid, to preserve the seed 
from ram or wind ; and two lower seed boxes in 
partitions. 

There are slides between the upper and lower 
seed boxes, to prevent the grain or seed descending 
too fast into the lower boxes; by elevating or de- 
pressing these slides, the quantity of grain, or seed 
distributed in the drills, may be varied at pleasure. 
When the slides are at the bottom of the grooves, 
the wheat cups or ladles, painted red, will distribute 
about three pecks per acre. When raised abpuj. 
two inches to the topmost holes, and supported 
there by hooks going into holes in the plates of the 
slides, something more than five pecks will be SQWn ; 
and by fixing the slides at any intermediate height, 
the quantity of seed sown may be varied , ac- 
cordingly; When barley is drilled, if the slides are 
«t the bottom of the grooves, the cups or ladles 
painted green, will distribute about one bushel and^ 
half per acre, and more in proportion as the sides 
areelevated, . *. 

For sowing beans, peas, oats, &c. if the slides 
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are at the bottom of the groove^ the cup* Oar ladle* 
painted yellow, will distribute near two bushels per 
acre, and more in proportion, by elevating them 
as above, up to three bushels per acre. 

It has a cylinder, with cups or ladles of dif- 
ferent sizes, for different sorts of grain or seeds, by 
which the grain or seeds are taken up and dropped 
into the funnels, and conducted by them into litei- 
sions or small drills* made in the land by coulters, 
which are grooved to receive the tubes of the fun- 
nels, and are placed immediately before them; they 
also preserve the tubes of the funnels from being 
injured by stones, &c. 

There is a chain and a hook applied to the 
coulter beak and axis of the wheels to prevent the 
coulters going too deep in the land ; also to prevent 
the coulter beam dropping so low, ajs to unshift the 
upper funnels, in crossing deep furrows or gutters; 
on which account, when the machine is at work, 
the last .link of the chain should always be upon 
the hook. 

A pin of iron is projected from the coulter beam, 
which being' lifted on to the hook, at the end of 
the land, will bear the coulters out of the groutad, 
while the machine is turning" round at the end of 
the land, or on any other occasion, without any 
labour of the man who attends the machine, in 
supporting the same. 

A cog wheel is fixed upon the nave of the right 
carriage wheel. 

A cog wheel is placed upon the left gudgeon or 
axis of the cylinder that contains the cups which 
is turned by the left carriage wheel, so as to distri- 
bute the grain or seed as before observed. 
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There is a lever and string passing ever a pulley 
to the axis of the cylinder, by moving this lever to 
a notch in a staple fixed to the upper boxes the 
wheel on the right hand of. the cylinder will be 
lifted out of generation with the cog wheel that is 
fixed on the nave of the right hand carriage wheel, 
by which means the distribution of grain or seed 
mdy be stopped at pleasure in an instant at the 
end of the land while the machine is turning round, 
or on any other occasion. 

An iron bar, with holes in it, is placed on the front 
of the seed boxes, by means of which, and a pin 
going through the holes the seed box may be ele- 
vated or depressed, so as to keep it horizontally le- 
vel, whether going up or down steep hills. 

There is also a mode of preventing the wind 
from interrupting the grain or seed in its descent 
from the cups or ladles to the funnels, and will 
also prevent dirt or soil falling from the wheels into 
the funnels. 

Two hooks are fixed to the handles of the 
machine, to which weights, or a beam of wood of 
a proper weight, may be applied to force the 
coulters, if necessary, deeper into the ground. 

In conveying the machine from the farm yard 
to the field and back again, the machine is managed 
in the same manner upon its own wheels, that 
the coulter beam is supported at the end of the 
land, and this without the trouble of shifting or 
unshifting a single article of the machine, and by 
putting the link of the chain on to the hook, without 
the least danger of injuring it upon the roughest 
road. 

Lands or ridges, four feet six inches wide, on strong 

vol. i. P 
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clays, or cold wet soils, or ten feet Wide oil dry 
loams, are best calculated for the system of dril- 
ling- 

Where lands or ridges vary in size and width, 
or where there are no ridges or furrows, one or more 
funnels may be stopped with a little paper, and the 
seed returned into the boxes at the end of the land, 
in order to join the rows more regularly. 

One horse is sufficient for the draught of this 
machine, in its improved state, upon strong land. 

The properest time for drilling is most certainly 
in a fair season, and when the land is sufficiently 
pulverized and dry ; which may in general be in* 
sured, by having the land ploughed up ready for 
sowing in good time, and by embracing the first 
opportunity ; whether it be a fortnight sooner or 
later than the exact periodical time of sowing is not 
material, especially as so much land will be drilled 
in so little time, viz. ten acres per day with one 
man, a boy, and a horse. The land ought to be 
previously harrowed to level the surface, and where 
lands are made of a proper size for the horse to go 
always in the furrows, as above, a driver is not at all 
necessary. 

If on high ridged lands, when the horse goes in 
the furrows, the person who attends the machine 
does not chuse to be at the trouble of influencing 
the direction of the coulters, by moving the coulter 
beam to the left or right occasionally ; a rope or 
chain, by being applied to the axis of the wheels, 
anfl also to the coulter beam, will prevent the 
coulters from inclining towards the furrows, and 
will keep, them in one uniform direction. 

In drilling lands or ridges, more than twice the 
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wttth #f th<r*Oacbine> or levelland* without ridge 
and fiw<w» : w order lo join the two outside drills 
regularly, the wheel of the machine must be brought 
very near io the last outside drill : land if a apace of 
1* inches is allowed for the horse to walk in, for 
the purpose of horse hoeing, the wheel must return 
in its own track* 

Haying thus described the machine with the man- 
ner of using it, I shall only state a case or two by 
way of proving the great advantage that may be 
derived by a more general use of it. At the request 
of a committee of the society of Arts in London, 
my father and I allotted three acres of land at 
Stoekwell, in the year 1785 and 1786 (which had 
produced a crop of early peas, and had received 
two good ploughing^ after they were off, but with- 
out receiving any manure, ) for the purpose of a 
comparative trial between the drilling by this ma- 
chine and the common broad cast mode. On the 
first acre there were three bushels of wheat drilled, 
on the second acre there were 2± bushels drilled, 
and on the third acre there were five bushels sown 
broadcast. From the first a$re there were produ- 
ced 70 bushels of wheat. From, the second acre 
there ware produced 74 bushels of wheat. From 
the third acre there were produced 62 bushels of 
wheat. These totals are to be understood as in- 
cluding the tail after the rubbish was taken from 
it The advantage in favour of the drill is here 
jrery conspicuous, making one quarter of wheat in 
the first acre, and one quarter and half sown broads 
east ; they beth looked very promising through the 
month of May and beginning of June, but after 

P* :..::: 
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that period the weather setting in sultry and dry, 
the broadcast after flowering went blind, as it is 
called, and became blighted and died : the drilled 
stopd its ground, went on with vigour, and produ- 
ced as fine a crop as was ever known ; there was no 
difference in the soil, for a furrow previously struck 
for the purpose, divided the ground, but it arose 
entirely from the drill having deposited the seed at 
a regular and greater depth in the ground, when a 
great deal of the broadcast was little more than on 
the surface, and perished in the dry weather for 
want of moisture. 

It proved to be the case almost throughout 
England that season, and nothing therefore could 
shew the defect of the broadcast more ; the seed be- 
came of course very scarce. We always attributed 
the saving of this crop^to the drill. 

The experiment about the wheat is recorded in 
the transactions of the society of Arts, &c. 

Mr. Boote, a very intelligent and capital farmer 
of Atherston, near Stratford upon Avon, in the 
county of Warwick, sowed the same year upwards 
of 360 acres with the drill, and he computed that 
in the article of seed he saved no less than ^150, 
which by the usual mode of broadcast would have 
been thrown into the ground. The following year 
viz. 17&7, the same gentleman sowed 450 acres, 
viz. 126 acres with wheat, 128 with barley, 45 with 
beans, 18 with peas, 45 with oats, 6 with tares, and 
82 with turnips. See transactions of the Arts aild 
Sciences, vol. vi. page 74. He calculated that he 
gained by drilling this year no less a J suin than 
i<?7j00 more than he^ would have done if he had 
sown his land in the usual way. 
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DRAG HARROWS. 

These implements are pretty general throughout 
the county, but the best which I have met with is 
to be found at Wilderwick, and in rough ground is. 
hard work for four good horses ; its dimensions are 
as follows — the front is six feet wide and the bar 
four inches wide, the end is 6 feet 8 inches wide, 
the bar is four inches wide and 3^ thick ; the side 
or upright bars or bulls are 4 feet 10 inches long 
upon a medium, three inches wide, and 3-j. thick; of 
these there are six, which in the front are 1 1 inches 
asunder, except the two centre ones which are only 
10. inches asunder. At the rear the bars are each 
12; inches asunder. There are four cross bars be- 
tween the first division, they are 12 inches, the 
second 16 inches, and the third and last division, 
14 inches asunder. 

There are 30 times six of them within one inch 
of the front bar parallel to it, and through the 
upright bars. The second row is within one inch 
of the second cross bar, but in the same division. 
The third row is in the centre of the middle divi- 
sion, which is also the middle of the harrow. The 
fourth row is in the third division within one inch of 
the third bar, and the fifth row is in the same divi- 
sion, and about an inch from the end bar; from the 
front part of the second upright bar on the left side, 
a bar of hammered iron, about an inch and quarter 
wide, is screwed on the upright bars in a transverse 
direction to the end of the outer upright bar; this 
haf is full a quarter of an inch thick, and serves to 
secure all the work together. The tines are full 1 1 
inches long, and made of very stout hammered iron. 
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and placed rather coming ; they have a shoulder 
underneath to prevent their rising, and they pass 
through a plate of iron where they are secured by 
a pin or key, by which means they are effec- 
tually secured from moving about and wearing 
the bars. 

THE LESSER OR SEED HARROWS 

Are generally used in pairs ; but some, in order 
to accelerate work, join three, and sometimes four 
together ; they are coupled together by a short chain 
from the one into a staple on the other, and further 
secured by an iron strap which is laid across the 
centre of each harrow, and fastened down to one of 
the extreme bars of each by an iron bolt and key; 
when thus coupled the left hand one has a tug 
fastened to the point of the outermost bar in froat, 
by which means they are drawn diagonally in carder 
that the tines may move all the ground. They are 
made of ash, three feet wide in front, 'and four 
ift the. rear, and the medium length four feet, Ac- 
cording to these dimensions they are divided into 
five longitudinal bars three inches wide and three 
inches thick, and into four cross bars one and a 
Quarter inch thick, s and three inches wide : at the 
front, these longitudinal bars will be five inches 
Winder, and eight and a quarter inches in the* rear; 
the cross bars will in the front division be five iqebes 
asunder ; the middle division will be 1 l-f- inches 
wide, and the rear division will be ten inches ^un- 
der. The tines are in number 24 within the first 
division in front, and close W^the first crossbar 
there are only four, because the tug proceeds from 
the left external bar. In the second division, and 
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close to the second cross bar there are five tines. In 
the same division, and close to the third bar there 
are also five tines. In the last division there are ten 
tines placed in the same manner as in the second 
division, each tine is 1 1 inches long, well secured 
by shoulders, plates of iron, and pins. 

From this description of the harrow, I will 
venture to pronounce, if the timber is well sea* 
soned, and the tines made of well tempered iron, 
and the whole property put together, that it is an 
instrument of its kind one of the best that can be 
constructed. 

BUSH HARROWS 

Are generally composed of black or white thorn, 
3>r a mixture of both, and are sometimes drawn 
through the bars of a field gate or a frame made 
something similar to it ; they are at other times, and 
for other purposes, drawn between the bars of the 
small or seed harrows. As their use is pretty gene- 
rally known, I need only say, that they are, when 
made upon the former construction, always used 
for harrowing grass land, in order to level worm 
casts, and after a coat of dressing, to separate and 
more minutely divide the particles of dung, chalk, 
marl, &c. previous to the grounds being rolled. 
When the bushes are applied to the harrows it is 
generally for the purpose of covering clover, trefoil, 
and other grass seeds in a more regular way, and not 
so deep as the common harrows would do ; and it 
is used upon long neglected sward land that is over- 
grown with moss, lichens, and coarse grasses, whidh 
it very much tears up, divides and destroys: 

Upon very stiff land these harrows are very &U 
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ifa^m&*o etew! in Sfce seeds rf^gsaftses? faft&afa 

iperftJ^ded that whenever the; la* d is ai all in eoa- 

^ttittft< to. saw sejed df arty ikind>> these barrels- 

$W$.em the letter way, will coyer the seed mfiniteiy 

.-bffctfcr than any common harrow without them eon 

pos&ibly do; for if there is any fine crumbly, or ptd- 

^vgr&od soil upon the surface, the bush barrow will 

.drag it into the crevices which may be left among 

the dod& and thereby cover those seeds that Would 

Otherwise be left exposed,, which in a drying seed 

time is of the greatest consequence to the equal 

vegetation of the seeds, and to the future success 

,fof jtheqrop. 

ROLLERS 

Are in general of two dimensions in the posses- 
sion of the fanner, which consist of the light or. 
barley roller, and the heavy or grass roller ; tart 
jthere is & third sort in the possession of the gentle- 
jnan, which is called the park roller. 

The first is usually 6 feet 6 inches long, and 
ten inches diameter, sometimes with a pair of shafts 
fixed to a light frame over the axis, and drawn by 
ope hciise ; in others it has only the axis, to which 
the traces are applied and drawn by one horse; 
there ,is as little expence about the latter as can 
possibly be to any instrument, but they are less true 
i# their revolutions, being sometimes choked up 
by. dirt and weeds, and then they always drag, 
jyftiph is sure to be injurious to the crop ; they Bit 
oply used jafter sowing, to close the ground gently 
together. The larger rollers are from seven to niirt 
^ftl^ng^ and from -SO to 30 inches diameter/ in 
g$$3raj ma.de of one solid and tough piece of oak; 
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are drawn with a pair of shaft* tompogibg part 4f 
the< frame by two or three f hofses, aecdrdifcgtotlie 
natuie of the work. Sometimes indeed they have 
.two pair of shafts. If it is on a rough piece of ara- 
ble land, and . the intention is to break the clod*, 
' four horses are necessary, because it k sometimes 
proper to load the roller with posts and logs of 
wood to increase the weight before much impres- 
sion can be made upon the clods of earth ; when it 
is applied to pasture ground, the roller is always 
loaded, and then four horses are absolutely neces- 
sary, which are best Worked abreast, instead of at 
length. 

Among the largest and best wooden rollers I 
have met with in the survey, was that at Worplesdon, 
belonging to Mr. John Martin; it was five feet 
diameter. 

Three wheels being made in the usual way, of 
an exact height, having one common axle-tree about 
16 inches diameter, not made round, but cut into 
as many sides as there are spokes in the wheel; 
upon the rim of these wheels very narrow oak 
planks H inch thick are nailed, to form the sur- 
face of the roller, and the better to secure their 
fitting without lessening the substance of the planks 
by paring off their edges. The frame and the 
double shafts are made uncommonly strong, and the 
whole work is well executed. This roller iis some- 
times loaded, and when I saw it at work, it seemed 
to make a very sensible impression upon the swafdj 
by. greatly flattening its surface. 
i'i Upon enquiring of the man what might be its 
supposed weight, he could give me no account; 
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but judging from circumstances, I was led to con- 
clude that it was somewhat about one ton and a 
quarter. X asked him also if a comrtion roller of 30 
inches diameter, loaded to an equal weight, would 
not compress the ground more, make it more uni- 
formly flat/ and not pass over any inequalities in 
the soil without levelling them also, which it is 
well known the park roller does, to which he an- 
swered, that he did sometimes find that objection 
to it, but he added that the farihers all round that 
Neighbourhood, who were in possession of very 
good common rollers, were always so anxious to 
borrow it, as sometimes almost to let the season get 
too forward before it came to their turn to have 
the loan of it; from which he was led to conclude 
that it was better calculated in their opinions at 
least for rolling of grass land. 

In parks it is usual to have a roller of the dimen- 
sions above described nearly, made of cast iron, 
after the manner of the garden rollers, with a 
smaller roller within side of it ; some of these rol- 
lers have only a simple frame and a pair of shafts, 
and are drawn by two horses in length, others have 
a cart or open box screwed down to the frame, but 
placed immediately over the roller, in which are 
placed old iron, large stones, &c. in order to load 
it the more effectually, and drawn by four horses 
abreast Some of these rollers are divided intd 
two, viz. there are two separate rollers within the 
same frame for the convenience of short turning, 
without tearing the ground in the manner which sa 
large and weighty a body is found to do at tbfc 
ends of the field; the larger the diameter of itbese 
cylinders, the less pressure do they, produce on the 
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surface of the ground, because their size increases 
the qilantity of surface over which they bear, and 
that circumstance lessens the resisting weight, and 
therefore upon mathematical principles they are 
not so effectual as those of a lesser diameter. 

Hie effects produced by rolling will be treated of 
hereafter. 

Mr. John Newnham, of Horley, has an ex* 
ceedingly well constructed spike roller, whieh he 
finds of great use in his stiff wet soil in a dry time 
to pulverise his soil ; he abounds in mechanical , 
agricultural Implements, which he not only lends 
to his neighbours and strangers, but will instruct 
them on their own farms in the use of them; he 
farms with great peatness and success. 

NIDGET, OR HORSE HOE. 

These implements are of various constructions, 
depending in a great degree upon the uses to which 
they are applied. The nidget is properly an in- 
strument more generally used about hop gardens, 
while the true horse hoe is calculated for drilled 
pease and beans, wheat and barley. The principle 
of both is very nearly similar, the chief difference 
being in the disposition of the hoes, and in the 
latter having generally tines as well as hoes ; the 
former is also a much larger instrument. I shall 
therefore give a description of it. It is 1 foot 6 
inches wide in front, 4 feet 6 inches wide in the 
rear, and five feet long, it has four cross bars, the 
front and the rear being three and half inches thick 
by three inches wide, the other two are one inch 
thick by three inches wide, the longitudinal bars 
are each of them three inches thick, and are five 
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in number. In the rear, the two external divisions 
are 10-f inches each, by nine long; the two centre 
ones are 11-j. inches e'ach wide; in the centre di^ 
vision the two external partitions are 1 foot 7-f ins. 
long, by 64- inches wide at the second bar. While, 
the two middle partitions are 1 foot 7 inches long 
by four inches at the second bar. In the front di- 
vision the two external partitions are four and a 
half wide next to the front bar, by 1 1 inches long, 
the two centre partitions are only one and a quar- 
ter inch wide by 1 1 inches lotig. It has two han- 
dles which are screwed on to the two second longi- 
tudinal bars reaching as far as the second cross bar 
from the rear, and are 4 feet 6 inches long, with a 
cross bar to keep them in their proper places at two 
feet from the rear bar ; it has a beam in front mak- 
ing part of the centre longitudinal bar, which is 
curved, and which lodges on the bolster of a gal- 
lows, as the instrument rests upon a pair of wheels. 
This beam is 2 feet 10 inches long, and 3-|- inches 
thick at the front bar, to which it is bolted down, 
and is reduced towards the point to about 24 thick. 
The tug chain proceeds from the two bars at the 
junction of the handles. There are four hoes fixed 
to long shanks which pass through the longitudinal 
bars within one inch of the rear bar, and one hoe 
passes through the centre bar at about the middle 
of the rear division, and it is continued by a long 
piece of bar iron to the middle of the centre di- 
vision where it meets a shank which passes through 
the middle bar of that division, and there forms a 
large hoe, and being thus united together the , 
strength of it is greatly increased. , » . 

In the centre division there are two hoes witbm . 
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on^'incti of thfc second cross bar passing through * 
thfe two external longitudinal bars within one inch J 
of the third cross bar. And finally, two holes in * 
the front division passing through the two second! \ 
longitudinal bars; that on the left being within 
two inches of the front bar, and that on the right , 
within six inches of the front bar. These hoes are 
in shape like a heart, and the shanks about four- 
teen inches long from the underside of the bars, 
are sharpened and like a coulter in front, in order 
to ' cut through the ground, and after passing 
through the bars, stand about an inch clear above 
them, where a pin or key is put through them to 
secure them in their places; but there are a few 
more holes pierced through the shanks at different 
heights to let them higher or lower into the ground ; 
the whole number of hoes, including the long one 
in the centre, are \$. The hoes ought to be well 
steeled. 

This instrument is drawn by two horses at length, 
and not only loosens and pulverizes the ground, but 
keeps it very clean and moist also. 

The horse hoe is in shape like the nidget, being 
narrow in the front and broad in the rear, with a - 
beam and handles, but no wheels: it has eight or 
twelve strong tines, and either three or five hoes x 
according to the size of it ; the tines being placed 
all before the hoes, open and prepare the ground 
for* the hoes in a far better way than if they were ' 
all holes, for the tines will enter the ground when ' 
botes alone could not, and as the latter are so placed 
as to cut all the ground clean, every weed must be 
separated and cut up by them, so that they are ufr 
terwtff ds easily brought to the surface by the har- 
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row ; of these horse hoes my father had three* two 
of which were very capital implements, hot the 
third which was made by Winlaw, and was to have 
been an improvement on the others, had indeed a 
small wheel to it which was let up and down, in 
, order to regulate the depth, but in other inspects 
was so very inferior to them, as to induce him to 
lay it aside altogether. In drilled crops of peas 
and beans I know of no instrument that could be 
used with more advantage; and the only defect that 
I ever found attending these horse hoes, was that of 
compressing and hardening the surface immediately 
below the hoes. I have constantly used it to stir 
ground after a drilled crop was carried, and that as 
soon as possible, and by drawing it across the drills, 
whatever weeds were there, and which had grown 
among the crop, were by this means destroyed, and 
the ground was put into a state to receive the dews 
and any rain that might fall. 
. It prepared the way so completely for the first 
ploughing after a short lapse, especially if any rain 
had fallen, was it ever so little, that it was always 
found that that little had moistened the ground to 
the depth of the hoeing, while the same sort of 
land that had not been &o served, was baked, and so 
coalesced, as not to be broken up by a common 
plough without five or six horses. The dews and 
the rain that might have fallen were quickly eva- 
porated, and consequently instead of being of 
service to moisten the ground, they only tended, to 
unite the particles of it more closely together, and 
thereby to prevent the proper effect of the plough- 
All these hoes however, it must be confessed* are 
more calculated for land that is free from stones. 
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than for fiifity or gravelly soils; not but that I 
should use them on both these soils, when I have 
seen their good effects strongly marked by the uni- 
form cleanliness of the ground and the fine state 
of it. 

All this may be done as well, for ought I know, 
by the cultivator, but not better. 

OF CARTS AND WAGGONS. 

Within ten miles of London there are a great 
many large six-inch wheel hay carts in use, made 
much after the same fashion as those in Middlesex; 
these are used exclusively for carrying hay and 
straw to the London markets, and for bringing 
dung and other manures back; they are drawn by 
lour horses in the winter six months, and by three 
fbr the rest of the year. Beyond that distance, 
and to the extent of the county, various sized small 
carts are used of the following dimensions ; 8 feet 
74- inches broad behind, 3t feet 4 inches before, 4 
feet 4 inches long in the body, 1 foot 8 inches deep 
in front, 1 foot 1 inch behind, 5 feet 4 inches long 
in the shafts, the wheels nine inches broad for 
arable, and sometimes 14 inches broad for pasture, 
and four feet diameter, they are always shod with 
iron ; such a cart cost me six pounds. Other carta 
are b feet 6 inches long, SO inches deep in front, 
14 inches deep behind, four feet broad behind, and 
3 feet 8 inches before ; the wheels and shafts much 
the same as to the preceding cart. This will cost 
&7 7s.; each df these carts are drawn by two 
horses. 

Respecting the single horse carts, I have had 
frequent opportunities of examining their alleged 
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lege* ntffffe^f Wm Am Mdett «y ' y^ciirtif 
study to V^8vas^#opiflioitt of men rfgreat^ei^lrtv 
and of much more practical experience than wf* 
self, as well in this couAty as in others, and they 
are uniform in their condemnation of them. In 
0fe first place, they assign a very strong argument 
against them, which is, that those persons, wfc# 
hare been most lavish in their recommendation of 
them, are the very men who now disuse them, 
%hicfr they say can only arise from tile experience 
they have had of their inefficiency. But they argu* 
the point upon equally solid grounds, and maintain 
that upon level ground only, four single horse cart* 
will -draw more height for a short distance and a 
short time than four horses in a proper sized wag- 
gon with its fore and hind ladders, but if the road - 
is hilly, and the distance considerable, the waggon 
wilF carry the greater weight of goods with test 
fatigue to the horses^ and in a shorter time. In 
going through London, or through any large town, 
these single horse carts require a driver to each, 
when in fact one man is sufficient for any narrow 
Wheel waggon, although a boy is generally added 
iti case of an accident. In going up hill a single 
hfcrse becomes more strained with the exertion than 
two horses would be with double the weight, be* 
cause they know how to. ease one another, and are 
observed to do so, whereas a single horse has no 
such resource ; again, horses work with greater spirit 
ajid less fatigue in company than when single, in 
the same manner as any man will walk a distance 
irr company with more pleasure and less fatigue 
flfan when alone. It is exactly the sajme in ailfsorti 
of laborious manual operations, it is almort' com 
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IjMf Smt that itftt »alie* iw* g* flkWgh great 
boAUy exertion which, he wouM £ad difficulty in 
aecemphAhing by himself. 

WAGGONS 

A*e of vwr ions dimensions according to the py*» 
$00*8 for which they are designed, those which 
travel the road daily and are employed sometimes tp 
carry corn, at others coals, stone, fullers earth* 
lime, dung, and other ponderous articles, are made 
peculiarly strong, and are larger than those which 
are confined to the use of the farmer. With such 
people as the latter, the size and dimensions vary 
so little throughout the county, that one description 
may suffice. 

The fore wheels are £ feet 2 inches, the hind 
wheels 5 feet 5 inches diameter; the extreme 
length of the body 12 feet; the wicjih of the fore 
part 3 feet ; the width of the hind part 3 feet 9 
inches; the middle or lock 2 feet 2 inches; the 
mean depth 1 foot 6 inches. 

The fellies are made of elm, the spokes and axle- 
tree of oak; the ribs and the body of elm, ash, or 
beech, but generally of the two former ; if the 
waggon has iron arms, with ladders, &c. complete, 
they will cost about thirty guineas, hut with 
wooden ones about 25 pounds. The one that Mr* 
Simmons, before-mentioned, made for me at the 
time he made the turnwrest plough, and which had 
only wooden arms, came to the enormous sum of 
j£S7 11*. but it was so strong, and every part of 
the work was so well put together, and of such 
seasoned materials, that it will, with fair usagfe last 
out almost any two ; the boards were secured to the 

YOL.J. Q 
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jftte <by strong 1 wires twisted round titffti hfgfefcl 
of haVing nails drove through Aem j ttftitfttpitfftfy 
they were not cracked or wtesfken«d Us tttey titatdfy 
are when nails are driven through them. 

Some gentlemen farmers are possessed of horse 
rakes-, which they use in harvest time for d#ikkAio£ 
together the loose bariey or Oats that *rfay libt ItfNfc 
Wen clean taken up, they hare ifontegfh ab*tat 1& 
or 14 inches long, and ftom fotir to ftre itft&& 
«sutfder, which are let into a head toftame, ^tey 
are generally from ten to twelve foet lon£, «ftd*tt& 
made of oak. They have a beam affixed to thStov 
which is nearly four inches square, they aredra\*fr 
by one Kght horse, which is guided by the mtti 
who walks behind the rake to lift it up as often & 
it is filled with corn. The expence df the Ofce I 
saw at wofk was 30$. 

THRASHING MACHINES. 

1 These instruments are increasing very * fast fc 
different parts of the county, but ; in particular 
round Guildford arid Godalmmg. I have only met 
with two in the eastern part, the one at Mount Pfod 
farm, near. Streatham, and the other at the fktm 
lately occupied by Mr. Quarterman, in the parish 
of Grodstone, which, either from some defect- in the 
materials, or from some mismanagement on the 
part of the people employed to attend totfoe worth- 
ing of it, had used to be frequently so much oSrt $f 
order as in fact to be a serious loss to liirfi in pdtttft 
of expence in repairs, but as stopping the verity 
the loss may be almost irreparable, because at s66h 
a period' men are not to be got without fm^teg 
large prices for their work, in consequence of* tb&t 
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dvdifce of 4he maciane, #a4 wJk> will take gre% ^ 
advaatege upon those occasions, wfil knowing thajt 
their services at such a period cannot be dispensed 
with; fait when properly constructed and regularly 
Attended 4a,, they are of immense advantage upon a 
large farm, as was proved to he the case here, for 
*t the period of the great scarcity of wheat, in the 
Jgetr 1801, when wheat was selling at ^50 a load, 
liis crop of new wheat, got in early-, war very large 
and fine, and his machine gave him an opportunity 
«f availing himself of this scarcity by selling the 
greaiar part of his crop st prices between ^30 and 
,j£A5 pur load, when other farmers by the usual 
mode of thrashing could .only take a load or two 
4o market per week, while he was able through the 
means of this machine, to sell 30 or 40 within the 
same time. Mr. Woodroffe, who now occupies the 
farm, and possesses the machine, tells me it is so 
badly constructed, that to alter it would cost nearly 
ihe-expence of a new one. 

Mr. Birkback, of Warnborough, has a very ca- 
pital machine of this kind, worked by four stout 
horses, which is found very laborious, and in the 
opinion of the .men is equal to the power of six 
horses at fair moderate work. Mr. Birkbeck had 
the goodness to shew me the whole machinery, but 
it must be confessed that the expence of the erec- 
tions necessary for so large a. machine, and the 
quantity of room which the whole occupies, is 
9nly fit for the landed proprietor, or capital farmer 
in the possession of a long lease; his extensive con* 
focns, with the fortunate « situation of his barns 
4uUy justified him in erecting such a machine, 
whiel\ for thrashing wheat, beans, and pease, he 
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of Scripture, it will be only necessary to ttfkf&m 
to that remarkable passage in the book of Dent, 
chap. xxv. verse 4v wherein it sajtf, €€ Thou* shah 
" not muzzle the Ox that treadeth out the cor a.- 
Ftom which we are' given to utiderttaitti thtft the 
practice of the ancient inhabitants of Asia* and 
Egypt, the Hebrews, wis to ineldse a spot in tb* 
open air, to smooth it with clay, which Was after- 
wards rolled hard, so as to form a floor, which 
might be called the thrashing floor. The corn was 
then spread in sheaves, two or four oxen were 
yoked together, then turned in and kept in motion 
until the corn was separated ; this was called trk&ra 
and trituratio, grinding and thrashing : this prac- 
tice was in use at Adrianople in 1717 ; vide Lady 
Worsley Montague's Letters to Mr. Pope, fol. 99, 
wherein she says, "the corn being all trod out by 
oxen/ 9 After this we read of machines made of 
planks and beams, stuck over with hard pegs and 
flints, between which the ears of corn were rubbed 
to separate them; and trail carts of tumbrils, (as 
Dryden expresses it) were used by other* to bruize 
out the grain by their weight : 

Virgil, in his description of them, thus says 

" Dicendum et qua sint duris agrestibus arma 
u Tribute, trabaeque, et iniquo pondere rastri. 

which Dryden thus translates, but very erroneously 
in my opinion : 

" The sled, the tumbril, hurdles* and the flail. 
Whence he procures the hurdles and the flail 
in the original text I am at a loss to find out ; tribula 
may be construed as the tumbril; trabae signifies 
beams or planks, which may form the sled, but 
rastri, according to Terentius Varro in his books ; of 
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*Mfrmfa» Wife i*Ms> h^ows, ^r 4r#$s ; ^ 
tWaghftj ¥*£ fa&$& Qoustruction hurdle, ft>r M"bic\ 
QffttW ** #*? proper and usual term, might bp substi- 
tuted for dwg, (wl^ich Juvenal doe* not at ajly 
q^i^ % the Athenians, who always used hurdle* 
*ft,&icgqfe c^tlkjd them ripp«, and the Latins crates, 
vfeich sonifies wicker hurdles) we want stiU 
something to give us an idea that flail is meant by, 
qgrea^bus arma, which, if I understand t\ie phras% 
fight, way mean all sorts of husbandry tools, but 
<ra*4ainly not flails in particular. I only state thj$ 
V> shew that even our greatest authors are not 
fttygyp the moft ccjrrpct in tljepr translations^ 

AX wJhut period the flail was introduced, £n&tea4 
y£ t*h$se awkward machines, does not seem to ha 
noticed by $ny of our old authors ; we frequently 
taeet. with, the words flagelluip, and flag ell o, the 
tb$ former signifying a whip, the second to scourge 
gr to thresh, and flagellator as well as triturator is 
wad for thresher, or as we call it, thmsjrer, but 
flagellar ajyionqe signifies also an engrosser qf 
^orn ; the context therefore must always be attended 
to. From the former word flagellum I apprehend 
the word flail to be derived. But none of the$$ 
terms furnishes us with the least information as to 
whom the invention is due. Be this aa it may, it 
could not but be obvious to many an intelligent 
farmer, that the flail was an instrument, slow in 
its operation, by no means accurate in his execution 
because altogether dependant upon the voluntary 
exertions and care of the thrasher, and where a great 
.deal of corn was grown upon any particular farm, 
.such corn would require a great length of time to 
;j&j$gh out,, to saj npthing of the extent of building? 
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irth* r^^bW^bel'krqniiWL if ; d >i 
ware^beem^yed tomaka up faoftcfrfc Jiiifciiui 
#l*lte flail ;; the bp^ortujiitj «oo 6ifcJ»f^iMi«f 
tfetenQ&motitted by the* tfcrasbei*, byimift* intatroid}- 
jftfelfelty, *as not the least irripwtaatf j]J^irf4hfe 
Gimtt4&bti&n ; to cknuxtacact therefore tfatestodu* 
mulated evils, the ingenuity of many inAeUjgpig 
H«a wafe ; aet to work, and to this cause Srte.attf to 
acpount for the origin of the»e machinegyi^itdl 
fc>ok<pi*ee about fifty years ago. Thefirsfc*ti*mpi 
in Rriftajui. wm made by a Mr. Menzyeq ^frBftrt 
I^oAhiaQi who invented a machine to -go bysratas* 
Upon the principle of driving a number o£A£U iy 
a vyater wheel, but from the force with wfeick?thi)r 
were wrought, the flails were soon broken to piece*, 
and consequently the invention did not succeed. 

About the year 175ft Mr. Michael Stirling *£ 
Dumblain in Perthshire, an ingenious farmer, in* 
vented another thrashing machine, similar t6 the 
common mill for dressing flax, which was also 
*r#rked by water; it had a vertical shaft with 
four cross arms inclosed in a cylindrical case Si feet 
£ ingbes high, and eight feet diameter ; within this 
fftse, {he shaft with its arms was turned with con* 
siderable velocity by a water wheel, and the sheaves 
of corn being let down gradually, through, an 
opening for the purpose on the top of the bfcx, ifcfe 
grain w*# beat off by the arms, and pressed jwfth 
{he straw through an opening in the floor, fw** 
which it was separated by riddles shaken by tfehp 
pjj Jk an4 then clewed by farmers, aiso turned ity it. 
!0 ^cr^eat defect of this machine wa*; thttfcit 
pf^ }1 off tfoe j&& pf parley, 01 ^h0$t> imt&&*f 
heating out the grain, and teas only fit for oats, 
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M $*m& Mk it\ « chi ftesfa^><fterteM»fatfaitfei 
^ difih»tt:fewt)»pf for mcdokwplifehrog^ ikfe iap* 
pottirit XfW^utidp, *ut iunie of them anaw^ed tfc* 
jiurpese tiU one was constructed hy >ftr; Antfre* 
MfctttfvfeBeittt^Mill/neai^ 
whose Amily posses a kind of hereditary rigfefe40 
gemus And invention. :>x'nL..r. 

vh Mr. Me&le, who fbr several year* had been *t* 
tempting to bring these machined to perfection* ;■ w* 
cetlained that tKey had all been constructed up^rt 
*W*n|* priwuiples^ and that beating must be fcfed rfc- 
course to instead of rubbing, otherwise the \V6rk 
C6uld not be performed in a sufficient ttranfcer : be 
therefore, in 1785, made a working model/ ttirfteA 
.by water at Know-Mill, in which the grain was 
beat out by the drum, after passing through two 
$*a£|§ rollers, whkh were afterwards altered <for two 
fluted ones. >: ••Vk : '.'uoo 

>n Mr. George Meikie, son of the former, b^t^M 
Kiflbegie, the residence of Mr. Stein, agffc^**» 
>$&eet one for that gentleman which was coittprl««l 
in 1786. '.- -- , <^:. > e.>.<wuioi 

■4 v It was found to work exceeding^ *w£tf, *at&Ftli* 
only alteration made from the above ni^Htidned 
model was, that instead of plain rdlIers,fltrtfesJ Oftei 
wererabstituted. Since the erection of tMs m^ehifl^ 
Mr.. Meikie has progressively introduced V-taritefrp 
of improvements, all tending to sitttpliff'th* Ia^ 
tooaV, and augment the quantity of Work ^fereby 
performed. . :r./-;v. ;■-- n ^ .<>■«■- 

h When first erected, though «te corn Wa« equally 
wriii^epw ated tWm the sfiraw, yet, as the whblfe of 
ifcei «traw, €haff add ebrn, wet* indiscrinfotel^ 
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v^^ppriety becon»idei^a»J»tf«tewifirf. . <.i 
* /Jfy the addition of rakes or d»abe*% «t44w9» pet 
qf <foi*eiB all 4ie*e by the aame jpaofcpieg^ tbft 
dtfferent ptoeeseta ef thrashing, shaking, **dimnr 
Bowing, are now all at 4n#e performed, tn4 $# 
corn immediately prepared for public m%rk§&, . , .. . 

When I Add, thai the quantity of corn gained 
fiwm the superior powers of the machine is fiitty 
#qua) to a twentieth part of the crop, and tta4. m 
seme case*, the ex pence af thrashing and shotting 
the corn is considerably less than what was fcm&ly 
paid £mt shearing it alone, the immense ssnrisgf 
arising from the invention will at once be se*9* 

Where farms we of small size, it would be im- 
proper to reeommend the erection of small machines 
a* the interest of the original purchase would be t 
heavy drawback from the advantages ; but, uadtit 
{tentrfery circumstances, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that a machine of great powers, provided with two 
rakes or shakers, and two pair of fanners, is tilt 
most profitable one for the possessor. A horse mar 
chine of the greatest powers, with the appendages 
of rakes and fanners, may be erected for #100, and 
when wrought by wind for jtfSOO, independent ef 
the baildings and fixtures which are required. 

It would be unfair, however,, to charge these to 
fhe amount of the thrashing machine, as ewn upon 
a fiddle sized farm .a greater extent of building 
is required for barn work, when the corn is* sepop 
ratdd/ irom the jstraw by the flail, than when the 
operation is performed by, the thrashing machine ^ 
* From :fyem»t& minute attention teatjo\v$d cm $hi$ 
wbje«V J am confident an extra quantity pf , ejqr»> 
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«tfaal, fa* ordtaary yean* to *££ per een%, tome got 
to for a* to say equal to a£l& per cent upe&tfc* 
whole produce e£ the form, ia swne case* to on4 
a&l&tgajtasbel on wheat and generally to twenty 
shtlHug* pear acre on the whole wheat crop, wHl be 
give* by tbe thrashing machine more than by tb* 
flail ; besides innumerable other advantage* which 
a£*otepaily that machine. Indeed the loss by the 
%$& hfts long been proverbial, and the best farmers 
Were obliged to submit to losses of this mtfure, 
because they could not be remedied ; but with tba 
thrashing machine no corn need be lost at every* 
particle of grain is scutched off, when the machine 
k constructed upon right principles. 

The expellee of horse labour, from the increased 
and increasing value of the animal, and the charge 
of his keeping being an object of the greatest im~ 
portance, I beg leave to recommend that upon alt 
sizeable farms, that is to say, where SOO qere$ oe 
Upwards, of corn, are sown, the machine should be 
wrought by wind, unless where local circumstance* 
afford the conveniency of water. 

Formerly there was great danger attending wind 
machines by sudden squalls of wind*, but that is not 
the case now ; for the whole sails may be token i« 
or let out in half a minute, as the wind requires* 
by a person pulling a rope within the bouse,, so that 
an uniform motion is preserved to the machine, and 
tbe danger from those sudden squalls entirely pre- 
vented. 

Steam may be applied with great advantage, when 
coals are reasonable, for working the machine. 

The quantity of grain thrashed in a given time 
asust depend upon its quality, on the length of the 
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straw, and upon the number of horses., or strength 
of wind by which the machine is wro^ghfe 
"but, under favourable circumstances, from 70 tp 
80 bushels of oats, and from 30 to 50 bushels 
of Wheat may be thrashed and cleaned in one hour; 
but it is from clean dry grain only that so much 
Will be done in that period. 

In a word, the thrashing machine is of the 
greatest utility to the farmer; and from it the 
public derives a vast additional quantity of food 
for man and beast. If five per cent is added to the 
national produce, it is as great a gain to the public 
as if the national territories were increased one 
seventh more than their, present size ; for this addi- 
tional produce is gained without any other expence 
than the money laid out in erecting the machines ; 
no more seed is sown than formerly, nor more la* 
bour employed, and these articles have always been 
estimated as equal to two fifths of the produce. 

As a farmer's capital ought never to be laid out 
iii expensive buildings, or works of an extraordinary 
kind, I am of opinion, that the sums necessary for 
erecting machines should, in the first instance, be 
expended by the landlord, and the tenant bound to 
leave them in a workable condition at his departure ; 
paying also to the landlord an annual .rent over and 
above the usual rent of the farm, of not less tbau 
six pounds per cent, for the money so expended, 
and being bound also to insure the premises : 1 tJ^us 
all parties would be secure. Many farmers fove 
capitals sufficient for undertakings of this ki^d^ut 
the great body of that profession would be injured 
by such an expencCj as they would thereby bg djfc 
privcdflfthe means of improving their fajn^^ 
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^ier f espfects. Besides, as every improvement, at 
>; 4he-loiig run, centers in the pockets of the propri- 
^etors^ it is but fair and reasonable he should con- 
tribute his moiety of the ex pence laid out in the 
procuring it ; and in many cases he would be be- 
nefited; in the first instance, by the erection of 
thrashing machines ; particularly where new farm 
buildings are to be erected, as fewer of them would 
of course be wanting. 

With respect to the amount of the probable 
savings which might accrue to the public if thrash- 
ing machines were universally used. It is impossi- 
ble to be accurate. All we propose to offer is some 
gferieral idea, until facts are more sufficiently as- 
certained. 

The extent of ground, annually employed in 
Gre&t Britain/ in the raising of corn may be com- 
puted at seven millions five hundred thousand acres. 
and the average, produce of the different grains at 
three quarters per acre, as below that increase no 
farmer can raise it with profit. Mr. Middleton, 
however states, the whole quantity of land in 
aration to be 14 millions, of which eight millions 
foiir hundred thousand are in corn, and beans; the 
five million si* hundred thousand being in clover, 
rye, grass, one year's ley, turnips and other roots, 
and fallow. I think however this quantity is over- 
charged, as well as that the other is underrated, as 
Will be hereafter shewn. 

Tttie produce of three quarters per acre is as nearly 
however correct as the nature of the subject will 
admit. According to Sir John Sinclair's hypothe- 
ife; Be supposed there were only five millions of 
acres annually employed in raising of grain, but 
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this nuat'oertaMy be erroneous; fiar tf 4fcr pontic 
Jjutioniof the island be ten miHtans, the ^duceiof 
tfctse acres would be far below what is required .far 
<tfee support of that number of people, independ e n t 
-ofiwbat is necessary for the feeding of hnn€8,:aafl 
tied lor Ike next crop. 

In the reprinted survey of the county of Stafiwd, 
is* pretty jus* calculation of the number of acres an- 
nually sown in that county, which amount to one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. Now as Statfefd is 
juxtacom county, I do not take much latitude whin 
I&caponifrto average the whole counties of i3n£- 
land ; this would make the total quantity town in 
4bat kingdom amount to six millions of acres. Tlfc 
remaining one million five hundred thousand acres f 
suppose to be sown in Scotland and Wales, which 
-make theirproduoeonly equal to ten English count***. 

If seven millions five hundred thousand acres be 
annually sown in Britain, and the average produce 
(amount to three quarters per acre, then the totd 
quantity of grain annually raised in Britain would 
be twenty-two millions five hundred thousand quar- 
ters. 

I have already said, that the thrashing machine, 
from its superior powers, will give one twentieth 
more grain than when the operation of thrashing is 
performed by the flail. This furnishes an increased 
jqmantity of one million one hundred and twelve 
thousand five hundred quarters ; which taken at the 
average price of 32 shillings per quarter, for all 
grains, amount to j£1,781,$50 ; add to thisihe*li£- 
f^rence of ex pence between thrashing with die 
above machine and the flail, which may be stated 
Atone shilling per quarter, ( although when the mar 
6 
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%&<Al*$td <#f€f^bt by wafed or 4P*tav tte>dttfenmcd .t 
ft **nwc *ban double thet ram) tfeis^n «fc,3©0^M»i 
qu ar ter s is s£l,9S6j60% the whole amounting to 

^scarcely expect to be credited when I say that 
4§ie *Jbove enormous sum would annually be saved 
to Hie public, if the whole corn raised in Britain 
Was separated from the straw by these machine*, 
and yet few political calculations will admit of suck 
certain demonstration. Let me only suppose that 
ooe^eighth of our corn' was thrashed in that way, 
and still the saving is immense. If any person 
ttoubte the principles upon which these calculations 
«*e built, I have only to request he would 'pay 
strict attention to the subject, and I am pretty 
. confident he will soon acknowledge they are not 
over-stretched. 

The only deduction necessary to be made, is for 
the interest of the money expended in erecting- thk 
'machines; the principal sum of which, especially 
tipon large farms, will be repaid by the savings of 
fcf three years crops. 

One observation is necessary to be made here, 
which is, that although a great deal more corn will 
be procured from the straw than can readily be 
done 'by the flail to the extent I have no doubt of 
*v^hat is before stated, yet we are not to consider all 
the -coin which may be left in the straw by the 
usual method of thrashing with the flail as entirely 
lost, since the much greater part of it, by being: 
thfdwn about the farmyard, is consumed by pigs 
afid poultry, and is a greater inducement for cattle, ; 
Whither horses or cows, to feed more readily upon 
it- . .; ;i '..■■ * • * ,.*..-•■ 
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Upon the whole, it my be 
i yywt i oa of Hm Jmp\mmjt 
improvements that has been introduced iato 
tain during this age. The toil of human labour j* 
thereby lessened, the stock of agricultural produce 
is increased, the health of a very numerous class o& 
people employed the greater part of the year ill 
this occupation is preserved : when it is notorious, 
that by the flail it is considerably impaired, arid 
the facility of managing large concerns is thereby 
greatly promoted. Could it be so further simplified 
as that the common mechanics of the country 
could with ease repair them when they happen to 
be out of order, the improvement would be vast 
indeed. 

WINNOWING MACHINES. 

Of these there are several in the county, which 
are used for cleaning all Sorts of grain and small 
seeds after they are thrashed, for the latter they are 
more generally used than for the former, because 
from their minuteness they require somewhat of a 
different manner of dressing; such are red and 
white clover, trefoil, turnip, rape, cabbage seeds, 
&c. these when they cannot be cleaned by the wind 
will be best cleaned by this machine, one of which 
I have used for above twenty years. By the re- 
gularity of its wind* produced by the quick revb-' 
lutionary motion of the fan, the chaff, diist, &c/ 
are teadily blown away frdm the seed, which &1& 
immediately down from the hopp^ into|hfe r 'b6i^ 
^hjtfe the chaff, &c. is blown to a distance : from :i£ 
/ These machines cost from three to fife'^irieai" 
according to the si?e of them. , ^ r ' f ^ rJ 

*"* i it? 
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r JThe first df these instruments that I had ever 
£een I met with during this survey upon the farm 
Of a very respectable gentleman, Mr. Street, of 
Bramley, to whom I had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced by my Lord Graritley. This instrument ' 
is used by the shepherd for taking up the turnip, 
and slicing it by one or more strokes into as many 
divisions, as according to the size of the root, each 
piece may be sufficiently small either for lambs to 
take into their mouths, or which is of more im- 
mediate consequence, to enable the old toothless 
ewes to fatten with nearly equal facility that the 
younger ones do; as they are capable of picking 
these pieces up, and, by a toss of the head, let 
them fall into the further part of the mouth to the 
grinders, by which they are enabled to masticate 
the root, when they would otherwise find great 
difficulty in supplying themselves with a sufficiency 
of food by the usual method of nibbling the turnip 
either while it is in the ground, or after it is pecked 
up. The hoe is first made like the common nine- 
inch garden hoe, forming an oblong square, with 
an eye to receive the handle; from the centre of 
the first hoe, another hoe crosses it at right angles, 
but this second hoe is not made solid as in the first 
common hoe, but is made like a Dutch hoe, the 
centre part of it being open the whole length of it. 
The turnip being pulled out of the ground by the 
angles of the hoe, is immediately struck with it 
a|>out the centre, which divides it into four, and if 
these four pieces are not made small enough, the 
stroke is repeated upon each of the pieces until 
vol, i, R 
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they are sufficiently so. This instrument will he 
found very useful, but would be greatly improved, 
in my opinion,, by having two stoutish prongs on 
the back or reverse part of the hoe proceeding from 
the neck of the eye ; these prongs would puU up 
the roots with infinitely more expedition, and the 
increased weight of the hoe would rather be in its 
favour^ by lessening the force necessary to split 
the roots. The whole expence is so trifling, anc( 
the simplicity of it is such as greatly to enhance its 
value. 

And if I might appreciate its intrinsic worth by 
the state and condition of Mr. Street's sheep, both 
ewes and lambs of all ages, compared with the 
same sort in the same neighbourhood where they 
did not make use of this instrument, I might in, 
the language of a very sensible well informed gen- 
tleman farmer, Mr. Barrett, of the same parish, 
say, they as far exceeded those alluded to, as any 
of the prime South Down flock upon the hills of 
Sussex exceeded those of a mongrel breed in the 
same place. 

WHEAT FRAMES, OR CORN STADLES. 

Upon most of the principal farms in the county 
frames or stadles are to be met with for securing 
corn from the depredations of rats and mice, be- 
fore it is thrashed out, as well, as for the more bene-, 
ficial purposes of air, &c. These frames are in. 
general placed on stone pillars either circular, 
hexagonal, or square, with large caps projecting, 
over them, to prevent either rats or mice, from, 
getting into the stack. Upon tl*ese caps a frame 
of oak, elm, or fir, is laid mortised into each other, . 
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and upon this frame cross pieces afe nailed by way 
of joists, upon which hurdles or faggots are placed, 
and tbe corn built upon them ; their form is either 
otihmg or circular. To these stadles there is but 
onfe objection, which arises from servants putting 
many of their tools under them in ord^r to keep 
them dry, through which means rats are sometimes 
found to havearrailed themselves of the opportunity 
of getting into the rick. To remedy this evil the 
fashion is now to build a wall of solid brickwork 
from three feet six inches to four feet high, either 
circular or oblong, and to cope that with stone, 
coping bricks, or large paving tiles, letting them 
project at least three inches over the outside of 
the wait, and the frame work is bedded on the 
coping. A rick yard properly inclosed, and with all 
the ricks of corn, pulse, and hay, disposed in re- 
gular lines, and placed on these frames, with plenty 
of room between each rick for air, and gangway 
for a waggon down the middle of them, has most 
assuredly a very neat and economic look; but how 
far the corn may keep as well and free from damps 
upon these walls as upon the old stone pillars I 
am not prepared by facts to say ; but. as far as my 
opinion goes, I confess I should doubt it much, 
especially in a wet season; when the ground Under 
these ricks, and within* the walls, must have im- 
bibed a great deal of moisture, and must therefore 
engender damps when the corn is placed over them, 
because both sun and air is thereby excluded from 
them. Time however will discover how far my 
suggestions are well founded. 

At General De Lancey's, and at Mr. Currie's, 
a 2 
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af'Hbftfey, these walled rick frames have ^eea 
lately erected. . ^| ' 

The expence of the eld sort of stone stadles 
are as follows:— A stone and cap, of which nine 
are generally Used, at 10*. 6d. each, £t. ,14*. 6d v 
Frame work of oak, say SO feet wide by 22 feet- 
long, materials and labour included, about £9. 
The same of elm, materials and labour, ^6. Fir 
is so unsettled a price at present as to be no guide 
for any other period. 

LADDERS 

Are very useful articles about every farm, and 
such as none can dispense with. The sides are 
generally made of fir, and the rounds of oak. 

The price of them is calculated by the round, 
which if the whole is painted three times in oil 
will amount to about 4-fcrf. per round. \, 

GRANARIES. 

Among the necessary appendages to. a farm per* 
haps none are of greater importance than the 
buildings I am now alluding to. 

It is in vain that we are at great expence in pro- 
viding ourselves with every useful implement, in 
order that we may till our land in the most husband- 
like manner, or in procuring the most, beneficial 
manures, if, after we have secured a leturn of grain 
commensurate to all this trouble and expence, yie 
are not provided with such repositories for the re- 
ceptidn of the produce, after being made fit for 
market as shall keep it in the most perfect state fot 
any length of time we may have occasion to keep 

it •'"•■;•■•' - •' 
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When I sa£ perfect state, I mean It^to be wuferr, 
iiood that it is free froth vermin, from damps/ and 
from foul air, and that it shall always be perfectly 
^sweet and sound. 

If we look back among the sacred writings we 
shall find that in the time of Jacob, which was 
above 1800 years before Christ, the Egyptians found 
it 'necessary to have public granaries erected in the 
most central parts of that vast territory which 
they occupied; and that the greatest attention w^s, 
paid to the choice of the places where they were 
erected, in order that the corn therein deposited 
might be preserved wholesome and sweet, and se- 
cure from vermin for any number of years they 
might hav6 occasion to preserve it. We have no- 
thing of this kind in England, because the unin- 
terrupted state of our agriculture, and the spirit 
with which it is carried on, not to say any thing of 
the vast speculations of our merchants to import 
corn against any prospect of scarcity, renders such 
an establishment in tfus country almost unnecessary. 
But although the government of the country may 
not feel the necessity for such a public institution, 
yet it ought to be an object, first of the proprietor 
of landed property; and secondly of the tenant, . 
that these buildings are so placed and constructed 
as to be perfectly handy and convenient, yet in no 
danger from vermin, much less from damps or . 
noxious air. 

This being premised, let tis see how far these 
buildings correspond with the precautions I have 
just stated in the county of Surrey, either among 
the landed proprietors themselves, or among those 
of their tenantry. In all the old farm yards we 
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shall find them placed at one end of a range of 
sheds, or adjoining to the stables, or taking up a 
room in the dwelling house; and among the bighe* 
class, forming a detached building in the centre o£ 
a hollow and damp yard, with a dove cot aver it. 
Sometimes, indeed, they are placed entirely out of 
the farm yard, but then they are either incumbered 
with this dove cot, or they have all manner of im- 
plements, such as ploughs, harrows, barrows, &c. 
thryst under them; or hogs, cattle, frequently 
sheep too have almost constant access to them. If 
I am correct in my observation, it will follow that 
in none of these situations can corn be said to be 
free from some one of these complaints; for if the 
granary is attached to any building, or if imple- 
ments of husbandry are suffered to be on any occa- 
sion deposited underneath them, it is morally im- 
possible that they can be free from vermin ; and if 
they have once found a way to it, it is not the loss 
accruing from the quantity of grain which they 
may eat that is so much an object, as the great in- 
jury which they also do to the corn by their dung 
and urine; and, by suffering cats in those places 
in order to keep them free from vermin, the injury 
is only lessened as far as respects the vermin; but 
probably increased as to the injury done to the corn 
by the propensity which cats have to do all their 
business among corn and seeds, as I have had many 
striking proofs of in the course of many years ex- 
tensive dealing- in corn and seeds. 

Their urine, as well as that of rats and mice, 
gives to the corn a most disagreeable smell when 
fresh done, which is only to be remedied by air, 
but it retains a sort of clamminess which is ve*y 
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difficult to be removed. All such corn is apt to 
sprout, and to occasion thereby a degree of moisture 
Which soon communicates through a large body of 
it, to the great injury of the entire bulk. In fact 
Such corn will not keep sweet nor sound, and will 
be daily getting worse. 

L In order therefore that we may be able to keep 
our corn in the highest possible condition for. any 
length of time, we must build our granary, first, 
irt the most airy situation we can find, and secondly, 
in the dtiest place, and which ought to be so 
elevated, as that ihfe water may run from it freely, 
and in every direction if possible; and it will add 
greatly* to its dryness if the ground underneath the 
granary is made solid with chalk, and completed 
round about it either with free gravel or sand. 
* Granaries, in the opinion of some very eminent 
com merchants on Bank-side, in the Borough of 
Southwark, ought to be constructed wholly of 
wood, with an inside coating of sound plastering, 
the celling or roof lofty and airy, but perfectly 
close, the windows of glass, with a frame grated 
with fine wire to admit air whenever required, and 
to keep out birds and larger insects, the floor to be 
double laid -with sound fir or oak, tongued and as 
close jointed as possible, to keep out insects and 
jair; others strongly recommend them to be built 
with sound malm stocks, or any dry hard brick that 
does not abound with nitrous particles, the mortar 
to be made of the best stone lime, and mixed up 
with the dryest sand, but road scrapings that is 
produced from the gravel of flints, arid that is free 
fromday or loam is the best, The walls to be riot 
less than 14 inches thick, the inside of which to'. 
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, change of the weather, 

; The roof to be ceiled, and the outside covering 
should be with sound, plain, tiler, closely bedded in 
mortar, and on no account to erect dove 4*ots vrpon 
, the top of it. To make such a granary complete* 
it should have a flue ail cWMid it, at about 4hree or 
four feet^ighlrom the floor, in the same mattoer 
as in a hot-house, to which, a short pipe closefy 
fitted in should communicate from * a well cons 
structed Buzaglo, or German stove, which shank} 
be heated in damp weather; and also whenever, the 
corn is shifted about and turned over, a thermo- 
meter should be so properly suspended in the room 
that, the try? temperature of it may be clearly 
ascertained, and whenever it is heated, it should 
J>e kept up between 190 to 212 degrees of Farei^ 
heit's scale, this heat will not only dry the cora, 
put will effectually destroy all the variety of p&pjjitf 
or corn butterflies the curculio or wevils, asweH 
a& the tiae^e (which are sometimes called, coca 
$ttQfm3, but which are by no means peculiar to octati 
J}9ithe seed$ of gramineous, as well as of bulbous 
'and tuberoufe rooted plants, *uch for example iat 
ryejgrws^dover, turnip,, rape, cabbages, cjpbatsj 
add parsnips , are equally attached and destroyed 
by them, especially if the seed is not thoroughly 
dry) ifeufesh(»il4 the hwi he ufoutidcaufllcmntlto, 
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*> Whsn the corn has been got in dry arid well, 
vthtre is but little difficulty in keeping it; but as it 
must in all probability be laid of some thickness on 
7$be floor, it will from the quantity and Hie natural 
^moisture of it $pon heat, it should therefore be libit 
ro^y-day, and at the furthest in 14 days, if it has 
,not -before heated, it should be turned oter otl a 
idry^dayi and the wi^d^^ J^ Sggged, the? dust 
rwitt then find its way out, and the air will pass 
through the corn, and check its heating. Thus 
shifting it and turning it every fortnight or three 
vteeks, for five or six months, the hatted air^ as Well 
er every impurity, will be dispersed; the corn will 
continue for years sound and sweet, without 
nwaing any risk of again heating, it will handle 
\Vnli, and be found to grind as well as one year old 
corn of the same original quality. 
.< But corn got in in a damp, season. must a$t only 
fce often dried by the heat of the fire, but will require 
spore frequent shifting, and the air to be admitted 
ip it as often as possible; for the great otgectwith 
#uch corn is to endeavour to exhale all its fiery par- 
ticles, without injuring or lessening either the taste 
or the quantity of the farina, or even the pure and 
natural smell of it, and to give it such a degree of 
Ijatdness or consistence as to prevent its heating in 
ftiture in almost any bulk into which it may be 
tiuiqwn; 
o Jt m»y not be amiss %o remark, that such gra- 
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narics should have outside duitters, and a second 
door to keep it more oloee, which Aither m wet or 
frosty weather* when there is no fire at Work., should 
be kept close shut; and it ahould be particularly 
remarked from time' to time, whether the corn 
which is thrown up against the wall contracts 
either damp or smell, in order that proper measures 
may be taken to have at remedied in time. 

We read in the eWer Pliny, in his very exten- 
sive Treatises on Natural History, that corn which 
is kept in caves and piles will keep sound and 
sweet for upwards of 100 years; the country 
where such pits and caves were made, and to 
which he aHudes, was Italy. These caves were 
particularly selected from the driest spots, were cut 
out of sand or rocks, where iio damp could arise, 
and they were constantly kept close shut up, so 
that nd air could get within them. The cave or pit 
having been cut perfectly smooth within side, or 
made so by a coating of their incomparable plaster, 
a body of the driest chaff was laid on the floor, and 
then the corn was laid Upon that, until the place 
was nearly full, when more dry chaff was laid on 
the top so as to cover the body effectually ; if it wa* 
a pit the mouth wag covered with planks, and on 
them dry earth for a considerable thickness, and in 
this condition it was left for future use. 

Powdered chalk was also made use of to mix with 
the corn, which by imbibing the moisture occa- 
sioned by the sweating of the corn prevented its 
Jieating, and kept it also free from insects. This 
practice might be adopted in this country with a 
prospect of great success, but thern the chalk should 
be first analyzed, to see that no earthy salts are 
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combined with it, otherwise it will be subject to 
give upon the change of weather, which will mord 
or less affect the corn. lime, in a pulverized state* 
would by no means answer, because the damp which 
might arise would soon cause it to slake, and it 
would evidently burn the corn. 

I am not prepared to say how many years corn 
will keep in either of these ways in a state of vege-* 
tatioe, having never tried it, nor have I been able 
to find any passage, properly authenticated, either 
among the ancient or modern authors, that furnish 
any sufficient data to judge of it, it would not be 
prudent therefore in me to venture an opinion. 

With respect to the housing of several articles, of 
the pulse or leguminous tribe, such as beans, late peas, 
tares, &c. it will often happen that they are mowed 
when some of them are perfectly ripe, while others 
are yet green, in which case, unless they are kept 
in the haulm for a great length of time, it must be 
expected that they will sweat and heat prodigiously, 
if they are laid of any thickness on the floor, and 
will very soon be spoiled. The advantage of flues 
and a fire in a granary in such a case cannot be; 
questioned, and will prove infinitely better than the 
usual way of kiln drying ; which not only causes, 
the seeds to shrivel up very much, but eventually, 
takes from them every faculty of vegetation. Such 
articles, however, will require more attention in 
shifting about and turning over, more frequent re- 
petition of it, and more air than need be given to . 
the same seeds more thoroughly and evenly ripened, 
as well as to gramineous seeds. -■ 

Beans I know from experience will keep their 
colour, and retain their bulk and sweetness, for a 
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gfeat many years, by Being kept in an oil cask that 
hi* We^ v ct>tta^etay «itwafca iheftv&fi, ffigte$'' 
ktyt WtigM as to adiiSt of no exteirhaf air * ffie*ffli' ; 
sMetoust bfe rubbed over with sifted wood ash^s & 
air & ffernr a coat ; the beans to be thoroughly ripe 
b&tire they are gathered, and kept in the podritrj 
Mferch or April, then to fill up the cask as Hill as' 1 
it %ill hold, the beans well and close pressed cfowiC* 
and covered with a close* strong head, to be after* 
wards kept dry and cool. \ 

A well tarred barrel, made of good sound oak, * 
sfrbngfy bound, properly headed down, will keep 
either beans, peas, tares or lentils perfectly sound 
arid sweet for several years, 

FALLOWING . • 

Was almost universally adopted throughout the 
county until within a few years ; whatever might * 
have been the nature of the soil, it is now however 
so much departed from by the more enlightened 
farmers, that with them the absolute fallow of 
wilder and summer is only resorted to on particu- 
lar Occasions, but as the middling, and particularly 
the small farmers, do continue the practice, it be- 
forties iiecessary that the mode of doing it should 
be Bere represented. Fallowing, therefore, is of 
twb -kinds, viz. winter and summer fallowing f6r 
wheat, and winter and spring fallowing for turnips, 
barifey/&c. I shall first shew in what manner each 
is "performed in the various parts of the county j and 
artcrfwards submit some reflections which have pro- 
ceeded irom a due consideration of the subject. 

IFiHo^viiig was formerly a constant preparative ' 
for rye, that is^it wassown after three or four good 
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often sovrn upon once ploughing of! the $teji > f^A 
stubble, unless the land is very foul* and then, iU« ; 
not ve^y.usual. to sow rye. For wheat, when $%, 
land happens to be full of couch, thistles, blacks 
bent, charlock, poppy, cockle, coltsfoot, rest baiv 
row, . and such trumpery, and if a strong loam; . tbeit 
best fallowing I have njet with is thus performed,, 
to plough up the etch/ as soon as the corn is carried* 
shallow, and let it lay for six weeks, then harrow 
ii r down with the ox harrows, tearing it about a& 
much as possible ; if it will not admit of the small , 
harrows on account of the clods being large and , 
solid, it is usually rolled, sometimes with a spike 
roller, the harrows are then applied, and all the 
weeds, and rubbish that can be picked off are biurnri, 
and the ashes spread; it is then deep ploughed, 
either across or diagomdly, and left as rough a^v 
possible ; the frost and snow will shake it in pieces, 
and prepare it, for pulverization with the harrows as : 
soon as the weather permits, which occasion is always 
eagerly seized, the weeds are again collected and 
burned, and the land immediately ploughed ; if it 
was not done sufficiently deep the last time they never , 
fail of letting it be so now ; and at this time it 
is ploughed up and down and left rather rough, 
until the busy time of Lent sowing is over, it is then 
harrowed down and left rather smooth, and well 
cleaned, and the weeds burned ; if it is to be ma- 
nured with dung, lime, or chalk, it is then brought 
on the land, immediately spread, and the ground 
shallow ploughed across, and thus left until sowing 
time ; but with some more nice m^n it has , another 
ploughing to mix the manure more intimately with 
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the soil ; but wiA the generality of farmers^, espta 
cially the small ones, the fallow is seldom compo- 
sed of more than three ploughing^ not alwuys, nay, 
but seldom harrowed between eaeb ploughing, and 
as seldom cleared of the weeds that ace collected, 
which are suffered to ran the chance of perishing; 
on the surface. By not harrowing the ground 
between each ploughing, (and that should never 
be neglected when it will harrow well, ) the ground 
is never pulverized, the clods are turned over it is 
tree, but the weeds are not destroyed, nor doe* the 
land receive those nitrous particles in the same pro- 
portion as it would do if it were pulverized and 
made fine. The spring following upon the same 
sort of lauds consists of one ploughing before 
Christmas by some farmers, and two after Christmas, 
but generally of two ploughings for barley or oate, 
and of three for turnips, rape, or tares ; if intended- 
for cabbages or tankard turnips the land has an ad- 
ditional ploughing, two of them are made deep. 
Every intelligent farmer admits the propriety of 
frequently stirring the ground during the period of 
fallowing, whether it be clean or foul, for which 
purpose the instrument called the nine share is ad- 
mirably adapted, for besides going a depth of 15 
to IS inches, loosening all the soil between the shares 
as it goes, it brings to the surface the weeds, and it 
gets over no less than eight acres per day with the 
strength of six horses and one man: A more par- 
ticular description of this instrument will be found 
in the account of the implements of husbandry. In 
the sandy districts the practice varies from that of 
the loams/ and varies as much among the farmers 
in the same district; some being of opinion that 
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any time, k very bad polity, as tending to make 
that lighter which is perhaps already too much so; 
white on the other hand the argument is, that the 
oftener it is exposed and turned ovec it becomes the 
more sweetened and the more recruited, and if it k 
ftmnd to lighten it, that may be easily corrected by 
driving a flock of sheep over it at stated periods, 
ai>d compressing it as, well as dressing it, and by 
rolling also. It is become a custom to fold the 
sheep, in the summer at night on some of the fal-t 
lows, instead of dressing the whole of them with 
manure, this begins as soon as the land is dry 
enough, after the. turnips are off, and during their 
gange upon the downs, or upon the common ; some 
again fold their sheep by day upon rye or tares, 
and by night upon the fallows. In working these 
fallows among the small inclosures of Lindfield, 
Home, Buratow, Horley, Charlwood, Meastham, 
Chaldom, Awford, Ockley, Ewhurst, Cranley, Ac; 
it is really astonishing to see with what particular 
caution the ploughman turns up the soil, let the 
subsoil be what it may :• since the days of Noah I 
will venture to say, that nine tenths of all such 
lands has never had one inch of that subsoil taken, 
up by the plough, and that by having only a cer- 
tain uniform depth loosened and turned over the 
bottom of those furrows are become so bound and 
united as to form a solid body in the same manner^ 
as it would be if it had been puddled (to use the. 
canal maker's phrase) and made impervious to 
water. Almost. the whole of the lands in thes$; 
parishes consist of loams of various gradations of 
stiffness, and with their subsoils as different; now 
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the reasota assigned to me uniformly (as ifBy *gre0* 
nint, as well by mastett as by semnte, ) why the 
plough should not godeeptt, *nd by that means bring 
op any part of the bottom soil is, that the upper soil 
is already stiff enough, and in many places too stiff, 
and that by bringing up the bottom soil the whole 
would be made sttffer ; and in many places where 
the subsoil is a yellow clay or a blue clay resembling 
marl or white clay upon a sand stone, such soil 
mixed with the surface soil would be inevitable de- 
struction to it, and as a proof of it, they say, that 
such soils are sure to bring in their train tussilfcgo 
and black bents, and other plants that are always 
indicative of an impoverished soil. I am very ready 
to subscribe to the assertion, that the addition of 
such soil to the surface will produce the effect which 
they ascribe to it, if it is afterwards cultivated in 
the old way ; but I am very far from yielding to the 
conclusions which they draw from it, "that such 
^ soils are not to be corrected at the distance Tvhich 
"they are from manure, but at an expence which 
Kc either the land or their pocket cannot bear." I 
am so far from admitting this as a principle, that I 
ant convinced they are daily standing in their own 
lights while they are maintaining such doctrine. In 
the first place, if we examine the condition of the 
land, it will be found to be exactly in this state, 
that being never ploughed deeper than four or five 
inches perpendicular, and the bottom becoming 
thereby (as I have before stated) perfectly tratefr 
tight, the roots of the wheat are kept, all through 
the winter, in a state of stagnation, and always so 
in a dripping summer, by the continued moisture 
which is retained in that body of soft; to counteract 
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in- one way the loss which is sure to follow front 
this superabundant moisture, the farmer wisely s|**e 
an additional peck, or half a bushel, or a whale ' 
bushel of seed per acre, that the plants may be *>: 
much the thicker on the ground as to allow for. the 
numbers that he expects will die off in the course of 
the winter and spring; as the season advance* the 
coldness of this soil prevents the plants from stating 
at the same time that others do upon more genial 
soils; the drying winds of March and April, not 
only serve to keep vegetation back, . but fcftd to 
consolidate this body of soil, and to make it<5r^k in r 
all directions; so that when the sun begins to 
obtain greater power the plants have not sufr 
ficiently covered the ground to prevent its effects 
from drying up the surface, making the soil by that 
means a hard lump, nearly impenetrable to the 
plough, and how much more so to the tender and 
delicate roots of corn ; that this is the case with all „ 
such lands may presently be seen; let a pot be 
filled with soil of the description here related, with- 
out any hole at the bottom, plant therein a corn, or 
two of wheat, barley, or other grain, let it be e*poped 
to the weather in the same manner as if it bad beej* 
sown in the natural ground, and its effectp from 
time to time will be just such as I have nfcgcrif 
bed; and as proof that all such soils do get so hard, i$t 
any man try to plough it up as soon as the corn is 
cafri^d, if the season has been in the early p^rtweV 
and the letter very dry, and I will venture to affinp, : 
thgt it yM be impossible to do it,in any for*n, with$M*t * 
gi$£t ntiength> and without repeatedly breaking t 
^-J#WW^ ploughs; if therefore* such is|tVe- 
c m ™tik j^V »uc^ v ,«f ^^ yjel^^S ** Uttfe K°tal 
vol. i. 3 
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aft they do hi the most fitvonraMe seasons; Jet m 
endeavour to remote the objection to deep plough* 
ing, by pointing out first how k k to be done ; 
secondly, that it is more necessary to plough deep 
in wet and strong soils than in those of a move 
kindly loam ; thirdly, by proving chemically that 
those subsoils, if they do not contain iron, copper, 
or snlphur, are not injurious to vegetation, when 
properly treated, but increase the quantity of fresh 
vegetable matter for all sorts of plants ; and lastly, by 
proving from facts which will be referred te, that 
all soils which do not contain iron, copper, or 
sulphur, are fine subjects for vegetation ; and wh&» 
ther they do contain any of these noxious particles 
may be readily found by applying lime to it, which 
by attracting the acid, will let go the iron, Ac. 
which becoming solid in a heap, can do no harm, 
to the land. It may be objected, that the not 
having a hole at the bottom of the pot, is no fair 
experiment ; to which I say, that the soils I have al* 
luded to, and the manner of their being ploughed, 
is an exact comparison, for as the wet cannot pass 
through the hardness and compactness of the soil; 
it is much the same as if it was confined in a pot 
or bowl. And first, when it is intended to plough 
land deep, if it is clean, the first ploughing of this 
fallow should take up at least one inch of the fresl 
soil ; I will suppose this time to be the beginning 
of October, and in dry weather; in five or six; 
weeks this must be harrowed down, first, with ox 
harrows, and then with the small harrows, tearing it 
and separating it as much as pottible; when .this 
is done, it should be immediately ploughed across, 
and another two inches of soil brought up; tbi* 
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M*& be kikl iw rough or as sharp as possible, that 
the gMatet snrfacteaaoay be exposed to the action of 
the ft«t and weather; froat, by the expensive powef 
of the crystalheation of the water, breaks 4owa 
the masses which form in stiff soils ; if the weather 
is severe about Christmas, it will shake and crumble, 
and pulverise "both the fresh soil as well as the old. 
As it often happens that the surface of the ground 
is sufficiently acted upon by a warm sun to allow 
of the harrows working partially in the interval of 
the froet, that is a good time to use them, for 
betides tearing asunder a part of the furrows, espe- 
cially that side which has been most affected by the 
sun, it exposes a fresh surface to it, so that by at- 
lending to this trifling circumstance, at a time 
when nothing else can scarcely be done, the whole 
land will by the time the frost is out of the ground 
be brought down level ; then put in the ox harrows, 
and stir it well about, or the nine share plough, 
winch is the better instrument, and the new and 
the old soil will be well mixed, it should then have 
another ploughing up and down, taking up an inch 
more soil, which is to be laid up sharp, and re- 
maining so for six weeks, at which time it should be 
harrowed down, and well mixed together, first with 
the ox and then w ith the smaller harrows ; at this 
time I would recommend 150 bushels of good quick 
lime, properly prepared, according as I have de- 
scribed it under the article of lime, or if lime cannot 
be procured, nor good sand, I should take the head 
lands round the field as far as might be necessary, 
lay it in heaps and bun) it; when thus calcined, 
and laid on at the rate of 200 to 250 bushels, 
acoerdipg to the quality of the soil, immediately 

s2 
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spread, it should be pleu^ed in directly, with a 
shallow furrow ; clay thus burned, will in the first 
place correct the coldness, and absorb the aci- 
dities- of the soil ; but secondly, it will separate 
and divide the cohesiveness of it most effectually, 
and make it looser and more free; this may be done 
at an ex pence of less than 3d. per bushel, and will 
be the means of making the land more dry, by 
lowering the head lands; in six weeks more this 
land should be cross ploughed deeper than the las* 
time, after haying been previously well harrowed, 
and remain so for other six weeks, again harrowed, 
and afterwards ploughed and left for sowing. All 
these harrowings and plough ings not only keep the 
land clean, but first completely mix the new and 
old soil together, and next incorporate more inti- 
mately the lime or burned clay, or whatever cor- 
rective is applied with those soils ; they sweeten the 
soil by exposing so often a fresh surface to the air, 
and they are the causes of its imbibing the carbonic 
acid to a much greater extent. It, may be objected 
again, that I have increased the number of plough- 
ings, &c. and consequently added not only an in- 
crease of labour, but an increase of expence ; to this 
I answer, that if land is to be fallowed it should be 
done properly, or not at all ; it should be kept 30 
repeatedly moving and stirring about as never to let 
the land get dry below an inch or two of the surface, 
by whichmeans italways works well, and gets mellow; 
it is always then in a fit state to receive the seed, be 
the season wet or dry ; let the fallow be what it may, 
and of what soil soever, I contend that it cannot be 
stirred too often, if it is expected to derive any ad- 
vantage from the atmosphere ; but, on no account, 
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Would I %ork this soil fahich is thus undergoing a 
chemical process in wet weather, because it is not 
good husbandry to do that in almost any soil; 
much less while we are preparing a new soil as it 
were upon an old foundation. Secondly, that it is 
more necessary to plough deep in wet and sfrong 
soils/ be the substratum what it may, than in those 
of a more kindly loam. I have in the preceding 
paragraph attempted to prove, and I trust with 
some degree of satisfaction, fn what manner deep 
ploughing is to be done, and the soil prepared in a 
masterly manner for vegetation; I shall how en- 
deavour to shew, why it is more proper to plough 
deep in strong and wet lands than in loams of a 
more kind nature; in the strong and wet lands 
therefore, such as do not abound in springs, but are 
affected by the tenacity of the soil retaining all the 
surface water, we have first to make the land dry 
by draining ; secondly, to make it friable by plough- 
ing ; thirdly, to make it fertile by manuring and 
dressing; fourthly, to keep it clean by weeding; in 
these consist the great desiderata of farming. It is 
evident, therefore^jthat if the land is Wet from sur- 
face waters, the further those waters are removed 
from the roots of the plants, the piore likely will 
those plants be to flourish, and vice versa. Now* 
how is that to be done but by ploughing and 
keeping the soil open and loose to a considerable? 
depth, to permit the water to percolate through, 
and get out of the reach of the roots of the most 
luxuriant plants; in the more kindly and genial soils, 
whose depths may be two or three or more feet, it 
is manifest from every day's experience, that those 
soils, do not retain a superabundant quantity of 
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moisture, io as to saturate at tiny time, ewfhgtft *b* 
great portion of site* or siliceous earth with vrhiefc 
those soils abound which permits the water to pa* 
quickly away, and is Beyer so hard and compact us to 
prevent the roots of the corn from penetrating below 
the usual depth of ploughing. I am aware, that 
my doctrine is in opposition to every day's practice, 
which is certainly to shallow plough upon strong 
soils, and to deep plough upon the lighter ones, 
but every day's experience convinces me that my 
position is right, as founded on reason, and in the 
immutable law* of vegetation ; and consequently* 
that this practice, although sanctioned by age, i*, 
like many others in the same science, founded on 
erroneous principles, and ought to be rectified. 

Thirdly, I shall endeavour to prove chemically 
that those subsoils if they do not contain iron, cop* 
per, or sulphur, are not injurious to vegetation, but 
increase the quantity of fresh vegetable matter fee 
all sorts of plants. Whatever may be the compo- 
nent parts of the subsoil that is to be brought up, 
if it is free from those poisonous substances which 
I have just stated, they are to be readily acted upon 
by some one of the many species of alteratives 
which are now ^e\\ known, and with whose pro- 
perties we are perfectly acquainted. Every earth 
then (with the same exceptions as before) by being 
brought into contact with the air, is immediately 
placed in a situation to be acted upon, in order to 
be purified of its crudities and its acidities; although 
perhaps, during the first process of this decompo- 
sition, vegetation may not thrive so well in it as 
when it has arrived at a greater degree of maturity, 
still it is that sort of vegetable food that may be 
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ywt*tbe original soil) highly nutritive/ There & 
* greater body of. soil to receive, as well as to impart, 
the neceiwxy nourishment to the roots of the plant, 
than when it was in its shallow state ; and come* 
quftntly At the capability w so much greater, so 
fourth the plant derives advantages in proportion, 
Mid the greater the body containing vegetable food, 
the longer it will be in exhausting, and vice versa. 
I have said that this subsoil is ready to be acted 
upon as soon as it comes into Contact with the air. 
Soil is composed of certain portions of siliceous, 
calcareous, magnesia, and argillaceous earths.— 
Now in proportion as the siliceous bears to the 
argillaceous earth*, so will this- soil be sooner or 
later decomposed; if the siliceous is in any great 
proportion., it will presently loosen the cohesive*- 
ness of the argil, and in course will be sooner 
ready and prepared to receive the carbonic acid, a? 
well as the roots of the plant; if any calcareous 
earths, as marles, limes, or shells are added to this 
aubsoil, they immediately begin to decompose the 
acid of the argil, as well as the magnesia, and to 
discharge all poisonous substances, whether of iron, 
copper, or. sulphur ; mucilage is created in much 
greater abundance, in cpnsequence of this addition 
of fresh soil, *nd consequently upon every princi- 
ple of fair reasoning, amounting , to proof posi~ 
iive, vegetation must be so far greatly benefited 
by the alteration. And 

. Lastly, I will shew from facts which can readily 
he referred to, and therefore indisputable, that any 
sort, of soil, even the strongest clays, when first 
brake up, are not obnoxious to vegetation, provided 
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Wf tdnh&A ftefth4r4ttta,<J*p^ *wrwdpta*}ui<it 
Ir** rtason 1 commonly ssteigiied for not ploughing 
tfeep, in strong rtrife, slick as ar* deaoariMafad 
tl4ys, that by bringing up such a* aflditiaii^f {war 
hungry adhesive soil, you increasfcthe defectfthaft 
before* belonged to the soil, and therefore it ibutt 
be impolitic; but as facts are stronger than<*ay 
argument, I will take the liberty of stating tfctaft, 
although they will lead me into s detail of *amfc 
length, but they cannot be too clearly stated,; and 
therefore I hope I shall stand excused. Upon 
part of an estate at Camberwell, in this county toe* 
longing to Joseph Windham, Esq. which was take* 
to build on by Samuel Robinson, Esq. of Albion- 
street, Blackfriars-road, the surface soil had for 
many years undergoae a routine of farming gar- 
dening: it was then under lease to Mr. Emmet, 
but during the latter part of his term, he had suf- 
fered the land to run out, and to get most insuffer- 
ably foul ; the subsoil was a strong clay, tea stub- 
born every where even to make bricks, without a 
great addition of what is termed breeze (thai is 
♦sifted cinders) to make it work. As tire greater 
part of the ground was to be formed into pleasure 
*ad kitchen gardens, with the exception of such as 
lay at a greater distance from the house, he applied 
tor me to undertake it for him ; upon examining the 
iMttl, Isoon perceived that it was a task of some di£» 
»ficuHy, for upon analyzing several pieces of it at 
various depths, I found it to consist of 28* part* 
; of>*rgll or clay, 28 of silex or sand, 08 water, W 
calcareous earth, and 2 mucilage in 400 grains. 
Now in this proportion there is 02 grains, or afcont 
4>ne>aixth more of argil than what is considered** 
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gfii fair land wwft stoeh* that *he kitchen , garde* 
te*uhl;no wbeie beppladed but at the back front of 
tfcr house, and at the land declined very rapidly, J 
proposed to sink the ground for it go low, as that 
ttahould be scarce seen from it, bringing it at the 
fame lhne more to a level ; and with the ground 
that ttttikea out we were enabled to make the 
iaarn also more level ; we begun at the further di»- 
itance from the house to trench the ground, and m 
sw advanced every trench, we went so many inches 
deeper, * that by the time we got to the top of the 
garden nearest the house, we found ourselves six 
feet below the old surface, having wheeled away 
three feet upon the average of the whole length of 
the garden of solid clay, very free from stones, but 
so cohesive, that without constantly applying water 
to the spades, it would not separate from them; the 
deeper we went the stronger was the soil; and it 
made s6 much noise in the neighbourhood, as to 
bring many gentlemen and their gardeners to see it, 
.who one and all condemned it, adding that nothing 
could grow in it, and this coming to the ears of 
Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Favell, for whom I was 
-also concerned, and whose land I was serving the 
.same, they frequently desired me to go no further 
with it ; but engaging to guarantee against all the 
consequence^ even by bringing in a body of good 
•oil that should coyer the garden three feet deep, at 
*ny osm e&pence, if it did not succeed, they per- 
Witted, me to proceed. As we begun pretty forward 
in the autumn I had the trenches laid up very sharp 
y*m& rough ; the frost proving very intense and se- 
3tef& about Christmas, it took deep hold of the soil, 
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which it shook vetv much^ andias the sin melted 
the showm ih» south tufa of the trenches^ rfadhjr 
their action* together dissolved as ii were the soil «* 
that side, I had it carefully scraped down seVeml 
times every day, by ^hich means I found it to p*l» 
veriae much faster ; I seized the intervals of a sud- 
den thaw to lay it all down level, breaking it m 
pieces as well as we could ; when level I iromedi* 
ateiy laid on as many cbal ashes as covered it.avt* 
about four inches thick, it was then single trenched, 
that is one spade deep, and laid up the reverie way; 
that is north and south; the frost set: in again 
equally severe with more snow, which softened and 
loosened the soil; before the frost went away, we 
laid the ground down again, mixing it as well as 
we could, and added all over it another coat of 
eoal ashes about three inches thick, we then single 
trenched it diagonally, and did nothing further wkh 
it until the frost was entirely gone ; as much of it 
a* was wanted for sowing and for planting was hid 
down, well mixed together, and immediately sown 
with peas, beans, and various smaller seeds, as 
anions, lettuces, raddishes, cabbages ; but so stub 
born and adhesive wa& the soil that we could scarcely 
draw drills, and it was not to be supposed that we 
could cover the smrJl seeds properly with such soil, 
we therefore procured some indifferent mould out 
of an adjoining lane that was light, and covered afl 
our seeds with it; we planted our trees, such a* 
fruit trees, foref/t trees, and shrubs, in this soil, ex- 
cepting some more tender sorts of thfe latter, tf 
which we added a small quantity of ihe> mould 
about the fibre* of the roots; the seeds came up wellv 
and the trees struck root and flmiriahedaiirou^y, 
6 
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Ionia of the frfuit trees even bora fFuit The spririg 
proved very wet and: cold* and 1he summer dry and 
h$t; our kitchen garden was the astonishment of 
all the country, finer vegetables *f all sorts, and in 
greater profusion were never seen* and it will be 
proved by both the genttem*n, that they never 
tested any Bweeter or better in their lives. Mr. Ro- 
binson afterwards procured a large quantity of 
brick and lime rubbish, which he laid on the ground 
pretty thick, which completely made the grounds 
Now it so happened, that from the untowardness 
of the season, almost all the neighbouring gardens 
failed; the coldness of the spring, and the dryness 
of the summer, had produced an universal defi- 
ciency, but the moisture of our clay (being loosened 
up so deep) which the sun was always drawing to* 
Wards the surface, supplied vegetation with a suffi- 
ciency of water during the dry weather, and the 
warmth of the coal ashes counteracted, in a great 
degree,, the extreme coldness of the spring. These 
gardens are every day improving, and the trees con- 
tinue to thrive, but what would have been the case 
with them if I had made large holes, filled these 
up with good mould, and planted the trees in them. 
In the first place, it is probable that these trees 
would have grown so long as the soil that was put 
in contained any vegetable food, but as soon as 
that was exhausted how was it to be recruited ? and 
it is very clear, that any soil put into such a hole 
would be (as I have before remarked) the same as 
putting soil into a pot without a hole at the bot- 
tom, or the sides, by which means the superabun* 
dant water cannot pass away, and the soil is neces* 
f*ri!y sooner dispossessed of its vegetative powers, 
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or carbon, than it would otherwise have been in the 
common course of things ; it is also equally clear, 
and proved by every day's experience, that planting 
trees in a hole, with soil whose properties are more 
genial, is a very bad way; they will thrive well sp 
long as the soil is loose, to admit of the roots 
forcing their way, but they are visibly checked as 
soon as they are obliged to extend themselves be- 
yond the circumference of the hole ; if it is so in 
such soils, what must it' not be in all strong argil- 
laceous soils? Gentlemen often wonder that their 
trees should grow well for a number of years, and 
afterwards become sickly and eventually fail; 1 
have in my former profession frequently had occa- 
sion to take up such trees to prove the fact, which 
is clearly demonstrable; so far this circumstance 
corroborates my mode of deep ploughing upon all 
soils. Having thus given one proof, .that such soils 
which are always denominated unfit for vegetation, 
especially when first brought up, are not so, but 
on the contrary perfectly congenial ; and as it may 
be said that I have only proved my assertion by re- 
ferring to the growth of trees and garden stuff, as 
it is termed, I will cite another case, which is 
equally well authenticated, and which applies to 
corn only, it will then be seen that the food of 
plants is found in a greater or lesser degree in all 
soils, and that whatever will grow vegetables and 
trees well, cannot fail of producing good corn. 

About 20 years ago, my father and myself took 
a farm in the Mash Way, in the parish of Lam- 
beth, in this county, belonging to my Lord Hol- 
land, it was so foul that it was thought almost im- 
possible to cleanse it; it was in parts very stiff, in 
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others fliU of gravel, in others a fine, loapfj f a$ 
these changes so quick and unexpected, as4o gjake 
it. very difficult to work, and more so to know lptow 
to crop it to advantage ; our predecessor found it 
so, for he could make nothing of it, and, was obliged 
to give up his lease, and his predecessor had failed 
upon it, yet had as was the prospect, we agreed to 
give an increased rent for an extended term. One 
field lay for 36 acres, and it was the worst we had; 
we divided it into four allotments or fields, and 
planted hedges which we carefully fenced off; the 
first field was twelve acres, the second ten acres, the 
other two about seven acres each. The twelve acre 
piece was trenched two feet deep all over, and was 
planted with trees; the ten acres, being the foulest, 
we trenched also two feet deep, and sowed it with 
Poland oats, broad cast, four bushels to the acre ; 
the next s?ven acres was repeatedly ploughed, har- 
rowed, the weeds picked off and burnt, and the 
ashes spread : the twelve acres was a strong soil, 
near the gravel, the next was stronger; in places 
very shallow, the seven acres was a deep fine kindly 
loamy soil, this, after being made as clean as pos- 
sible, and having had not less than four good 
ploughings of the usual depth, was sowed on the 
same day, with the same oats broad cast, four 
bushels to the acre. The progress of both was very 
handsome until the middle of July, when the wea- 
ther set in very sultry and dry ; the ten acres kept 
growing very fast and strong, white the seven acres 
were observed to be at a stand; the seven acres were- 
ripe and, reaped, about fifteen days before the ten 
acres were put into the -barn, and were thrashed oijt 
in ti/ne to put the other in, and yielded 8 quarters, 6 
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bushels, and 1 pork to the were ; the Other by feting 
later, unfortunately met with some severe storm* of 
thunder, wind, and rain, which lodged no ftoetn* 
siderabk portion of that which was toward* eadi 
boundary, by which a great deal was lost and 
spoiled, for although the straw was very strong, and 
what might be almost called rant, yet the bead* 
were so large and heavy, and it had tillered out so 
much, that it was too thick and ponderous to rise 
effectually afterwards ; however it was reaped, afcd 
in due time bound, and thrashed out, and the pro- 
duce of fine marketable oats was 1 1 quarters, 8 
bushels per acre ; and had it not been for the un* 
fortunate state of the weather, it is not doubted 
but that it would have yielded 12 quarters; tht 
grain was large and full, weighed & lb. to the bushel 
more than the other did; the straw was eighteen 
inches higher than the seven acre piece, the land 
was made perfectly clean, and was planted with 
young fruit trees that autumn; while the seven acres 
wae obliged to undergo another cleansing; the far- 
ther seven acres was sown with pease, which were 
sown after ploughing and cleansing, and were H* 
peatedly horse hoed, which made the land effectually 
clean, but being near the gravel, and the hot weather 
succeeding, they produced but a very middling crop; 
the whole of the 36 acres had formerly been dng 
out* partly for brick earth, and partly for gravel 2 
now as these crops were repeatedly viewed by that 
highly respectable and very ingenious man, the late 
Mr. Samuel More, who for many years was seore* 
taty to that noble institution, the Society of Aft* 
and Sciences, in the Adelphi, at London; he with 
semal of his friend3, among them was Mr. Pt*t*i 
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mefltowalk out andraarkthe progress, and were pa*^ 
titular » noticing the difference of tie straw, &c 4 
as it waft growing, and which were earliest in skarwr 
ipg ear ; they alto saw both of them while they 
were cleaning up for market, but which did not in 
fact .take place, as we had occasion to consume the 
whole at home. There can be no question therefore 
about the fact. Some of the roots were examined 
while growing, and it was found that many of them 
had penetrated above IS inches deep on the ten 
acre piece that was trenched. The point therefore, 
that was meant to be established, was not about the 
superiority of broad cast oyer any other system^ 
because no other was tried, although it had been 
intended m the first instance ; but it was to prom 
whether deep ploughing, which the trenching 
teight be called, or shallow ploughing for corn 
clops had the preference, the question was. there-* 
Tore decisive, and established the fact beyond the 
power of contradiction, for here was raw soil fresh 
turned up without any manure whatever, succeed-* 
ing a crop of wheat left very foul; the other, equally 
foul, was unusually well ploughed and cleaned, 
and the ashes burnt and spread, which was a partial 
dressing at least; the soil was as nearly alike as 
possible; if any difference the seven acres had the 
advantage, and therefore the experiment as far as it 
went, was admitted to be both fair and conclusive. 
I have thus established the point in favour of deep 
ploughing, which is also further confirmed by 
the daily practice of every kitchen gardener in. all 
the varieties of soil with which this kingdom 
abounds. We have hitherto been speaking of the 
Bonnet of working these fallows, we must now. 
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say something as to the practice itself; its unrtttm* 
lity was once notorious, its continuance is lessening 
€f?ery day, and must in the end I have no doubt ' 
give way to more improved modes, or those farmers 
must be content with smaller profits! I know it u 
generally said, that when land is very foul and run 
out by hard and bad cropping, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to fallow, in order to cleanse it, and to fal- 
low in order to give it rest, that it may recover its 
stamina; that neither of these are necessary, I will 
state the ideas of a very capital Sussex fanner upon 
the subject, indeed it is his genera] practice. Upon 
entering a farm of 500 acres, if the lease was nearly 
jout, and supposing the land to be as foul and as 
much impoverished as land can be, the landlord 
should the season before the last tenant leaves it, 
cause to be sown among all the corn crops, either 
clover, trefoil, or rye-grass, by which means, foul 
as it may be, there will be some feed for a flock, to 
prevent the new tenant from being destitute of food 
for his sheep, in case he chooses to fold much, and 
the expence to the landlord will be but trifling; the 
first step he should advise upon taking possession of 
the farm, would be to make his wheat fallow, as 
clean as he could, and to plough it considerably 
deeper than it had ever been ploughed before, he 
would dung what he could, and the rest he would 
fold, this should be upon the strong soil ; upon the 
hill if there is any, and which may be sandy, he 
would plough up 10 acres of rye etch, and would 
sow more rye upon it upon once ploughing; pick- 
ing and cleaning the weeds off as well as he could, 
and burn them, this he would intend for early feed; 
upon the same hill, as soon as this was sown he 
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"would plough up another large piece of rje etch, 
mud sow it with winter tares, upon once ploughing, 
pickingand burning as before: all the oat etch, where 
there was not a good plant of clover, or trefoil, he 
would plough up, and sow with tares or rye suc- 
cessively. Upon the stronger land, that which had 
been wheat should be sown with beans, the oat 
etch with pease or spring tares, the bean etch with 
oats and seeds, or spring tares;, thus there would 
not be one acre of fallow upon his farm that could 
properly be called so: as soon as the first rye be- 
gan to afford a moderate bite, he would pitch bis 
fold lengthways, and feed off as close, but as fast as 
possible, having 500 South Down sheep; he should 
follow up closely with the plough, leaving only one 
day between the sheep and the plough. By the time 
this field was fed off, his first tares would afford a 
tolerable bite, and the fold should be pitched there 
longitudinally; in the mean time, as sQon as the 
plough had finished, the harrows should be put in, 
and driven about in all directions, and the root 
weeds carefully picked off and burnt ; it should then 
be immediately ploughed across, somewhat deeper; 
, and, as soon as finished, again well burrowed, picked 
over and burnt; then a third time, shallow ploughed 
and, sowed with barley; and after the harrow- 
ing it should be picked over, and the couth and 
other rubbish that may be brought up should be 
Carried off, and in a. few days sown with clover, 
harrowed once oyer and rolled; this operation 
would make the land cleaner than it had been for 
sf ven years before" fa soon as there :were two days 
tares fed off> the pjougji should be put in, and fal- 
low the fold in the same order as was observed in 
vol. i. T 
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the rye; and upon being finished, the same plough- 
ing, harrowing, and cleansing, should take place ; and 
after giving it three good ploughing*, which would 
bring die season to the beginning of May, he 
would sow this with Swedish turnips ; the for- 
wardest of his seeds would be the rye grass and tre* 
foil; the fold should be removed thither longitudi- 
nally, which as soon as the sheep had got two day* 
in advance fed off, the plough should follow, and 
the land to be served exactly as before, as to the 
number of ploughing* and harrowing*, pickings and 
burnings, this is to be sowed with rape: the next 
that is fed off is to be immediately sown with white 
round turnip, after the same treatment as before; 
the next, that he cotrid get ready, would be sowed 
wi<li rape, and ail the rest with white or red round 
turnip, reserving only one field of clover for <a piece 
of lay wheat, designing his rape after it was led off 
for wheat, and bis spring tares npon the stronger 
land also for wheat, after feeding off. Whatever was 
in corn this year would be sowed with tires, or rye, 
as fast as the corn was got off, for spring feed; his 
turnips he would carefully twice -hoe, he tibotdd 
drill his pea* as well as beans, if the land was 
prodigiously foul, because be would otherwise be 
obliged to give both an extra ploughing, harrow- 
ing, cleansing, and burning, before he could sow 
any thing, which would be better done by hoeing, 
at the same time that it would strengthen his crop. 
Thus without a single fallow be could get this ex- 
tensive farm not only into capital heart by fold* 
tng, but also, it would be made perfectly clean, % 
and the contents of his farm yards he would put 
upon his meadows after the second year, wrtil fc# 
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had got most of them ipto as good condition. He 
\- has no doubt he could grow more corn in one year 
than his predecessor did in three or four, and that 
of the finest quality; he always ploughs deep, and 
agrees with me, that it invariably produces thfe 
finest grain: his mode of treating his farm yard at 
home, is thus, after making a firm foundation 
with chalk, &c. he brings a large quantity of fresh 
soil from some waste or from his headlands ; upon 
this he puts a thick layer of stubble, all of which 
he carefully collects : after this has been regularly 
trod over by his sheep, he procures a quantity of 
fern, which he lays over the stubble; next a layer 
of stubble, and so alternately * fern aod stubble ; 
and when they are exhausted, he finishes with oat 
straw: when the weather is dry and not severe, his 
sheep are always at work in the fold, but whenever 
k is wet, they are moved in the day time to the 
dryest pastures, and at night into the above fold 
yard, where they are fed With bay in cribs, and 
sometimes chopped turnips, but always under shel- 
ter, as hisjrick yard is adjoining; the hay is put into 
the cribs, without going into the fold yard: by this 
process 500 sheep will make 600 loads of good 
ttanure, while the sheep will be improving amazing 
ly; with this treatment of his land, he thinks he 
farms badly if he does not get four quarters of 
wheat upon the average per acre; upon some he 
hfs had five, and from six to seven quarters of 
barley; if from the untowardness of the season he 
cannot finish all the land by folding, or from any 
other particular cause, he then dungs the rest, as 
he always keeps what he calls a reserve against ac- 
cidents; he has no great deal of meadow or pas- 
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tare; of that which he has, he cuts about one-third 
every year, which he immediately manures, and 
so keeps the whole mended every three years; 
at present his stock consists of 300 couples, and 
300 wethers ; he contrives to sell off about 150 old 
fat ewes and wethers, and about 100 lambs, of his 
cullings, reserving the prime for himself; his dairy 
is very small, he confines himself to four or five 
cows, for the sake of recruiting his team, and to 
supply his house with butter, and cheese ; he has 
four teams of working oxen, of four to a light 
plough, and six to the stronger, all yoked; six 
flight cart horses, and four stronger for the road; 
he is particularly careful in his choice of these light 
horses, that have very quick steps, as with these he 
always harrows ; he has also a store of young steers, 
which he works occasionally in order to make them 
handy, and to bring forward for his team; so that at 
seed time, and harvest, he is never at a loss for an 
additional team, or two, or even more; if he is 
hard drove ; his mode of working is always double 
tides, from six in the morning until ten, and then 
they leave off, and begin at two, and leave off at . 
seven; he shifts his oxen every day, that is, there 
is always a fresh one in the team ; in his feed of 
those that work he is particularly nice; if they go 
to grass the best food is reserved for them ; if fed 
in the yard, the best and sweetest soft hay, or green 
/meat, as tares, rye, or turnips, and the yard al- 
ways kept deep in straw, that they may lie clean 
and dry; under this management, it is wonderful 
how well they thrive, and what a prodigious deal 
rof work they do. 
. Having somewhat digressed from the subject of 
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fallowing to give my friend and his system of 
farming a corner in this report, we will return to 
an examination of the principle of fallowing as it is 
generally practised. 

My friend Mr. Davis says, in his excellent re* 
port of Wiltshire, that where the land is exhausted 
by repeated crops of corn, manure will give the 
quantity, but rest alone the quality. Now, I have 
before said, in the preface to this work, that 
although the soil has been in a state of annual 
production, to a greater or less extent, for a multi- 
tude of generations, even from the remotest period, 
yet so prolific is this laboratory, that its liberalities 
seem inexhaustible; most undoubtedly it is so, for, 
by the small addition of an inch or two of subsoil, 
ploughed up in the course of tillage, and the ma- 
nure that is usually applied, properly intermixed, 
the quality will be as good as if seven years of rest 
was given to it ; but the sort of soil, the kind of 
manure, the weight of the crop, and the nature of 
the season will always operate upon the quality as 
well as the quantity of the seed, for we know that 
what may be a fair plant on the ground in a dry 
season -may be superabundant in a wet one ; and 
thereby the quality of the seed will be materially 
altered, and vice versa. We see, in the manage* 
ment I have just stated, that no fallows whatever 
are adopted, and yet no corn in the world can be 
finer than my friend has under that management. 
My neighbour Mr. Simmon, who was a very shrewd 
sensible farmer, at Brixton Causeway, always sowed 
his wheat after tares, or rye, which had been cut 
green, and sold; the land when cleared he well 
dunged, and twice or thrice ploughed, and then he 
7 . 
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towed it with wheart ; his coin wbs always sought 
for, both for seed, and also bjr the miller, for which 
he was sure to get th* best price. Mr. Hanseomfr 
did the same, he never made a fallow. Mr. Ttill 
proved that for 13 years together be successively 
towed wheat, upon a considerable extent of very 
pder land, and that the crops increased in goodness, 
as the ground no doubt increased in heart, and this 
upon the same land, after once ploughing, without 
either fallow or manure ; this did very well for an 
experiment, but he was not the only one that en-* 
tertatned this notion, for we find that the late Sir 
Digby Legard, a gentleman of considerable property 
in the north, had done the same, and communicated 
the result to the Society of Arts and Sciences in Lon- 
don, for which they voted him a medal ; several other 
gentlemen have done similar things ; and I take it 
to be upon this principle, that the Rev. Mr. Cook 
let out to establish his system ; notwithstanding 
which, and of the determination to explode fal- 
lows, I am very far from agreeing to the system of 
perpetual white crops; for if that was to prevail, 
what would become of our sheep and our cattle. 
Not one of the many sensible farmers who continue 
the practice of fallowing, has yet proved to my 
conviction (and I have in the course of this exten- 
sive survey seized every occasion to argue the point 
with them) that the intermission of green crops fed 
off with the increased crops of grain arising there- 
from, is not to the farmer, and consequently to the 
public, more valuable, and profitable, than any two 
crops of grain with a summer and winter fallow 
between; and each crop dunged; and if they are 
so much more valuable, how much more so must 
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thty be than Mr. Tull's successive crops of wheat. 
But suppose, that in the room of those green crops, 
usually fed off, such as tares, turnips, rape, and 
rye, an occasional crop of drilled beans, or peas, 
as the land may suit, always well hoed, with now 
mod then rye grass* and trefoil, for the forward 
ewes and lambs, never left for hay, but broke up 
for wheat, with potatoes, carrots, or cabbages, 
(sometimes introduced to break the cotjrse) well 
hoed and landed up ; I am not clear, that in a 
course of 14. or 15 years cropping after this manner, 
without any other dressing but what arises from the 
fold, that any system of cropping with fallowing, 
will yield a profit which can at all stand in compe- 
tition with it. 

. My friend Mr. Brown, like Mr. Davis, does not 
however agree in this principle ; as they are both 
very sensible well informed men, joined to a great 
deal of experience, I should almost be tempted to 
doubt my own opinion, and therefore I speak with 
great deference to their judgment: but* as we are 
daily seeing (upon the improved system of hus- 
bandry) so many circumstances which tend to con- 
firm it, I would fain believe that they did not give 
the subject that consideration which they are in 
general wont to do every matter that comes under 
their cognizance. The latter gentleman says in 
bis well written report* of Derbyshire, page 29, 
<' from what has been said the Board will perceive 
" that fallowing is practised in Derbyshire, and I 
" am proud to add, by the very best practical farmers. 
" Green crops, such as vetches, clover, cabbages, 
" cole seed, and turnips, are no doubt substituted, 
" with additional ploughings, in lieu of fallows, in 
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" many parts of the kingdom, particularly in the 
" neighbourhood of great towns, port road*, or 
" wherever what I call foreign manures, (such at 
u are brought into the farm over , and above that 
" which annually renews from the produce,) are 
" procured, yet even in this situation, land may be 
" over cropped, and rendered unfruitful for want of 
" clean fallowing and rest. Although this may not 
" appear at first sight, yet, as far as my experience 
goes, sooner or later the land will be reduced to 
that state of weakness and imbecility, in which 
no manure, no hasty stimulus, or drunken dress* 
\ug, or green crop, will enable it to sustain and 
" perfect a beneficial crop of grain. •Manure, and 
" green crops* it is true, will produce a crop of 
"straw, but for want of that vegetable aliment, 
" which can only be restored by fallowing and rest, 
" the crops of grain will ever fall short in that 
" farina which is the life and soul of all white 
" crops. I am aware, that the advocates for ex- 
" ploding fallows will say, why do you dress your 
" land so much ? you must crop it oftener, for the 
" land is too rank : follow their notion, and you 
" will find your system of husbandry reduced to 
"such a crisis, between weeds and straw, that 
" fifty to one the crop will fall a sacrifice either to 
" the one or to the other ; if it has the good fbr- 
" tune to escape the calamity of being laid, from 
" the happy circumstance of a dry season, it then 
" has to struggle with the chance of being overrun 
V with such weeds as are not checked by drought; 
" and frequently, instead of a crop of wheat, you 
€t reap wild oats." 
Such is the language of Mr. Brown, and a more 
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exact concurrence in sentiment there cannot well 
be, thai! between these two worthy men ; much a* 
I respect them, my duty is paramount to every 
other consideration ; I will therefore endeavour to 
remove their scruples. In the hands of bad 
farmers, or among those who are obstinately bent 
jupon their own practices, Mr. Brown's reasoning 
may apply, but the intent of all his labours, in a 
very active employ, as well as mine upon a much 
less scale, and particularly those of the Board of 
Agriculture, is to open the eyes of men to their own 
real interest ; and to make bad farmers good ones ; 
if we do not do that, at least as far as our abilities 
will permit us, we do nothing, nay, we are doing 
a serious evil, for we have given the public to un^ 
derstatid, that such and such things may be done, 
that a great deal more corn and meat may be 
produced from off the same quantity of ground ; 
but we have failed in convincing the farmer how 
it is to be done, ( and he is the most material person 
to be convinced, ) and therefore we have done mis- 
chief instead of good. I again repeat that our 
object is to make bad farmers good ones ; now he 
would certainly rank among the latter class, if by 
exploding fallows, and by introducing green crops, 
he did not also have occasional hoeing crops, as 
peas and beans, potatoes, and the like, between his 
course of wheat. If the land is always well and 
deep ploughed, properly pulverized by the harrow, 
kept clean by the hoe, and in good heart by the 
fold ( if the soil will admit of it) and the farmer has a 
careful attention to the cleanliness and purity of his 
seed corn, I cannot see how it is possible for land 
to become foul ; for farmers who hold much land, 
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have it not in their power to make theii land auric, 
the reverse is too much the case, with almost 41 
descriptions, however involuntary it may be; ih* 
nearer we can bring the science of agriculture to 
that of gardening, the nearer we shall approach 
perfection. Let us compare the two practices. 

When a kitchen gardener ( I am speaking of those 
near London, to give my friend the fall advantage 
of his argument) has any particular crop which 
turng out to be very fine and true, he is curiona to 
mark some of the best which he carefully saves for 
seed ; he does not take them up to replant them on 
a poorer piece of land, but he lets them stand 
where they grow, and in land in such a high state 
of manurage and. cultivation as no farmer can ever 
equal; in fact, to use my friend's language* perhaps 
it is most completely drunk with dressing. Every 
seedsman, and every nurseryman, and gardeper 
too, that sees such a crop, will give to such a per- 
son whatever price he may choose to ask for all 
the seed that- he may save from that crop; I have 
very frequently bought such seed, and I appeal to 
every seedsman and nurseryman, whether such 
seed is not so much larger, plumper, and brighter 
coloured, especially if it happens to be cauliflower, 
brocolo, or cabbage seed, as to induce them often 
to believe that it could not be produced from the 
sort they had bargained for, and that they find 
more difficulty in marrying such seeds, as it is 
termed, than any seed of the same sort that is pro* 
duced from land in a moderate state of cultivation. 
No seedsman of repute will at any time purchase 
such seed, but in proportion as the credit and re* 
putation of the grower is highly satisfactory to 
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{beau li, therefore, land in the highest state 
of manurage does produce such seed as I have 
described from vegetables, I would then ask, what 
it there in the composition of the plants of com so 
different from those of culinary vegetables, that is, 
to make high dressing the former produce straw, 
but little or no farina in the grain ? As I hare be- 
fore observed, a man may saturate a field or two 
with dressing, but no man need be afraid of over- 
doing his whole farm, be it small, or be it great; 
we must, however, take the farmers of the old 
school gently by the hand ; they have their preju- 
dices and their ancient practices to overcome, 
and it is a work of no small difficulty to effect; but 
if they see so many discordant opinions among 
men of science and skill, and who may be suppo- 
sed from their situations, in life to possess the means 
of acquiring more certain information ; and to make 
mote general observations than they can possibly 
make ; it is not likely, that any reasoning, however 
strong and convincing, from one or two individuals 
can be likely to prevail ; and I know of no other 
mode of producing so great a change, but for gen- 
tlemen to shew, by example and proof, first, that 
such a change is to their advantage; and secondly, 
to guard against any imposition, by compulsory 
clauses in their respective leases. 

Having given the practice of a very able farmer, 
and quoted some cases to prove that deep ploughing 
is proper in most soils that are generally conceived 
injurious to vegetation ; and that fallowing, as notr 
practised, is not necessary Upon any soil, let the 
condition of the land be what it may, with one 
exception only ; we will now take a slight view of 
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it chemically, and shew its positive disadvantage 

to the soil. 

A very poor soil, says Dr. George Fordyce, will 
be but little benefited by fallowing ; inasmuch a* 
there is nothing contained in it capable of being 
converted into mucilage, except the rain water, it 
is better to employ an enriching crop. Fallowing 
for several years would destroy a soil, as it would 
convert the whole putrescent substances into muci- 
lage, and that mucilage into salts, and these would 
be decomposed. Fallowing is only necessary as a 
remedy for land exhausted; by what? Not by 
crops, but by lime ; he then advises the land to be 
ploughed as deep as possible, so as to bring up a 
new body of mould before winter, then fallow it 
well the ensuing summer and autumn, that every 
part of it may be exposed to the winter and summer 
air; dung it strongly, then sow a crop of these 
plants, (clover for example, or buck wheat) that 
yield most mucilaginous matter, and before their 
leaves have done flourishing, plough in that crop. 
If this be done exactly as here described, the land 
will acquire a new stock of nourishment, and come 
into good heart again ; dissolved in water, and ap- 
plied to plants it makes them grow luxuriant. In a 
moist soil it jellies the water, and prevents it from 
soaking through the sides of the roots of plants. 
In a dry soil it prevents the water from being ex- 
haled. It gives tenacity to a sandy soil, and friabi- 
lity to a clayey soil. It is converted into the juices 
of plants, and nourishes them. 

Dr. Ingenhousz thus speaks of fallowing. In- 
stead of letting the land lie idle and unproductive 
by fallowing, he proposes to impregnate the soil 
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with an acid, especially the sulphuric, for its 
cheapness ; as by combining with the calcareous 
part of the soil, it would form gypsumand Epsom 
salt with its magnesian part, both would then 
give rise to the developement of carbonic acid, the 
principal food of plants. 

The Earl of Dundonald says, that alkaline salts 
act more powerfully on spme kinds of peat and inert 
vegetable matters than on others, particularly on 
.those which become oxygenated by being exposed 
to the action of the air. This points out, that the 
practice of fallowing ground, containing much 
vegetable matter, by repeatedly exposing fresh sur- 
faces to the action of the air, occasions the vegeta- 
ble matter to be more easily dissolved or acted upon 
by alkaline salts ; but when no such application is 
made, the insolubility, (or in other words, not to be 
dissolved) of the vegetable matter, is by fallowing 
increased, which to certain grounds may prove 
instead of a benefit, a real injury. The putrefac- 
tion or solution of vegetable substances is more 
readily promoted by a close or stagnated state of 
'the air, than by a constant supply and addition of 
Dxygen or pure air, as happens to vegetable sub- 
stances when subjected to the operation of fallow- 
ing. Clover, sainfoin, cabbages, turnips, legumi- 
nous crops, hemp, and those plants which oversha- 
dow the ground, and cause a stagnation of air, 
prevent thereby the excessive exhalation of moisture, 
and promote the putrefaction or decomposition of 
vegetable matters contained in the soils : such crops 
will therefore prove more economical and beneficial 
to subsequent crops than the present system of fol- 
lowing. 
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By fallowing not only one year's rent and labour 
are lost, but likewise the vegetable matter contained 
in the soil is thereby rendered less fit to promote 
the growth of subsequent crops. Fallowing should 
be practised but sparingly ; its principal use is in 
altering the mechanical arrangement of the soil, 
either by pulverizing it, or making it more com- 
pact (both of which effects, according to circum- 
stances, are thereby produced) and in destroying 
root*, seed weeds, or insects; these objects being 
attained, recourse should never be had to the same 
operation, unless it becomes requisite from the 
failure of crops, or other incidental causes, which 
are best provided against by substituting the culture 
of drill crops instead of a fallow. 
' To soils which contain much inert vegetable mat- 
ter, it is probable that advantages would be derived 
from umbrageous green crops without fallowing, 
equal to those experienced when hemp is made to 
precede a crop of wheat; without which prepara- 
tion this crop would not have answered the expec- 
tation of the farmer. It is therefore obvious, if 
ground receives benefit by being overshadowed, the 
same ground must receive injury by a directly con^ 
trary mode of treatment. 

Messrs. Duhamel, Priestly, and Senebier, hate 
proved, that it is not so much by the quality of the 
soil that vegetables live and grow, but by the quan- 
tity of nitrogenous gas which they imbibe, and 
which serves them for aliment. 

Hence it arises, that vegetation is more vigorous 
when a greater quantity of those bodies, which af- 
ford this gas by their decomposition, are presented 
to the plant ; these are vegetables in a state of pu» 
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txefaetion ; now, fallowing must in any season, but 
particularly in a very dry summer, prevent the ac- 
cumulation of nitrogen, and, by consequence, lessen 
the quantity of pabula, which, by being cropped, 
the land would necessarily have acquired. 

Hassenfraz, Ttllet, Ruckert, Giobert, Kirwan, 
a*d Percival, have each of them confirmed the 
doctrine of the food of plants, and that by posses* 
sing the property of converting nitrogenous gas 
aad carbonic acid into food, fallowing of the 
ground is an unnecessary loss of a crop ; for as it 
seems that the base of the latter contributes to the 
formation of vegetable fibres, so it is clear that 
fallowing, by destroying the putrefactive substan- 
ces in the «oil, removes the cause of both nitrogen 
wmd carbon, and must lessen both the quantity and 
the quality of the succeeding crop. 

Having been unexpectedly led into a more ex- 
tensive detail than I first intended, I shall only 
further observe, that in order to make my case as 
strong as I am able, I propose to draw out the 
mode of farming generally practised by those who 
fallow in this county ; against which I shall 
charge the expences. I shall in course give credit 
for the value of the crops. I propose to do the 
same by the system which admits of no fallow ; 
from whence it will be seen (and which is better 
than all the arguments in the world) which of the 
two appears to be the most beneficial to the farmer, 
as well as to the landlord and to the public ; in 
doing of which, I am well aware of two things, 
first, that it may be objected, that the system I have 
made choice of in the course of fallowing is ex- 
ceptionable ; secondly, that I have taken credit for 
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crops in the new system which ought not to be 
taken into the account. 

To the first I answer, that I do not pledge my- 
self that it is the best course that might be chosen, 
any more than that the one I haye laid down for 
the new system is the best; they must be liable to 
certain deviations and modifications ; but they may 
be sufficiently correct for our purpose. To the se- 
cond, I need only say, that as I shall give, credit 
for every thing that is produced on the ground, 
whether corn, or grass, for the term of years on the 
old system, so I am entitled to do the same by the 
new; whether I grow one crop in the course of the 
year, or two. I shall not pledge myself that my 
charges and calculations are so perfectly correct, 
but that some practical men may discover an 
error ; but, I believe, whatever errors are found, 
they do not attach to one system more than to the 
other, and therefore they cannot weigh against the 
principle I have advanced. 
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• Fallowing system on one acre computed. 

i. *. d. i s. 

l f Fallow, four ploughing*, &c. 

at 7 s. 6d. 1 10 

2. Wheat, three bushels of seed, 6s. o 18 o By Wheat, 24 bushels 

Sowing, harrowing, weeding, &c. 7 6 ate* 7 4 

Dunging, carting, and spreading 2 10 

Reaping B y Oats, 6 qrs. at20*I 

3. Oats, two ploughings, &c o 15 o 

4 bushels of seed, 2*. od. » . » . o 10 
Sowing, harrowing, weeding, &c. 7 8 
Mowing 5 o 

4» Beans, two ploughing^ &c. .. O 15 o By beans, 5 <lfs. 24*. 6 

5 pecks of seed, 35. 3 

Sowing, harrowing, hoeing 

twice. 13 6 

Bagging 8 

5. Fallow, four ploughings, &c. . . no o Fallow 

6. Wheat, as before 4 l 6 By Wheat, 24 bushels 7 4 

7. Oats, as before l 17 6 Oats, quarters 

S. Peas, two ploughings, &c. ... 0150 Peas, 4 do* 32*» 8 

Drilling, covering, &c ,, 012 6 

Hoeing twice 13 

Seed, two bushels 8 O 

Hooking , . 7 6 Fallow 

f. Fallow, four ploughings, &c. no o 
Dunging, spreading, ore. . . * . 2 10 

10. Turnips, one pint sowing and 

harrowing 3 By Turnips ..,.». 4 

Hoeing twice 11 By Barley, 5 quarters 

Barley, two ploughings, ore. • . o 15 

3 bushels of seed, 3* 

14 do. of red clover 7 

Sowing, harrowing, weeding 7 « 
• Mowing barley 

11. Clover mowing twice 12 By Clover, 2 loads ..60 

Making, &c. 12 By Seed 4 10 

12. Clover, mowing and making 1 4 .0 By Clover, 2 loads, &c. 7 10 

13. Wheat, first ploughing ..... o 70 By Wheat, 26 bushels 7 10 
Seed, harrowing, weeding, as 

before ill 6 

14. Oats, as before l 17 By Oats, 5 quarters . . 5 

15. Beans, as before 2 10 3 By Beans, 4 J quarters 5 8 

Rent "and taxes is 15 o 



VOL. I. 



J&4 



V 



13 



J&5 

Contra 54 13 



balance in favour of this 
system 30 



7 o 
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Fallowing exploded an me aere computed. 

& #. d. L s. d. 

1. 4ploughings is. 6d. 1 10 Fallow 

3. Wheat, three bushels, 6s. ... O 18 By Wheat, 24 bush. 0*. 7 4 
Dunging, andezpenoes as be- 
fore 4 1 

3. Tares, two ploughing* o 15 o By Tares fed off. . . 2 10 

Seed, sowing, harrowing, £fc. 15 O 

Turnips, two ploughing*, ... . o 15 By Turnips fed off 4 o • 
Seed, sowing, narrowing, hoe- 
ing, &c O 14 6 

4. Barley, two plough ings ...... 15 By barief, quarers 7 4 © 

Seed, &c* &c. as before l a 

I4lb. red clover 7 o 

5. Clover, twice mowing, and By a loads and feed of 

making 1 4 clover , J 10 O 

0. Wheat, one ploughing 7 By Wheat, 00 bushels 7 10 a 

Seed, sowing, weeding, and 

reaping Ill 

7. Beans, two ploughing* .....'. o 15 o By Beans* early, 5 qs. 0* 
Seed, sowing, two hoeings, and 

bagging 1 15 3 

8. Rye. one ploughing 7 By Rye, fed off . . . 9 

Seed, sowing, and harrowing 

only 13 

Oats, two ploughing? 15 o By Oats, 7 quarters 700 

Seed, sowing, harrowing, weed- 
ing, and mowing 110 

Rape, one ploughing 7 By Rape fed off . • . l 5 

Seed, sowing, and harrowing - 

only 3 

9. Peas, two ploughings 15 o By Peas, 4 quarters 8 

Seed, sowing, harrowing, two 

hoeings 2 1 -0 

10. Wheat, two ploughings 15 o By Whsat, 4 quarters 9 12 

Seed, &c. as before 1 11 

11. Tares, two ploughings 15 By Tares fed off .. . 2 10 

Seeds, sowing, and narrowing o 15 O 

Turnips, two ploughings o 15 By Turnips fed off . . 4 

Seed, sowing, harrowing, two 

hoeings 14 

13. Barley, two ploughings o 15 O By Barley, quarters 7 4 

Seed, and sowing, &c. as before 12 

I4lb. red clover O 7 

13. Clover, twice mowed, and By 2 toad of clover, and 

making 14 once folded ... . 7 10 

14. Clover, once mowed and By 2 load of clover and 

fed . o 12 o once fed 7 10. 

15. Beans, one ploughing O 7 By Beans, 5 quarters • 

Seed, &c 1 15 8 

Rcntand taxes 18 15 o 

^54 4 * £U* 8 • 

54 4 

48 18 

Balance brought over 30 7 

* Balance in favour of this 

system over the other 18 11 f 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BfiER. 

( The materials of which this most universal and 
^necessary article ought to be made, being of the 
first consequence to the health of the people, to * 
the support of the revenue, and to the encourage- 
ment of the agriculture of the kingdom, I have 
thought it well entitled to a place among the 
miscellaneous parts of this report. 

Malt liquor is the beverage, to a greater or less 
extent, of four-fifths of the people of this island, 
the remaining portion drinking cyder or water; 
The most prevailing kind of malt liquor in the 
country is strong beer, called in some places ale; 
and small or table beer ; that of the metropolis and 
all large manufacturing towns, such as Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, with many of the sea-port 
towns, Liverpool, Chester,* Hull, Bristol, &c. is 
porter. 

Ale and alehouses are mentioned in the laws of 
In*, aboat the year 728, and it was before the days 
of our first Henry, that ale was considered a very 
wholesome drink; but after that period it began* 
to* receive some sort of commixture by which it* 
quality was vitiated; and thus continued, I appre- 
hend, to get worse and worse, instead of better, be- 
cause ia tiie reign of Henry HI the following 
distich appeared from one of their poets: 

Nescio quid raonstrum Stygiae conforme paludi, 
4 Cervisiara pleniq j vocant, nil spissius ilia 

Dum bibitur, nil clarius est dum mingitur, ergo 
Constat quod multas fasces in ventre relinquit. 

u 2 
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The quality of the beer, so far as it relates to the 
• public breweries throughout the kingdom, has re- 
ceived a greater deterioration since the seasons of 
1800 and 1801 than perhaps during the whole pe- 
riod since the time of Henry the First, and which 
was to a certain extent sanctioned by the executive 
government, if not by the legislature. 

It arose, first, from the scarcity and dearness of 
barley ; and secondly, by the introduction of fo- 
reign drugs. But in private families, where they 
brew their own beer, it still preserves its original 
native purity, sweetness, and goodness, and leaves 
no faeces behind it. The brewers beer, particu- 
larly their smalt-beer, is poor, thin, and fiery; their 
ale is compounded, as I am well informed, of the 
following ingredients; and such beer, at the late 
price of malt and hops, is a disgrace to the country. 

ALE. 

Grains of paradise, capsicum, coriander,* co- 
culus Indicus, quassia, liquorice, brown sugar, 
shag tobacco, sal martis, or green vitriol. 
, The grains of paradise ( amomum grana par adisi ) 
are acrid, and their action stimulating; the taste of 
the capsicum is extremely pungent and acrimonious, 
more especially that species called frutescens, or 
bird pepper. Coriander seeds are carminative and 
stomachic. Coculus Indicus, the plant grows in 
Malabar, and in Linnaeus's Hortus Malabaricus it 
is described under the name of Natslatum. It is 
the berries which are used, and are accounted of so 
hurtful and pernicious a nature as to be omitted in 

* 1 lb. of coriander feed is equal to one bushel of malt 
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the modern pharmacopoeias. Condronchius, as well 
as Matthiolus, who have written on the berries of 
this plant, describe them as acrid and bitter, nar- 
cotic, and producing nausea, hiccough, and other un- 
easy sensations. Ray says that the berries mixed 
with old cheese, honey, and wheaten meal made 
up into balls, will stupify and eventually kill fish, 
producing vertigo and apparently uncommon pain. 
Quassia is a native of Surinam, and was called so 
after the name of a negro there (Quassi) .who wai 
first observed to make use of it among his country- 
men. Mons. Dahberg sent it to Linnaeus, July 
1765 ; it is a pure and simple bitter, and so strong 
that ^-lb. of this plant will go as fit* as 41b. of the 
best hops. Liquorice (glycirrhiza glabra), when 
pure in its powdered state, which is but seldom the 
case, its constituents are saccharine and mucila- 
ginous. Shag tobacco, (nicotiana tabacum) in 
infusion it is powerfully diuretic, it is burning, very 
acrid and narcotic, and by distillation it produces 
an oil so strong as to kill almost instantly small ani- 
mals. In three casks of ale sent to the house of a 
late under secretary of state in Westminster, there 
Was discovered in each of the casks a large quantity 
of this tobacco; the beer had most seriously disor- 
dered the mistress, housekeeper, and some of the 
other servants, yet the brewer was suffered to take 
away the casks unmolested and unpunished. Sal 
martis formerly, now ferrum vitriolatum, the addi- 
tion of the sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, is to 
produce a good frothy head to the beer. The effect 
is to excite pain in the stomach, and spasms in the 
bowels with vomiting. 
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PORTER. 

There has been a time when the beer made in this 
great metropolis was sought after in all quarters of 
the world. Between 5 and 600 years ago, th? 
case was very different. Hamburgh was then of all 
places in Europe, the most famous for beer. In 
the middle of the 13th century there were in Ham- 
burgh not fewer than 530 breweries. England., 
Flanders, and all the kingdoms of the north, were 
supplied with beer from that city. In the 15th 
century, its beer still maintained its reputation, 
and continued to be one of its principal exports.. 
In the middle of the 17th century, the King of 
Sweden, as an act of serious revenge against the 
citizens of Hamburgh, prohibited the importation 
of their beer into his dominions; and it was not 
until the end of that century, that the Hamburgh 
trade in this liquor began to decline, because 
English beer and ale began to. be in most places 
preferred. It was then salubrious, nutritive, and 
exhilarating; it was pleasant to drink, and free 
from noxious ingredients. 

But that trash now called porter, is the reverse. 
We cannot tell of how many, or what ingredients 
or compounds it is made, but we know it is not 
made of corn. It would not answer for the manu- 
facturers of this liquid, to confine themselves to a 
smaller quantity of malt than they formerly used, 
in proportion to a given quantity of Water, for the 
people might then as well drink' small beer. It was 
necessary to give it the appearance of strength, and 
for this purpose they have put into it ingredients, 
of an acid and stimulating quality, so that in the 
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mouth the porter has some flavour, but in the sto- 
mach it is cold, vapid, and unwholesome; it prevent* 
digestion, and gives rise to numberless complaints. 

Among these ingredients are to be found, coculus 
Indicus, one ounce of which is said to be equal td 
one bushel of malt — liquorice, or Spanish juice — 
treacle— shag tobacco— alum (sulphas aluminas)— ~ 
sour beer — sal martis (ferrum vitriolatum) green 
vitriol — isinglass (as a clarifies) isinglass ich-thy-* 
ocalla — quassia. Of the quassia much has been 
said of its bad properties, but Dr. Duncan, in his 
Pharmacopoeia Edin. ad well as other celebrated 
medical men speak in its praise. The former says, 
'■* It is ft very pure and simple bitter, and may be 
€C given in all cases where bitters are proper. It 
" has been exhibited in intermittent and bilious fe~ 
" vers, in stomachic complaints, in lienteria, in 
" cachexy, dropsies, leucorrhoea, and gout. It is 
te much used in this country to give the bitterness 
" to malt liquors, though it subjects those brewers 
" who employ it to very heavy penalties/' It is ne- 
vertheless used in immense quantities, and I have 
been informed by a friend in the custom-house, that 
of quassia, Guinea grains, Spanish juice, and the 
like, the importation is beyond all conception great, 
and increases every year, and the merchants who 
import themhaye repeatedly told him they are prin- 
cipally consumed by the porter brewers.* 

No wonder then, I think, that they should de- 
clare they have three years stock of hops by theim, 

* At a late trial before Lord EUenborough between a brewer 
and a publican, the latter being asked by his lordship what he 
meant by old beer, replied, it was neither porter nor ale, but a 
composition with which their trade was furnished by certain che* 
mists to improye the flavour of their stale beer. 
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when that article is found to give way it drags; 
the produce of other countries. It is not long 
since a large quantity of drugs, but of what kind 
I have now no recollection, were seized at a brewers 
in the Borough of Southwark.* 

The new mode of compounding porter, which 
has been practised of late years, and is supposed to 
have originated at a very popular brewhouse, and 
the rival of the celebrated Whitbread, is now car- 
ried to the highest pitch of perfection. The com 
pounders are saved all that trouble, which brewers 
were formerly put to, of keeping their casks and 
butts in cellars for a length of time, during which, 
they had to wait until it became seasoned, keeping 
so much capital idle and locked up. All the sea- 
soning stuff is now ready made to their hands, by 
a set of chemical gentlemen, whose trade it is to 
prepare it ; as it is for others to take off the stale 
and sour beer ; and by a process peculiar to them- 
selves to manufacture it afresh, and thereby to 
make it vendible. 

This compound is taken and mixed with another 
liquid, recently made from a small quantity of malt 
and hops ; and from the happy union of these in-* 
gredients that once famous liquor porter is now 
made. 

If malt or hops, or both, advance much in price, 
whether it be from speculation, or indifferent crops, 
the brewer rises the price of porter immediately, 
although his warehouses may be full, and he may 
have three years stock on hand. If the price of 

V 

* Good porter, says an eminent physician, and such as was 
made in better and former times, often proves a grateful and salu- 
tary beverage, and affords peculiar support and refreshment under 
colliquative sweats. 
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these articles fall as rapidly as they rose, which if 
it has proceeded from the former cause, they may 
and frequently do, he forgets to lower the price of 
his beer, and would not do it at all if the clamour 
of the public or some rival did not force him to it/ 
even then he does it by slow degrees. 

In the early part of the year 1803, there .was a 
brewer in the Borough of Southwark, whose name 
ought to be written in characters of gold, whose 
beer was far superior in strength and flavour to any 
that could be found in the metropolis, who sold his 
beer at such a reasonable price as to enable hi» 
customers, the publicans, to retail it at 4rf. per 
quart, while the inferior beer of any other brewer 
was sold at 4^rf,* Are we to suppose that this 
person sold without profit, and submitted to losses 
in his trade from motives of benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy ? th^t he had no other object in view but 
the convenience and comfort of his fellow crea- 
tures? no such thing; he must know and feel that 
he best promotes his own interest in taking a less 
exorbitant profit than others. 

The cause of this deterioration was not entirely 
owing to the scarcity of either malt or hops, nor 
was it necessary to be continued through such sea- 
sons as 1803 and 1804, but it is because the greater 
part of the public houses in London, and for ten 
miles round it, are in the hands of the porter 
brewers, who, in conjunction with the rectifiers, 

* The consumption in London is about 40,000,000 gallons, or 
160,000,000 quarts, the profit to the brewers at only one half- 
penny advance per quart, would amount to ^333,333 6s. Sd. 5 
andat onepenny perquart, which hasalso been attempted tobe done, 
it would have yielded the enormous sum of '£666,666 13«. 4<*. 
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monopolize every thing of the kind that happens 
to be offered for sale or to rent 

It is computed that within the circle I have jwt 
described, there are not less than 6000 licensed 
public houses, or about 26 private to one public 
house,, taking it on a scale of 156,000 inhabited 
bouses. In the above limits it is calculated, that 
including inmates and lodgers, there arc about 
220,000 families, who are more or less customers to 
alehouses; and upon these data the proportion ia 
one public house to every 37 families. It has been 
generally understood that about sixty families axe 
necessary to support a creditable public house. It 
would seem from thence, that from the number o£ 
failures in that line, and persons who were discharged 
under the late insolvent acts, many have been ruined 
for want of a due portion of trade, as well as from 
the badness of the beer, which has increased the 
sale of spirits at the gin shops, and the want of a 
more feeling disposition in the landlords, the brewers, 
And it would seem as if this really was the case, 
because fewer failures happen, among the free pub-* 
lie houses in proportion than among those which 
are monopolized. 

When the last duty was laid on bops, it wu re- 
presented by the hop-planters of Kent, and other 
places, that great quantities of these nauseous drugs 
wese used, and it was then declared that nothing 
but malt and hops should be used. The then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer took occasion to express in 
very strong terms his utter abhorrence of that most 
mischievous, unjust, and tyrannical practice of 
monopolizing public houses, and the injurious ten- 

6 
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dency of forcing the tenants of them, to take beer 
the produce of such vile compositions. 

If it be necessary for the public good to affix an 
assize for bread, both as to weight, quality, and 
price, because it is the great staff of life, it knot 
surely less necessary to do something of the sam* 
kind with porter, which to a hard working mew 
chanic is become equally necessary ; and without 
which> he could not support so much fatigue; 
Every baker that departs from this wise regulation 
is subject to a heavy fine, which he must pay or go 
to gaol; and he also loses' the bread which is thus 
deficient in quality or weight. While these petty 
delinquents are prosecuted with severity, great of-* 
fenders are suffered to escape; indeed they are too 
great for any moderate man to cope with, and no- 
thing but the strong arm of power, exerted for the 
good of mankind, can put an effectual stop to the 
evil; and it is to be hoped that such members of the 
board as have seats in either of the houses of par-* 
liament, will take up the matter for the benefit of 
immense numbers of their fellow creatures. 

This system of monopoly, injustice, and fraud* 
is still further aggravated by the circumstance of 
its falling with greater oppression on the lower, 
than on any other classes of people; not only be-* 
cause they are unable to procure beverage of a su- 
perior kind, but because the worst beer of all, such 
as that which is re-manufactured, is sold in those 
places where they generally reside. 

In poor low neighbourhood* like those in Kent- 
street, Union-street, and other remote parts of the 
Borough of Southwark, St Qeorge's Fields, the 
town of Lambeth, &c. houses of all kinds and in 
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course public houses, are cheaper than in other 
places. They are also oflener exposed to sale; there 
is thus a greater chance, and it does actually hap- 
pen, that the brewers become the possessors of 
them. It is besides more than probable, that the 
occupiers of such houses are in indigent circum- 
stances, in which case they are the slaves of their 
landlords, for whom as I have said before, they are 
obliged to sell the very worst and most deleterious 
trash of all, and the labouring poor who have no 
time to go in quest of other houses, are obliged to 
drink what they can get, or substitute in its stead 
(which unfortunately is now too common ) another 
liquid equally injurious to their health, as well as 
ruinous to their morals.* 

As great land owners, the board have additional 
motives for interesting themselves on this most im- 
portant subject; because if the brewers go on un» 
molested in extracting from drugs, and converting 
the essence into what they call beer, there must be 
less demand and consumption for barley and hops, 
which will ultimately prove highly injurious to 
agriculture, and cannot fail in its consequences to 
lessen the revenue. Other means must then be re- 
sorted to, to raise a sum equivalent to the present 
duties on malt and hops. 

BEES, 

In detailing the character and value of this in* 

# This Is really the fact, for a very eminent distiller has assured 
me, that notwithstanding the high price of malt spirits, mora 
compounds have been drank by the lower orders of people within 
the last half dozen years than in almost treble that time in any 
former period, owing to the bad quality of the porter, 
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dustrious insect, the board will I hope pardon my 
bringing to their recollection, the beautiful descrip- 
tion given of them by that great master, Virgil, in 
his IV Geor. v. 149. 

Nunc age, natures apibus quas Jupiter ipse 
Addidit, exped Jam : pro qua mercede, canoros 
Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque sera secutae, 
Dictaeo coeli regem pavere sub antro. 
Solae communes natos, consortia tecta 
Urbis habent, magnisqj agitant sub legibus aevum; 
Et patriam solae, et certos novere penates. 
Venturaeque hyemis memores, aestate laborem 
Experiuntur, et in medium quaesita reponunt. 
Namque alia? victu invigilant, et foedere pacto 
Exercentur agris : pars intra septa domorum 
Narcissi lachrymam, et lentum de cortice gluten, 
Prima favis ponunt fundaminaj deinde tenaces 
Suspendunt ceras : aliae, spemgentis, adultos 
Educunt foetus: aliae purissima mella 
Stipant, et liquido distendunt nectare cellas. 
Sunt, quibus ad portas cecidit custodia sorti : 
Inque vicem speculantur aquas et nubila coeli, 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
Ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent. 
Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes mlmina massis 
Cum properant: alii taurinis follibus auras 
Accipiunt, redduntque: alii stridentia tingunt 
JEra lacu: gemit impositis incudibus iEtna: 
Uli inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum j versantqj tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
Non aliter (si parva licet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 
Munere quamque suo. Grandaeur's oppida curse, 
Et munire favos, et Daedala fingere tecta. 
At fessae multd referunt se nocte minores, 
Crura thymo plenae : pascuntur et arbuta passim, 
Et glaucas salices, casiamq; crocumq; rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos Hyacinthos. 
Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus, una*. 
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Mane raunt portis, nttsquam mora: rarsu* easdcm 
Vesper ubi d pastu tandem decedere carapis 
Admonuit, turn tecta petunt, turn corpora curant. 
Fit sonitus, mussantque oras et limina circum. 
Post, ubi jam tbalamis se composuere, siietur 
In noctem, fetsosque sopor suus occupafc artus. 

Pliny also, who was as great a naturalist, makes 
use of this language in his second book, c. 5. " In- 
ter omnia insecta principatus apibus, et jure prs6- 
cipua admiratio/* And Dr. Butler in his Fcem. 
Monar. adds, €€ As bees serve for necessary uses, 
to feed the belly and heal the body, they deserve to 
be loved and defended by all." 

These little diligent colonists are kept by most of 
the farmers wives, by many of the shop-keepers 
who have small gardens, and by almost every cot- 
tager in the county, especially those who border on 
heaths and commons, where the heath, (erica vul- 
garis et tetralijt) with its purple blossoms abound, 
In such situations, the bee lives in a state of luxury, 
and the honey partakes of the colour of the flower; 
we also find the hives well colonized and very fruit- 
ful, and where proper attention is paid to them, 
the produce has been from a few hives,, from twelve 
to fifteen pounds, 

Of all the honey however which I have seen -and 
tasted, either native or foreign, there is none equal 
to that which is gathered from the flowers of the 
lavender on Wandsworth Hill, in this county, 
on which large quantities of lavender havefiautierly 
been, and are now annually planted. The. bees 
which are kept in that neighbourhood produce a 
Jioney, superior to that of any other place* .The 
honey, as it runs from the comb without any pres- 
sure, is fragiaut, but somewbqt acrid, with* mom 
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yellow tinges; and seems to answer the character 
of the finest Narbonne. The honey about Mitcham 
and Mortlake is not so pure and fine, nor so fra<- 
grant, probably owing to the variety of other 
odoriferous flowers which arfe grown there, and 
which, inviting these insects to them, produces a 
variety of flavour in the honey, although the much 
larger portion is evidently lavender. The former 
appears to me to have received the essential oil of 
lavender, and I understand from some medical men* 
that in cases of the gravel, it seems to act upon the 
principle of the juniper and turpentine oils, which 
are given on those occasions; but mild from the 
balsamic quality of the honey. 

On those heaths where the wild thyme, (thymus 
serpyllum,) and the wild marjoram, (origanum vul- 
gar e,) abound, the flavour of the honey is peculi- 
arly- grateful. The hyblaean honey of the ancients, 
was, as far as I am able to judge, the essence of the 
flowers of these plants. The honey which we col- 
lect from the bees whieh are kept in the neighbour* 
hood of Banstead, Epsom, and Leatherhead Downs* 
have more or less of this exquisite sweetness. 

The great art in their management seems to be 
to set the hives on stools as near as may be towards 
file south, or with a point or two to the west, that 
the hive may somewhat break the east wind from 
the door. That the hives be so secured from the 
inclemency of the season on the top, that no wea- 
ther can penetrate it; this is done in a very simple 
manner, by placing a hood over the hive, made 
high and strong, with the best wheat 09 rye straw, 
thus; take four or five good handfuls of straw 
drawn out of the sheaf, beat out the corn, draw 
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out the ears of each handful, longer on one side 
than on the other; and pulling the long sides toge«* 
ther in form of a sugar loaf or cone for casting off 
the rain; bind them aH in one, under the ears, as 
fast as you can, the head is to be bound fast with a 
cap, which must be artificially wreathed or plaited 
on the top. The latinists call this covering, " al- 
vearia straminea operire utilissima." 

There are three seasons of the year in which 
those who keep bees may take the honey, but it is 
seldom taken more than twice, and not very often 
more than once. These three seasons are May, 
July, and October, The honey taken at these three 
times of the year, will be found to be extremely 
different, and therefore should be kept apart. Of 
these the spring honey is by far the best, and should 
be the only kind used medicinally. The bees are 
in their full vigour when they collect this, and the 
first flowers of the year, from whence they gather 
it, are in their full glory. The summer honey is 
the next in value. That of autumn is poor and 
weak, and will not keep long from spoiling. 

The spring honey should be procured freely from 
the coyib, not by means pf pressure, much less of 
heat; The combs should be taken out of the hives, 
and broken in four or five pieces. These should be 
set slanting in a cool place, for the honey to run 
out, and as much as will run freely, must be kept 
in the pan into which it was first received, tying it 
carefully over, and setting it in a cool quiet place. 

Honey seems designed by an all wise Providence, 
to please the palate, and mitigate some of the 
cruellest maladies to which the human frame is 
Jtuhject In recent colds, and cough 9, in asthmas, 
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Against the tough phlegm, hoarseness, consump- 
tion, and the stone and gravel, pure honey is a 
never failing present relief, if it does not effectually 
remove the disorder; but it should be taken in time, 
and continued with perseverance. 

BENEFIT CLUBS. 

However salutary these very useful societies are 
found to be in other places, yet in Surrey their ex- 
tension has no where- made any rapid progress 
since the passing of Mr. Rose's very valuable and 
laudable bill for the security of the subscribers. 
The few societies that exist in the country, and 
apart from the manufactories, are so far as I have been 
able to trace them, upon so contracted a scale, as 
to admit but of little benefit to ^the parties, who 
seem not sufficiently alive to the advantages which, 
when properly arranged and prudently conducted, 
(key are known to afford. Wherever these societies 
are held, the farming labourer scarcely ever makes 
one of the number, because while young he is too 
thoughtless to enter into one, and when he is more 
advanced in years, and with a family about him, 
and stands in need of their assistance, he is then 
perhaps too old to be admitted a member. Thus 
have I heard many a steady man lament his want 
of foresight in not belonging to some benefit club 
in his youthful days. 

* In the Borough of Southwark there are several, 
. and also among the calico printers, and there has 
been one of many years standing under the trea- 
surership of Sir Robert' Burnet, and of which I 
^as upon the committee as one of the manager* at 
its institution. The benefit which' many a poor 
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family in the parish of Lambeth have derived ffpm 
it is incalculable, and bespeaks more than any thing 
else the inestimable value of such institutions, 

CORN. 

Towards the close of the 17th century Mr. King 
estimated the number of acres in England and 
Wales at 39 millions, and he disposed of them in 
the following manner, viz. 

Acres. value per acre, total value. 
£ s. d. £ 

Arable land 9,000,000 5 6 2,480,000 

Pasture and meadow 12,000,000 8 8 5,200,000 

Woods and coppices 3,000,000 5 750,000 

Forests, parks and commons 3,000,000 3 8 570,000 
Heaths, mountains and bar- 
ren land 10,000,000 10 500,000 

Houses, homesteads, gar-*) f fh . , ,% 

dens,orchards,churches > 1 ,000,000 ^ \li^„ >2.00a000 

and church yards J I nuuaings j 

Rivers, meers, lakes and ponds 500,000 2 50,00$ 

Roads, ways, and waste. land 500,000 

39,000,000 about 6 2£l 2,000,000 

The produce of the arable land he thus estimates 
in a year of moderate plenty. 

Bushels. £ s. d. Value. 

Wheat 14,000,000 at 3 6 .. 2,450,Oti& 

Rye io,oqo,ooo — o * 6 .. 1,340,000 

Barley .27,000,000 — 2 ,. 2,709,00* 

Oats 16,000,000 — 1 6 . . 1,200,000 

Feas 7,000,000 — 26 . . 875,000 

Beans 4,000,000 — 5 6.. * 500,000 

Vjetches ........ 1,000,000 — 2 0.;. U»,0» 

— » • « ■ ". m — ~ t l |l I , L IE 

79,000,000 2 3j| ^9,075,000 
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Arable land , 14.,Q9p,GQO 

Pasture and meadow ......... M . . . . . 31>3QOwOOO 

TRToocJs and coppices ...... 2,000,009 

Forests, parks, commons and heaths, &c 7,889,000 

Ho grounds, nursery gardens, pleasure grounds, &c 134/>00 

W^atfwtfm* *c. ,, .. .., ,.♦, , l^oa,QQa 

* 46,91^000 

The arable part of it is disposed in nearly the 
following proportions, and manner. 

Acres. Bushds, s. & Total value* 

WhC^t . . . 3,85O,00Q policing 77,000,000 at 7> 6 . . . . 08,875,000 
Rye . ... 250,000 — r- 5,OOQ,000 — 4 . . . . 1,000,000 

Barky . . . 500,000 — * 12,000,000 — s o . . . . 1,800,000 

0*$ .... 2,000,000 ■ 80,000^000 — fl 6 . . . . 10,000,000 

Peas .... 250,000 8,000,000 — 40.... 1,800,000 

Beans . . . 250,000 8,000,00© —40.... 1,000,000 

Ygtqhes . . 10Q,Q00 -— l,20Q,pOOr t- 5 . . . . 8Q0,0Q0 

7,m0pQ lQl,2OO,Q©0 4 4$ .... ^44,475*000 

Subtract the former produce .... 79,000,000 2 3 .... 9,075,000 

112,200*000 t 4^35,400,009 

From this comparison of the produce of these 
tyro periods, being little more than a century, we 
have the very flattering satisfaction of seeing, that 
although we have five millions more acres in ara- 
tion at this time thap ?tt the forpier period, yet the 
produce is very superior, and must be attributed 
entirely to a piajiifest improvement in our cultiva- 
tion ; pince we §ee tfyat our present growth (which 
indeed is more ar> object of national gjr^tjulatipg 
{hair the money price of the commodity,, ) exceeds 

* It is not my intention to dispute which of these two totals 
a^e t{ie most correct, I ta}«? tl?em as I f}«4 $£*&• 
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the former by 112,200,000 bushels, or l4,OSf5,\k>0 
quarters; and of the increased value of ^35,400,000^ 
averaging is. 4rf.j- per bushel, which is more by 
9s. Id. 

The products of the other parts of the soil have 
been set forth in another place, and as my object 
in this review is solely confined to grain, and to 
shew its importance in a political point of view, I 
•shall proceed in that consideration. 

It may not be unnecessary here to observe, that 
countries not overstocked with men, and so situated 
as to be relieved by importation, may yet suffer very 
greatly, and be reduced to an extreme low ebb for 
want of corn, unless they make some due provision 
against such a calamity. I have shewn by the 
above table, that in the article of wheat, our pro- 
duce may be equal to 77,000,000 bushels, which 
is about nine bushels and three quarters per 
man, estimating the population at eight millions. 
This produce is equal to its fair consumption, and 
with very little to spare to lay by ; but as a portion 
of this is returned to the soil as seed, another part 
is used in the manufacture of starch, as well as by 
the distillers, and those who use paste, not a little 
is destroyed by rats and mice in the stack, and in 
the barn, and a great deal is so damaged in a va- 
riety of ways, as to be of little or no use, I am 
inclined to think, that taking one year with the 
other, we do not grow enough for the abso 
lute consumption of its inhabitants, probably by 
8,000,000 bushels, or 1,000,000 quarters, or one 
bushel per head. Even with the assistance of all 
the rye that is grown in the kingdom, the produce 
would not be equal to our ordinary consumption. 
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But when we experience; such calamitous seasons $$ 
J$£0 mid jl#Q f l> the privation of bread in poor families 
is a most dreadful circumstance, and points out the 
necessity for measures <pf timply precaution on the 
part of an attentive administration, 

III Edv^^d the third's reign, corn rOse to thirteen 
timos its common value; tyut, in the years just menr 
tioned it only quadrupled it. It has been asserted, 
that even in a plentiful year, such as 1803, there 
was not more than three or four months stock of 
jg^in at t fye time of the harvest of 1804, and if that 
is t}ie case, in a middling year it does not extend 
beyond one month, if it does so much, and asr 
sisted as it may be by a considerable importation. 
What then can we expect from an indifferent 
season but to depend upon importation for our 
support ?, This is a most serious crisis ! It is ob- 
served, that the one tenth deficiency in the harvest, 
. may raiseithe price of corn three tenths ; two tenths 
to eight tenths, three tenths to two six tenths, four 
tenths to two eight tenths, five tenths to four five 
tenth?, so that should it rise to treble the common 
rate, it is but fair to presume, that we want above p 
third of the common produce ; and if we should 
want five tenths or half the common produce, tho 
price would rise to five times the common rate. * 

Foreigners who grow but small quantities of 
corn, are obliged to resort to other countries for 
##sif tance ; they lay in great Store in public granaries 
,$nd magazines when the crops on the Continent 
? lire in . greatest abundance, and buy tyui scantily if* 
jears of greater scarcity; by suc|i precautions as 
Jh$$e, they are enabled to supply the inhabitants at 
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something Hke one genettl And even ptfcfe iA ett*r y 
yea*; it ft nfevelr in su£h plifces very ckekp, not 
Very d£ah 

*The Dtitfch, Whb are Waty to k proverb, practis£ 
this salutary measure ; they are thus enabled to sell 
tts our bWri eoth upon tfofeii- terms in years of scar- 
city, because We "have nbt the prudenfce ahd fore- 
sight to faake the same provision. What they gaiii 
by Wfo traffic, IS undoubtedly a dead loss td 
England, tf, therefore, they can aftbfd to let tbehr 
moh*y lie idle fofr & time, pay freight backward and 
forWWd, And fctore room, and yet be g£iher& by 
celling us bur bwA product itk a dearer market, why 
should we Vibt either increase ouf- growth to such 
ah extent as to make such purchases at no period 
rtece'&Ary, or secure our oWn corn within totur coun- 
try in public storehouses and gf&nkries in times of 
great pI&Aty, to such quantities &s rtiay be sufficient 
for dtife year^ dfctnkhd, dVfefc and above the regular 
ailriual cMistitnption > 1 confess I cfcn sfee no good 
feasoA ftgainst the measute whateveV, but a great 
'deal 6f ptedautionary wisdom ; at least, it should 
l>e dorte Until such times as by an increased cultiva- 
tion the supply even in indifferent seasons should 
be fully equal to meet the most extraordinary demand. 
It W&s & femark made by that sound politician 
Sir WiHi&M Pfctty, that u when corn is extremely 
plentiful, the laboufr of the poor is proportioftably 
dfear, afrid scarcely to be had at all, so licentious 
afe they who labour only to feat, or rather to 
drink. Wherefore, when so many acr6s fcown 
frith com, afc do fcsuAlfy pitodiice a sufficient store 
for the nation, shall pfrdduce perhaps double to wh^tt 
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is expected or necessary ; it seems not unreasonable 
that tliis common blessing should be applied to the 
common good, and consequently, that such sur- 
plusage of corn should be sent to the public store- 
houses, from thence to be disposed of to the best 
advantage of the public." " To omit therefore, what 
^the common necessities seem to require, and to 
"commit what we ought not to do, is one and the 
^ same thing/' Richelieu. 

FAGCWTS. 

* In my dissertation on underwoods, I shall re- 
mark the difference which some sort of woods 
ihake, in burning a kiln of Kme, or in the manu- 
facture of charcoal. I there say, that the heavier 
woods, such as oaks, chesnuts, and ash, make 
stronger coal and will take fewer faggots to burn 
the kiln, than alder, hade, sallow, and the like; 
4mt I was not aware of a phenomenon which, 
though the same thing is remarked in the 
timber under that article, I have since dis- 
covered in faggots, that some soils make a great 
difference in the quality even of the same articles. 
For example, of the faggots which are made between 
Godstone and New Chapel, of the same bulk, of 
Hie same number of years growth, and of the same 
species with those grown between the latter place, 
fend Fellbridge, (the extent of the county) it will 
require at least 100 more of the former to burn the 
same kiln of lime than it does of those from the lat- 
ter part of the county. 

I have particularly examined into this circum- 
stance, and I am of opinion that it proceeds from 
this cause; that the soil for the first five or six 

6 
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miles/ or until you arrive At the <23iap4l ^a&fcfe 
'usually called) is a deep argillaceous loam/ the 
1 substratum a retentive clay. If the coppice be well 
planted, they will shoot in 14 years from lfrto 80 
feet ; some more, some less, according to circum- 
stances. Between the further distance, the soil- is 
of a more silicious or sandy loam, upon the hill 
"very much so; in 14 years they will not exceed 
from 12 to 15 feet, and in some places scarcely so 
much. The former wood, although of the Mme 
nature, and perhaps somewhat bigger bulk, will be 
porous and light, while the latter will be close 
jointed, close grained, and ponderous, and conse- 
quently will be a longer time in burning, will cast 
a greater heat, and therefore will require fewer fag- 
gots to burn the same quantity of chalk. But I 
proved that it was so, for in taking two sticks of 
oak, as near of the same circumference as possible, 
out of two faggots, the produce of each division, 
and of the same growth, I sawed exactly IS inches 
off each, and weighed them, the result was about 
two ounces in favour of the sandy soil ; I then put 
each piece on the hob of a bath stove, in my study, 
and shifted them each day by way of changing places, 
that each might have a fair chance, and at the ex- 
piration of eight days, the two ounces had increa- 
sed to above three, which plainly proved that the 
quantity of sap or moisture was greater in the one 
than in the other, which had distended the vessels 
at the same time that it encouraged the growth: 
nor would the wood burn so well, until all the sap 
was evaporated, thereby making the operation of 
calcination so much the more tedious. 
The closer and thicker the coppice the worse the 
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fdggotBift^tbe toyer, ihough not for the seller. 
>f r If you tawe t your stadles too thick/' sap Lord 
Verulara, " you shall never have clean underwood 
but slmiba and busbe*." Indeed they should be 
proportioned to the quality of the soil in all cases, 
for fewer stools will be sufficient on a good soil, 
than on tbftf; which is indifferent. 

The price of faggots in the eastern part of the 
county is become a very serious thing to the poor 
and middling classes, who have to buy all they re- 
quire to burn, the price by the 100 is this winter 
30s. bat by the bundle the poor pay Ad. each,* nor 
is this all, for the dearer they are, the more inferior 
in quality, and the less in bulk, you have for mo- 
ney. Now, there is a regular assize for them, but 
which is in very few instances attended to; it is as 
follows : " Faggots for fuel are required to be in 
compass, besides the knot of the bond, 24 inches 
of assize; and every faggot stick within the bond 
shall contain full three feet of assize, except only 
one stick, which is to be but one foot long, to stop 
or harden the binding." 

Whoever has attended to the making up these 
faggots* cannot but have remarked the manner in 
which they are done, and the opportunity there is 
for fraud. The workman when he has bound up 
the faggot, trims off the superfluous branches from 
the sides and end to make it neat, and these; with 

* * A faggot at 4rf. which will scarcely boil a pot, a quartern loaf 
at 1*. 4td. which is not sufficient for a hard working labourer and 
lii* wife, and two or three children for a day, an ounce and half of 
butter Id. one ounce of tea for two days 4d or 2d. per day ; and if 
he earns 12*. per week, there is one penny over to buy cloath* 
4nd pay rent. Need we wonder if such people are dishonest ! 
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any other small spray he adds «b Ctie mWdte V>f thfe 
next; but such fault can be ef ntf advantage to the 
faggot, although it serve* to fill it up, and to swell 
it oat ; and as such small stuff cannot he considered 
«s proper faggotting, it ought always to be left out; 
in short nothing should be put in bat such as h of 
a proper and legal assize if they are intended foi* 
sale. 

Even by so doing, and letting all the small ml 6tt 
the ground, I am persuaded that both landlord and 
tenant would be gainers thereby, inasmuch as by 
their rotting they would speedily become vegetable 
mould, which will surprisingly enrich the gtotfndj 
since we know, that any Totten wood, even in mo- 
derate quantity, will convert a very Ordinary soil 
into good garden mould. We always see the land 
Where wood stacks have stood, enriched to a sur- 
prising degree by them ; every gardener or florist is 
glad to pay dear for it; and the same advantage will 
lie, wherever wood of any kind is left to moulder 
mud rot upon the ground. 

Timber. — Might it not be worth while, and 
would it not be attended with great national be- 
nefit, to have the timber in every parish through- 
out the kingdom surveyed, numbered, aud mea- 
sured? I mean all such as is above 10 feet meetings; 
it might be done with sufficient accuracy by any 
country carpenter within the parish; arid those Vho 
are well accustomed to look over standing timber^ 
can tell the contents of a tree near enough by the 
sight; if not, the actual admeasurement would nei- 
ther be a long, nor an expensive undertaking. The! 
object I have in view by the measure is, that go^ 
vernment, who I hate reason to believe, ire atf this 
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time *ih^eqoAiiiteii with the rosoxttctii of the txmn<- 
try, as to Ofck, did, beieeh, and ash, would comfe 
jit the absolute state thereof, and they would be 
enabled to take Mich measure* of precaution as to 
them might seem meet Such a plan done once * 
y6ar at an eipfetoce of a few hundred pounds would 
in my opinion be of incalculable benefit. 

I submit however the idea to the board with de- 
iei#ace, 

1FI8H. 

In the parish bf Godstone, and at a short dis- 
tance from the church, Mr. Collins has some ca- 
pital stews for fob breeding and fatting of carp* 
On an average of years, he sends to London not 
less than 4000, which are very large and fine. It 
is computed that he has not fewer at tiiis time than 
lSOO Veady For market, besides those which he has 
sold, which amount to near S000. The soil, the 
situation, and <!he water, seems peculiarly calcu- 
lated far thetal, since they increase rapidly, and 
grow very fast, and Ho doubt would come to very 
large weightt if they Were long enough kept. 

The London markets are also supplied from 
stews in the western part of the county. 

toBESTAiifcillW, REGRATING, &C. 

During the melancholy scarcity of corn in the 
yeafrs 1861 and 1802, every person exclaimed 
against the forestalled, regraters, and ingrossers of 
corn; and indeed there was reason to believe that 
$be clamour was but too Veil founded. It has ge- 
nerally been Observed, that when the common peo- 
ple have been distressed, when they have wanted 
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the common necessaries of life, there has been some 
natural cause, as unfavourable seasorot, ba^ hfc*? 
vests, &c. This was literally what happened in 
the seasons I hare just alluded to, and the conse- 
quence as might be expected was an increase of 
price, beyond what had been known for a vast 
number of years: scarce however as was the com* 
modity, it was greatly increased by the vile machi- 
nations and contrivances of the forestalled and 
although few convictions took place at that time, 
it is a well known fact, that much of the corn 
that was lodged in the neighbourhood of MiUbank, 
and in a variety of old houses at the back of West- 
minster Abbey, was either totally spoiled, or greatly 
reduced in quality and price, by long keeping, be- 
cause the owners thereof did not think proper t# 
bring it to market. 

The seasons of 1802 and 1803 were more pro- 
pitious, and in the latter season the crop was highly 
flattering, yet as those two crops did not afford, we 
have reason to believe, a greater surplusage than 
usual, still the price of corn felt a depression, (and 
that during a period of war) such as has not be- 
fore been known. The cause of it however is well 
understood, and left the forestaller quite out of the 
question, at least so far as respects the unground 
corn. But far otherwise was the case of the miller 
and meal man, because it is a well authenticated 
fact that the price of wheat and the price of 
flour bore no sort of proportion to each other,, .at 
least in the country markets. If the price of 
wheat was selling at £\% per load of 5 quartet*, 
the price of flour was selling by the mealman in ail 
the villages, and some of the towns at the nip of 
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& 15 per load} and in some places more. The far- 
mer was losing money at this price, after toiling- 
and sweating to get a crop, while the mealman 
was enriching himself at the expence of the public. 

Trade and commerce have ever been deemed by 
legislators objects of the highest importance, those 
branches especially which concern articles neces- 
sary for the sustenance of man. Attempts to in*? 
terrupt or impede commerce of this kind, have in 
all ages and in all nations, as by common consent, 
been resisted. and guarded against. Thus it was 
among the Grecians, for by the laws of Athens, the 
practice of exporting corn, or even of secreting 
or hoarding it up, was punishable with death. By 
the Julian law, whoever conspired to raise the price 
of victuals, such as corn, oil, bread, butchers 
meat, salt, whether by detention of vessels, sub- 
traction or suppression of provisions, or other si* 
milar mal-practices, were punished by pecuniary 
.mulct. 

Among the ancient Swedes and Goths no pur* 
chase could take place, unless before witnesses. 
So in Lombardy, the Emperor Pepin, and King 
Luitprand, sanctioned laws, that none shpuld pur- 
chase horses, oxen, beasts of the plough, or other 
articles, unless in the presence of witnesses. By 
the laws of Athelstan, all sales of any commodity 
above the value of 20d. were to be made publicly; 
and Canute confined them to so low a sum as Ad. 
whether of cattle or goods. iEthelred enacted, 
that the purchasers of cattle or sheep, should pre- 
serve, the head and hide for the space of three da#s 
before they sold them. The buyers of corn, cattle, 
&c. in fairs and markets,, paid a toll to the lord or 
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owner of the market, in testimony that the ee^ 
tracts were lawfully made. 

The institution of fairs apd markets in the e*rlj 
period of our history, must he regarded a& a wise 
regulation, for thereby mjsr^hants, traders, *&$ the 
country at large, might be supplied with such 
commodities as they wanted, at a particular mart, 
without the trouble and loss of time necessarily at- 
tendant on travelling. The law considering* it a 
point of great pubKc policy, that spch fs^a au4 
markets should be replenished and well furpi^he^ 
with all manner of commodities (especially the ar* 
tides of food ) for the necessary support and use of 
the people; to that end ordained, that all sales and 
contract* of any thing saleable in open fairs ancj 
markets, should be binding a? well between the 
parties as those that might claim right thereto. 

Herein the law b$d a two-fojcl object ; first, as it 
regarded a change of property in goods, which 
never took place, unless sales and contracts in mar- 
kets were originally and wholly made there, opeply 
and without fraud, as the preceding references 
evince. Secondly, what was equally important 
with the former, it had in view the prevention of 
forestalling; an offence so destructive to public 
trade, that a forestaller has been termed in one of 
our ancient statutes a public enemy to the com- 
monwealth. 

Forestaller, is he who buys either by agent or 
by. any other means, corn, or cattle in its wpy 
either *o a market or fair, or shall by motion^ or 
letter, message, or otherwise; enbjwuje th£ pjr^ 
jyr prevent, tfre sp|* thereof! 
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Regjater, is he wbobuy* cwn 4 a feir «r «*r* 
ket, and sells it again witbiq fpw alike thereof. > < 

Ingrosser, is he who by buyipg, cottfas^ng,, or 
otherwise gets into his hands, porn or dead victual 
growing in the field, with intent to sell the samo 
again; and shall be reputed an unlawful ingrosser. 

From ibis view of the matter it will appear, 
that aur ancestors have been ever careful to guard 
the subject against the evil practices of these sort of 
people; but as the wisest statutes lose their force 
by inattention and neglect so it happens in the. 
present instance. In another part of this report I 
have given the opinions of several characters of the 
highest consequence in the western pact of the 
county, as to the existence of the evil of fore-* 
stalling, and the great length to which it is carried. 
In looking into Mr. Illingsworth's very elaborate 
work on this subject, and which every magistrate 
ought to be in possession of; the board will see that 
so long ago as the 22d March, in the year 1733, 
the inhabitants of Haslemere, one pf the most an- 
cient boroughs in this county, presented a petition 
to the house of commons, against the abuses of. 
millers and mealmen, combining to fix the price 
and measure of corn; and compelling the Strom* 
to carry the same tp their houses, whereby the tride 
pf several market towns hath been destroyed. " The 
petition was referred to a committee, who reported 
that the mealmen apd millers have combined toge- 
tlizrto fix the price pf corn brought to the market 
ap f d thereby engrossed the whole trade thereof. • . > ■ 

/' That, 3ucb combination and their forertaUtng 
of corn markets, tend very much to the pr^judw* - 
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ci the farmers using such markets, and to the op-> 

pression of the poor, and ought to he redressed:" 

On the 25th April, 1766, Mr. John Warring- 
ton, a considerable fanner at* Morden, in this 
county, proved before the corn committee of the 
house of commons, that persons who are called 
jobbers, constantly attend the corn market in Lon- 
don, and buy great quantities of corn, which 
they lay up in their granaries, in order to bring to 
market again. 

That these persons, by their agents, buy great 
quantities of oats of the farmers about harvest time, 
when the farmers are 4n want of money, which 
they lay up in granaries in the country, and hring 
to town sparingly, as they are wanted, by which 
practice they keep up the price. 

The witness mentioned the names of several per- 
sons who had bought up corn at the market in 
London, and laid it up in granaries in the manner 
he had mentioned. 

There were other circumstances which he proved 
as to the existence of the evil, but I have reported 
enough of it to establish a position, that this 
county has been many years a prey to this Gorgonic 
monster. 

In Hie practice of forestalling, regrating, and 
ingrossing of cattle, perhaps there is not a fair in 
the county where it is not more or less done, either 
in cattle, in sheep, in swine, or in horses,* or what 
is not unlikely, in them all, by jobbers and dealers, 
tn the borough, which though out of the county, 
is nevertheless both the market and fair for the 
eastern farmers; it is impossible to attend the lattegf 
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without being a witness to the practice of regrating 
all the day long. 

But the great sink of monopoly, of forestalling, 
and regratiilg, is to be found at Smithfield, here 
the fanner and grazier are robbed, and the public 
plundered. I hate been too- many years connected 
Vfith two of the oldest and greatest salesmen there, 
not to be thoroughly acquainted with all their dia- 
bolical plans. But for the present purpose, I have 
been assured by the retail cutting butchers of the 
Borough of Southward who are a numerous, $nd 
many of them a respectable body of men, that the 
plan is carried on at Smithfield, by the carcase 
butchers, in the most systematic manner imagin- 
able; and that these people in combination with a 
set of jobbers, so ingross the market, as to oblige 
the retail butcher to have recourse either to the 
jobber or the carcase butcher for a supply of cattle, 
which they formerly had an opportunity of buying 
alive at the first hand. The former by attending the 
several markets vsrithiji 20 miles of London, get the 
greater part, and all the prime stock into their 
hands; feeding the markets, as they please, and 
making their own prices; whereby the public are 
great sufferers; while the profit, which ought to go 
to the feeder, is monopolized by, this middle man; 
the feeder having nothing equivalent to the price 
per stone which his cattle might have sold for, and 
would have sold for, to the- retail cutting butchers, 
bqt for the intervention of the jobbers; and especi- 
ally on a large but wet market day, when cattle 
and sheep are sure to sell low; though the middle 
tftaii takes care to s^il them high. 

Again, many of the salesmen themselves are job- 
YOL. i. Y 
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bers, (we have one in this town,) and many oc- 
cupy marsh land on the coast of Essex and Kent, 
and although these men may not buy their em- 
ployers stock, they can and do buy of one another 
at a low market. 

The retail butchers are firmly of opinion, that bad 
the bill which was presented to th$ honourable the 
House of Gotamonsj on the 2d of May, 1797, by 
Mr. Mainwaring, been passed into a law, but 
which was unfortunately lest on the 29th June 
following, the price of butchers meat would at 
this time have been considerably lower, without at 
all interfering* with, or lessening the present and 
fair profits of the feeder. • 

'I know some opulent farmers who hare gone out 
of Kent to attend Smithfield market when their 
cattle has been sent there. The salesmen, the job- 
bers, the carcase butchers, all know what they air 
tend for, and take measures accordingly; If the sales- 
man is a secret partner in the disposal of any other 
cattle brought to market, he will take care to ask 
more than the real value of the feeder's cattle, not 
only to keep up the price, but to get rid of his own; 
or perhaps with other men in the secret, he makes a 
false sale fcf his own at a lower price, much less 
than the value, in order that they may have an op- 
portunity of buying those of the feeder who is 
present, after the same rate. If the feeder finds 
himself disappointed, as there are very few but 
do, the salesman's excuse is, the demand is that 
day very short, or the market -is glutted ; and 4 
therefore th<* feeder, rather than take them away> 
consents to their being sold to these sort of peopk& 
who are always in waiting, at a much lower price 
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than what he wotdd have had in kit probability 
had he not been present. One of the gentlemen 
to whom I allude, a Mr. Richardson, who forms 
largely in Kent, and who accompanied his stock, 
to Smithfield, brought some of them away> because! 
they did not come up to the price he had been of- 
fered for them between 40 and 50 miles in the 
country; they were kept at a friend's near London, 
and the week following they were sent again, and he 
attended; the same farce was performed, and he was 
obliged to take less money that Monday than he 
might have had the Monday preceding. 

So much for Smithfield. 

At the hay-markets in London they have their 
tricks also; if y6u are in the habit of sending you* 
hay and straw to town from any distant part of 
the country, and it becomes an object to you to 
lose no time in the sale of this commodity, in ordetf 
that your team may take in its fresh loading to re- 
turn home; the salesman has a chapman for it di- 
refetly, if it is worth buying, and at such a price as 
bis chapman is instructed to bid for it in the hear- 1 
ing of your servant. The waggon is then unload* 
ed into another cart or waggon, or drawn into 
some neighbouring yard, where after being re* 
loaded, it is again exposed in the market, or it is 
sold to some gentleman's groom or coachman, at 
ien or more shillings profit per load, while standing 
in the yard. Or the commodity /never goes to mar* 
ket at all, but is directed to be taken to some inn 
or yard which the salesman has contracted to fur* 
nish, he paying as he says the full market price; 
but which I have known to be full five shillings 
under. 

y 2 
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Whether tile practice, a* it it now <e*t*b!i&e4> Jltf 
buying corn by sample, is or is not prejudicial t* 
the community, I shall not presume to determine; 
it has its convenience even should it be detrimental; 
but the convenience, however great it may be to the 
few, should never be the means of oppression to 
the many. It is but seldom indeed, that the miller 
and the farmer combine to raise the price of corn, 
but should such an event take place only for a sfeort 
time, the markets would directly become forestalled, 
since the mealman would then sell his flour at what 
price he pleases to the baker, as well as to those 
families who make their own bread. 

What is the language of the great miller at this 
and other markets ? he boldly says in the hearing 
of buyers and sellers, at his first coming into the 
market room, my price to day is so and so, and no 
more do X mean to give; this is a clue to the other 
millers, and a hint to the jobbers, who will do the 
same if they can. When the miller is rich enough 
to turn mealman, he refuses the use of his mill to 
both £aker and, consumer, and by that means he 
gets his own price for his flour, and he may adul- 
terate it with pea or even bean nteal, as it is a 
known fact that a miller in this neighbourhood 
uniformly does when wheat is above a certain price. 

We have in this county millers who have se- 
veral corn mills in their own occupation, or in 
which they are concerned as principal partners; 
and some of them carry on other trades and manu- 
factories besides to an immense extent; such are to 
be found on the Wandle. Is not this forestalling, 
and within the meaning of the act? If such men 
are situate upon such streams as the Wey, where 
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fhey tan attend the Gufldford, the Kingston, the 
Farnham, the Haslemere, the Chertsey, and th6 
London markets, or .three or fouj of them, such 
men can and do command the price of all the corn 
And flour that is sold in those parts; and they keep 
several waggons continually carrying the grist into 
ill the towns and villages in those neighbourhoods, 
monopolizing the bakeries by the credit which they 
afford to the bakers ; and the surplus they serve to 
the London bakers in the same way; keeping 
thereby always an artificial scarcity in the country, 
although the produce on the land may have been 
ever so great. 

Both corn and flour would be a great deal 
cheaper here, if such corn as is sold in this 
market did not find its way to London, either in its 
ttafive state, or as flour; consequently we are only 
fed from hand to mouth, and that too at the caprice 
of the miller. 

The distilleries and the starch-makers are causes 
of an artificial scarcity; they are either all buyers, 
or they are, in their language, overstocked; and as 
they make a great deal of flour, the wheat is either 
returned in that state to market, if the price of meal 
suits them, or it is converted into spirit and starch. 
But as their capitals are very great, and their store- 
houses large, the purchases or sales of three or four 
such houses in combination can sink or raise the 
price, even in such a place as the corn exchange in ' 
London. 

Allowing that all the wheat which the distilleries 
grind is converted conjunctly with malt into spi- 
rit, the quantity must be immense 1 ; I have endea- 
voured with mtfch earnestness to ascertain the precise 
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quantity produced when they are at full work. It 
appears that in the year 1803, the quantity of spirits 
for which duty was paid in London only, amounted 
to 1 1,300,000 gallons, if to this we add the quan- 
tities made by the rest of the distilleries throughout 
the kingdom, to say nothing of the private stills, 
perhaps the total quantity may be something like 
15,000,000 gallons. To make this quantity, I 
compute that it requires about 10,000 quarters of 
wheat, The proportion which the wheat meal 
bears to that of malt meal is about three of the 
former to ten parts of the latter. If I am right in 
this calculation, it will appear, that as much wheat 
is consumed in destroying the constitution of the 
lower orders of people as would support and keep 
10,000 industrious men in perfect health* 

It is true, when wheat is above a certain price, 
the distillers are prohibited, working, but as that 
does hot often happen, and as it is the interest of 
the minister of the day that they should work, -the 
quantity of wheat which they take off from the 
market amounts to a monopoly. Should they how- 
ever not work, it does not prevent their becoming 
mealmen and grinding wheat, which when ground, 
the greatness of their capital enables them to keep 
back until the rise in the market mqkes it worth 
their while to sell, 

The quantity of raw spirits consumed in this 
country is I am afraid increasing in spite of the 
heavy duties, owing to the badness of the London 
porter. The increase of an article so destructive 
to the constitution cannot but be lamented; and 
that it must be so, is deduced from this circum* 
stance; that at least two-thirds of the hogs fettftj 
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at the distilleries are found to have their livers al- 
most eat away. 

A. D. 1533, 25 Henry VIII., This year a sta- 
tute was passed limiting the number of sheep to 
2000 in any one person's possession, and prohibit-, 
ing any person from holding more than two farms. 
It appears that in those days it was not unusual 
for one man to have 24,000, some 20, some 10, 
some 6, some 5000, some more, soipe less* I do 
not believe that any of our Surrey farmers, exceed the 
first limitation; but with respect to farms, we have 
many that come within the meaning of that prohibi- 
tion, if by farm is meant any small or large quantity 
of land, from 20 acres to 500, that may have been 
occupied by a man, and from the produce of which 
he gets a sort of living. . The term ingrossing of 
farms is too vague and undefined. 

In the article of oak timber I have said that I 
could not find any act that £i&d e it penal in, any 
person to buy bark; other tihan the tanners, but I 
see that under the tide of relating and ingrowing, 
there is an act in the 1st. Jacvl. c. 22, sec, 19, 
which ordains that no person shall regrate> ingross, 
or get into their hands, by buying, contacting, 
or promise-making, any oaken bark before it be- 
stripped, or after, with intent to sell again,; upon 
pain of forfeiture of all such bark so by him or 
them regr$ted, ingrossed, or bought, or th$ full 
value thereof. - .--.-, 

In the third year of the same reign, no persoh 
shall buy lambskins, or coney skins, with a view 
to sell again in small quantities. 

In the same reign, tanners forestalling hides are 
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subject to a penalty of 6$. 8d. for every hide or 
skin so bought or forestalled* ' 

■ Wootf, coals, vr fuel, by the statute of 1 E&. Vl. 
cv 7/'ane only to be sold wholesale t>r retail'to the 
consumer. l ; .. 

Maltsters, if they buy at unreasonable rates; Ihey 
shall be within the statute of ittgrossera r ^ 

Beans -and peas being a mixed grain, the in* 
grossing of either is within the statute. 

Ingrossing of cattle is also penal. 

Inn-keepers maybe indteted for selling oats at 
unreasonable rates, as was the case with one John- 
sori> an inn-keeper in Holborn. 

I have been strongly importuned to recommend 
to the notice of the Board a species of hand mill, 
* which r am informed is in general use throughout 
India ; and is chiefly worked by women. These 
mills are on the most simple construction, and ean 
be managed with very litfle labour. In the'retnote 
parts* of Scotland and Ireland I believe sdtnethiog 
of the^ame kind is used in every fkmily, atad I am 
assured that the ineal grottnd by them' has a much 
finer flavour than such as is manufactured in large 
mills. If among our poor, wh6 now complain 
witfrso much reason <>f the frauds and extortions 
of thfe millers, something of thi* nature' could be 
introduced, it would be a most valuable acquisition. 

Does not ingrtissing puWic houses/ for the pur- 
poses for which they are either bought tor rented, 
come within the meaning of the act? it would Ibe 
a gootf thing if this matter was taken up in a pro- 
per manner. * V * * 
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GUIDE POSTS. , . / 

Whej 9 traveller sefci <mt on^ a journey, whether 
he be 3 pedestrian, oranequestriap, thpre are three 
things necessary for his comfort and convenience, 
besides his mere equipments; these are, good roads, 
good accommodations, and a ready means . of find- 
ing his way from one part of the country to the 
other, without the risk of going miles out of his 
road. 

tin the course of this survey, I have had frequent 
opportunities of putting these points to the test in. 
this county, and perhaps more than has fallen to, 
the lot .of many men ; and I must confess, if I had 
not been well convinced to the_ cautery, I might 
many times have fancied myself in some of the most 
remote parts of the kingdom, notwithstanding this, 
county, may be said to be. the most admired, the, 
mast fashionable, the mogt healthy* and as mmch 
frequented as any in the kingdom.,. The cross 
rcwls at a distance froija the, metropolis ajre every- 
where shamefully fteglected; the accommodations 
therein are the haunts of the smuggler and the* 
riotous, and scarce one of them has a guide, a di- 
rection, of a way post, (for these are /the proving 
cial t$rms for the same thing) and, some of the lanes 
are in. winter so. under water as to make them dan- 
gerous because they, have no water marks. , 

If we travel from Croydon to Westerham ia 
Kettt, there is no way post to instruct us which, 
way to turn, although it is turnpike; the same, 
may be said to Meastham, to Chaldon, or to 
Chipsted. If we want to go from. Warlingham or 
Limpsfield to Tatesfield, we must enquire all along. 
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the road, for toe see no post to inform us. If we go 
from Oxted or Limpsfield to Crowhurst and Ling- 
field, we may be lost in the mud, or be drowned in 
the river, for we are in the same predicament; from 
Blue Anchor turnpike house to Lingfield, from 
Dorman's Land to Eden Bridge, or to East Grrnsted, 
it is just the same. 

From Horley to Cbarlwood, Newdigate, Capel, 
Ockley, Ewhuist, or any of the cross roads in that 
part of the county, the difficulty in finding the 
way so as to steer clear of water and quicksands is 
tfuch that I have been obliged to take guides, espe- 
cially in the winter months. 

From Dorking, through Shire, Albury, Shalford, 
to Guildford, there is not one post all the way.—* 
From Godalming or Whitley to Frensham, from 
Guildford to Worpiesdon, Purbright to Frimley, 
over Bagghot Heath; from Bagshot to Purford, 
Woking, Sendy Wistley/Ripley; toChertsey, scarce 
one in all this part of the country, and if there hap- 
pens to be one, it is scarcely legible ; from Weybridge, 
Walton to Esher, from Kingston to Richmond, 
there is none ; nor from Cobham to Leatherhead. 

As ffor as it relates to the inhabitants of those 
neighbourhoods, the want of direction posts may 
be of no moment, because they are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the roads ; but the Board will see, 
that if a person is travelling through a country in 
vtet or snowy and severe weather, which happened 
to be my ease several times on foot, it is of material 
consequence to him to find his way readily from 
place to place, and not be bewildered with inter- 
secting roads, on commons, heaths, or downs, and 
neither posts nor people to prevent his going miles 
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out of the way, to the hazard of his life, especially 
if he should be benighted in consequence of such 
inattentions. 

How does it happen that neither the magistrates, 
the grand jury, nor the high constables of the seve~ v 
ral hundreds, take cognizance of these things ? Is 
it because they want to be told or reminded, that 
there is an act of parliament still in force, which 
orders those things, of which the following is a 
<?opy? 

" The justices, at a special sessions, shall issue 
their precept to the surveyor, where several high- 
ways meet, and there is no sufficient direction 
post or stone already fixed or erected, requiring 
him forthwith to cause to be erected or fixed, in the 
most convenient place where such ways meet, a 
stone or post, with inscriptions thereon, in large 
legible letters, painted on each side thereof, con- 
taining the name or names of the next market 
town, or towns, or other considerable place or 
places to which the said highway leads ; and also at 
the several approaches or entrances to such parts 
of any highway as are subject to deep and danger- 
ous floods, graduated stones or posts denoting the 
depth of water in the deepest part of the same, and 
likewise sueh direction posts or stones as the said 
justice shall judge to be necessary for the guiding of 
travellers in the best and safest tract through the 
said floods of waters ; and if he shall refijse or neg- 
lect^ibr the space of three months, to cause such 
stones or posts to be fixed, he shall forfeit 20$/* 
13. G. III. c. '78. s. 26. 

By the aforesaid act a power is given to the sur* 
veyors to lay out their own money in erecting guide 
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posts, making drains, and purchasing 1 materials fttf 
repairs, and they are to be reimbursed by a rate to be 
allowed at a special sessions. If theseihifcgs are neg- 
lected, not only the parish may be indicted for such 
neglect of the surveyor, but the surveyor, after hii 
acceptance of the office, is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds, nor less than 10s. at the dis- 
cretion of the justice or justices having jurisdiction 
therein. See Burn, Vol. n. p. 638. 

It* is certainly the duty of the high constables io 
attend to these points, and to present them at the 
special sessions. 

Many of the planks across streams are frequently 
carried away during floods, they ought to be im- 
mediately attended to. 

The public houses on the bye-roads, and some 
on the high roads, are frequently so bad, and so 
occtf pied by licentious people, that it is dangerous to 
put one's head in them ; wherever there is not suf- 
ficient business to enable the people to keep them 
decent, they ought to be suppressed. 
' The names of the several towns and villages 
should be fixed up at each end of them. 

POOR. 

It has been attempted by several parishes to con- 
solidate or unite three or four, or more of them, and 
to farm out their poor ; the parishes of Blechingly, 
Nutfield/ Horley, and Reigate, tried this schema, 
and erected a convenient building on af vety suitable 
part of Red Hill common; but owing to some mis- 
management in the directors or governors, I do not 
find that it has ever answered the expectation' of 
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#e pa*ti£5r fojr tV rates were io 1803 & 4 at ?* 
in the pound jack rent , , 

The parish of Whitley al$o farm out their poor, 
and pay to the contractor 3^. Qd. per week per head, 
man, woman, or child, and they agree tor pay him that 
sum for 30 in the house, whether there are that 
number or not. Their rates were, before they 
adopted this plan, viz. in 1801 and 2, at 32*. and 34*. 
in the pound, at two-thirds of the rack rent; since 
they, have farmed their poor, they have reduced their 
rates to 12*. at two-thirds, and they are in hopes 
by good management they will be able to bring 
them still lower. 

The parish of Godstone pursued a very laudable 
piece of economy during the unparalleled crisis of 
1801 and 2. The principal inhabitants made it 
their business to find out the actual consumption of 
each poor family in the article of grist per week. 
They then contracted with the shop keepers to sup- 
ply all those families with the best, at the old and 
former prices; the parish making up the deficiency 
to the shop keeper, according to the prices of the 
London or Croydon markets in every week* By 
which means the poor were supplied equally well 
as if no advance whatever had taken place in the 
price of corn; no advance of wages followed as in 
other . places ; the parish had no great addition 
made to their rate, because all the poor were em* 
ployed as heretofore, and all parties were satisfied 
with the regulations. 



STONES. 



Upon all the chalky hills of the county innu- 
merable stones are found, some of them flint, others 
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calcareous. In some parishes, such as Croydon, 
Catterham, Warlingham, Tatesfield, Titsey, Limps- 
field, Oxted, Meastham, Leatherhead, &c. &c. they 
are collected for the repairs of the turnpike and 
parish roads ; but where the flints are of any mag- 
nitude, and in any quantity, they are collected as 
an article of traffic to be hereafter exported to 
Newcastle, for the glass manufactories. Others 
again have them picked off the ground, because 
they are found to obstruct the progress of the 
plough, and when the land is in clover or sain- 
foin, they are a hindrance to the mower. In their 
obstructions to the plough, the inconvenience 
which they occasion in that part of the county 
which borders on Kent^ is very considerable, and 
they create an everlasting expence in new setting 
the coulters and shares, and tines. But nevertheless, 
it may be a question how far it may be prudent 
to remove or disencumber the earth of many of 
them from the surface because it seems to be ad- 
mitted from the earliest ages, that stones not only 
afford shelter to the young plants, but they retard 
the exhalation of the moisture from the ground. 
Thus Virgil in his 2d. Georg. v. 351 and 2. 

— - Hoc effusos munimen ad imbres : 
ljj[oc> ubi hiulca siti findit canis aestifer arva. 

The Bishop of Llandaff says the crop of corn 
Would probably be less if thescrstones were removed, 
for they are serviceable not only in sheltering the 
first germs of the plant from cutting winds, but 
they impede the escape of moisture from the earth ; 
the ascending vapour strikes upon that surface of the 
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stone which is contiguous to the earth> and is 
thereby condensed, and thus its further ascent is for 
a time at least prevented* Vol. in. p. 62. 

Mr. Evelyn was of opinion, that farmers did much 
injury to their land by the removal of the stones, 
because it exposes the land td too much heat and 
cold. This expression of his can only be meant m 
certain cases; for I apprehend if these stones are 
flint and large, they not only obstruct the opeta* 
tions of the plough, but they retain perhaps too 
much moisture on that sort of land which is often 
very h6avy, such as part of Warlingham. Of this 
opinion was the late Sir John Gresham, of Titsey> 
whose estates were very considerable in that coun- 
try, and all of them more or less covered with 
stones. But if as he said these stones were calcate 
ous, be their size what they may, and in whatever 
quantities, they ought not to be removed; and I 
have seen spots in his grounds (generally very shal- 
low and very poor ) extremely fertile, although they 
seemed to consist of little else than small stones of 
flint and chalk. 

On such lands as the dry sandy* parts of God* 
stone, Tanridge, Nutfield, Reigate, &c. ; the stone*, 
I have no doubt, tend to keep the soil moist, and 
prevent its being blown away in a very dry time; 
because they not only retain, but attract humidity; v 
but where the land is a strong heavy* argillaceous 
loam, as in Warlingham before mentioned, there 
a superabundance does injury, because they tend to 
bind such soils more closely together, and they de- 
tain the moisture so long, as to keep the plants in 
a perishing state, in a moist spring and summer ; 
3 
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and after such a period of wet, if the summer prove* 
-scorching, Mid the autumn dry> it is almost impos- 
sible to break up the land, * until it has again been 
tfwolnwith rain. 

With respect to the vegetation of stones, the 
jquestion is of no t>tber service to us, ;than as it 
tends to prove the necessity for removing a greater 
or lesser proportion of those which may already be 
superabundant on the stiffer soils: On the calca- 
reous soils it may be no less necessary, because as 
eand and chalk will form a cement by running to- 
gether, and as there is so large a portion of sitex in 
flint, viz. 97 parts out of 100,- according ' to 
Klaproth, p. 42, the more these flints are broken 
and reduced, the more they tend to cement the sur- 
face. 

Tfrtsbishop of Llandaff gived a sort of tacit ad- 
mission to the growth of stones ; » and it is evident 
that it must be so, because fields and commons, that 
formerly were entirely dug over for gravel in the 
neighbourhood of London, have been dug over 
again with success ; and because,, on the hills, let 
the ground be picked over ever so clean from year 
to year, and for many years together, yet without 
ploughing deeper to bring up fresh ones, every 
time the plough goes in the number brought to 
the surface scarce appears less than before any 
.were picked *off and carried away. * Linnasus says, 
f e Lapides crescunt, vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt, 
" animalia crescunt, vivunt et sentiunt/' and this is 
conformable with the doctrines of Aristotle, Pliny, 
Jungius, apd others. 
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TITHES. 

I Inure in a forpaer part of the volump entered 
a good deal into the detail of this sul^ct, and I am 
concerned to say 4hat it seems almost inexhausti- 
ble. 

I have lately learnt, with great sorrow, (for, I 
feel interested in eyery thing that relates to this sub- 
ject,) that in consequence of some hints thrown 
out by the rectpr of Oxted parish, the farmers have 
come to a resolution to lay all their land down to 
grass, a.nd have actually begun to put this plan 
into execution. 

One part of the paxish had nearly gone to law la$t 
year about the tithes, If, therefore, such resolu- 
tions as these were to prevail generally throughout 
the kingdom, (and the farmers in Surrey seem 
unanimous in resisting every tithe exaction) what 
would become of the poor ? 
; The parishioners of Lingfield were in a ferment 
the whole of last summer, and many of them con- 
sulted me respecting their small tithes, which are 
still unsettled, though some of the farmers have ac- 
ceded to the demanded composition. Mr. Smith 
of Wilderwick is of opinion, that a composition 
of 2$. 6d. per week for fatting beasts, (which is a 
shocking thing, when cattle, and oil cake and 
other provender are so d6ar,) one shilling for two 
yearlings, and nine pence for twelvemonthings is a 
fair modus. 

In the parish of Dunsfold a great deal of the 
land is laid down to pasture on account of the 
tithes. 

I have been informed of so extraordinary a cir- 

vol. i. Z 
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cumstance in the parish of Isfield in Sussex, te&* 
pecting tithes, that I cannot resist mentioning it ; 
but I do not pledge myself lor its veracity, though 
asserted in the presence of several people by the 
farmer himself, whom I am told bears a respectable 
character. His farm is rented at ^llfi. 10*. per 
annum, and when he first took it the tithe amounted 
6nly to j&18. 4s. 6rf. per annum; by improved 
cultivation at a great expence, and by the growth 
of hops, his tithe has been so raised upon him, that 
he has lately paid near j€100 per annum ; this added 
to the poors' rate at 23s. 6d. in the pound, added 
to other taxes, labour and all the outgoings of hk 
farm, he found upon winding up his accounts at 
the end of the year he had only ^50 left to defray 
his household expences, although he admitted he 
had made seven rents of the farm. The consequence 
was that he could not live by his business, and there- 
fore was going to leave the farm before he was en- 
tirely ruined. If this statement be true, it speak* 
for itself. 

Gracious heaven ? do we live in a land of liberty 
where superstition and bigotry no longer letter onr 
understandings, and yet are subject everlastingly to 
such unparalleled exactions as these: to support 
what ? Not the clergyman of the plaice, for he 
deserves ten times more than he receives; but to fiff 
the pocket of the lay impropriator; and was it even 
the pastor, will not such exactions drive religion 
out of the country ?. Every benevolent mind must 
shudder at the resistance which so many parishes in 
the county are making against the demands of tithes. 
It cannot but arrest the attention of the legislature, 
when they are informed, that in this county not 
3 
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fewer ttian 4000 actes, * but probably 8000 acres, 
fnay be diverted from tbe growth of corn pending 
these disputes. 

In the parish of Oxted it was not customary to 
rate the tithes of the clergyman to the poor rates, 
so long as he accepted, and was satisfied with a fair 
ami equitable composition from the whole parish ; 
but if he saw one or more farmers who under that 
sanction were greatly improving their farms, and 
ie thought he was entitled to wave this composition, 
And to demand a greater, there is no question in 
toy mind but he immediately subjected himself to / 
the poors' rate. 

In the Luggershall Tithe Cause, which was tried 
in the Court of Exchequer in the spring of 1804, 
and determined in favour of the minister, it was 
clear that the clergyman was improperly rated, so 
long as the parish consented to a composition in lieu 
of taking the tithes in kind, but as soon as he took 
them in kind, or dissolved that contract, he became 
liable to be rated, unless the parish and he agreed 
otherwise. 

Something ought to be done to quiet the minds 
of the cultivators of the soil, we cannot do without 

# If my foundation is correct that 4000 acres less corn is likely 
to be grown in this county for the next two, three, or mom 
years, and supposing that on tbe average of each county, some* 
thing like 1000 acres should be diverted from arable into a tempo* 
rary lay, we shall have nearly 52,000 acres of produce less of 
corn; and reckoning three quarters as a medium return of each 
tort of grain, the deficiency in wheat only to be supplied from 
other countries abroad will be at least 1 6,000 quarters ; and. this 
quantity ought to be sufficient to supply 1 6,000 people. Can any 
stronger argument be necessary to be adduced against the policy 
of tithes? 

z2 
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them, they ought to be cherished and eilcoura£ed 
instead of being oppressed ; whatever impositions 
we la; upon them ought to be laid evenly and 
uniformly, and not for one parish to pay the tenth 
of every improvement, while another does not pay 
one fifth. By this attention every thing would 
come more evenly to market; but if they must be 
oppressed, the burthen will in sonje shape or other 
fall upon the public, be it light or be it heavy* 
The clergy ought to be placed above the possi- 
bility of a dispute with their parishioners, for moat 
true it is " that whatever weakens the governors 
of the church, takes away from the civil. power 
a- part of its strength, and shakes the whole con* 
stitution." Lyttleton. 

VERMIN. 

Sir James Wright has laid before the public a 
calculation tending to prove that the damage done 
by rats in corn, amounts to no less than 16,850,000 
bushels, or, 2,106,250 quarters annually, which is 
far more than sufficient for seed to sow the ensuing 
crop. Indeed, it is according to my calculation on 
the produce of corn something more than one 
tenth part of the whole crop. I am not acquainted 
with the data upon which the worthy baronet has 
founded his estimate, but it is so enormously large, 
that one would fain hope there was some mistake in 
it, otherwise, if it be as correct as the nature of 
such calculations ought to b$,, and we add the 
quantity destroyed by birds, it will appear, that tbe 
produce of near, or full, 800,000 acres, is one year 
with the other consumed by vermin. 
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V Mice da iicredlblemi^cbief, as well in the ttb^r 
as in the field. ''■.•. •»> 

•Sparrows commit great devastation in an inclosed 
country. In some counties there is a custom for 
the churchwarden or overseer to employ boys> to 
take their nests, paying so much per dozen for their 
eggfr, or per head ; which is paid out of the rates • 
were this practice to prevail generally, they would 
lie kept under, and might in time be extirpated. 
-•* Rooks and crows are great destroyers of wheat 
Vehen it is just coming up, as well as after a severe 
and long frost and snow, the melting of which by 
softening the ground, enables them to pluck up the 
roots with facility, and the voracity of their appetites 
is then so keen that nothing but guns will effectually 
keep them off. In February 1804 the destruction 
of a piece of lay wheat at a distance from a farm 
house, in the parish of Lingfield, was astonishingly 
great. I have myself lost a whole crop through 
the carelessness of the servant set to frighten these 
birds. The poet was certainly mistaken when he 
wrote thus : 

£ Retiring from the Downs, where all day long 

They pick their scanty fare, a black'ning train 
Of loitering rooks, thick urge their weary flight, 
Arid seek the shelter of the grove. 

It has been questioned whether these birds dd 
*r dirt not as much good as harm. Wherever r tH£ 
*pft<Mgh is at work, they follow it furrow after fur- 
tow, devouring worms, maggots, grubs, and the 
\tfhoIe tribe df insects which secrete themselves in 
i&tf earth; < 
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Moles are very troublesome in pasture tad mea- 
dow ground, in drains and ditches, and are not suf- 
ficient! j "attended to. 

4 

WHEELS. 

By the 13th Geo. III. c. 78, s. 55, It is enacted 
that no waggon haying the sole or bottom of the 
fellies of the wheels of the breadth of 9 inche% 
shall be drawn with more than 8 horses; or whose 
sole or bottom of the fellies of the wheels of the 
.breadth of 6 inches, and rolling on each side a 
surface of 9 inches, shall be drawn with more than 
7 horses ; and no waggon rolling a surface of 6 
inches only, with more than 6 horses. But car- 
riages moving upon wheels or rollers of the breadth 
of 16 inches with flat surfaces, shall be allowed to 
be drawn with any number of horses or other 
cattle. . 

These restrictions were intended by the legisla- 
ture as a preservation to the roads, but like every 
other wise and salutary measure which is not looked 
after, it is in every instance evaded, either, by the 
cunning of the owner of the waggon, or by the 
contrivance of the whleelwright. Every stage wag- 
gon that sets out from London, whether it be a 9 
inch, a 14 inch, or above 16 inch wheel, is shod 
with two or more tires or plates of iron in width; 
and these ought to be so placed, as to form a flat 
surface; instead of which, there id a middle tire or 
plate of iron made convex, about three or four 
inches wide, but not more, about £ or an inch 
thick, somewhat thinner towards the edges, which 
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H placed between let over thfe two tires, which 
hides the joint; and it is upon this middle fire or 
plate thai the waggon moves, instead of the whole 
surface of the wheel, which scarcely touches the 
ground, unless where the road is soft; it then cuts 
in as far as the broad surface, and the draught is 
increased; but the injury done to the road is not 
less tkah if a narrow wheeled waggon drawn by 
the same number of houses, and with nearly the 
tmxoe weight, had passed over the road. 
^ The rolling waggon*, as they are called, instead 
of benefiting the roads, do them irreparable injury; 
the fellies instead of being fiat/ form an inclined 
plane, perhaps of four inches, between the front 
and the hind part of the felly of the wheel ; the 
middle tire which is placed on the felly ij made so 
ihick; that it forms nearly a level with the tire to- 
wards the hind part, leaving a cavity between: 
these wheels therefore, instead of forming a pres- 
sure of 1ft or 16 inches, which they Would do if 
ihe whole surface was level and even, move upon 
Utile better than four inches; upon all hard ready, 
the enormous .weights which they carry, the weight 
and number of the heavy horses which draw them, 
cut up the roads beyond measure, for no materials 
are equal to the resistance. Soft roads are destroyed 
by them and made impassable, as is the case with 
all the north roads; and hard roads are sunk in 
holes, owing to the difference in the powers of the 
Materials with which they are repaired. 

Najrrow wheels are subject to a heavier toll in 
proportion than the broad wheels, because with 
truth they are considered to be more injurious; trot 
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if the owners of brodd wheel wvggom areata 6* 
permitted to avail themselves of this tricky the 
pubKc are suffering a material injury thereby, and 
it ought to be put a stop to. 

PISE WALLS. 

In the appendix to the first volume of Commu- 
nications to the Board of Agriculture, is a snfejett 
on Pisfc walls drawn up by Henry Holland, Esqv 
From the great skill and practical knowledge of 
that gentleman I was extremely anxious to see in 
what way the subject could be recommended to the 
public through the Board, I therefore read it with 
great attention, because I had had repeated oppor- 
tunities of seeing it attempted to be executed. 

Mr. Holland's communications profess to be ex- 
tracts from the work of Mr. Franqois. Cointeraux, 
published at Paris, in the year 1791, containing 
an account of a method of building strong and 
durable houses, with no other materials than earth, 
which has been practised in the province of Lyons 
Ibjr ages, though little known in the rest of France, • 
or in any other part of Europe. 

The art, says the author, well deserves to be in- 
troduced into more general use. The cheapness of 
the materials which it requires, and the great saving 
of time and labour which it admits of, must re- 
commend it in all places and on all occasions; but 
he says that it will be found particularly useful in 
Jiilly countries, where carriage is difficult, and 
sometimes impracticable; and for farm buildings, 
which, as they must be of considerable extent, ant 
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turn. 

Mr. Holland having first detailed the origin of 
pis^, which is of no consequence here, proceed*, 
2dly, to give an account of the implements neces- 
sary for building in pis£, which are as follows: 
Besides the common tools, such as spades, trowels, 
baskets, watering pots, a plumb rule, a hatchet, 
hammer and nails, the only implements necessary 
for building in pis& are a mould and a rammer of 
which he gives a particular description. 

3* The method of working. 

4. Method of forming the openings for the doom 
and windows. 

5. On the effects of beating or compressing 
earth, cement, or other compositions used in build- 
ing 

6. On the description of compressed earth. 

7. On the height of pisd walling that may be 
executed in one day. 

8. On earth proper for building. 
•9. On the mixture of earths. 

' 10. Experiments to ascertain the qualities of any 
earth. ■ "> 

11. On the preparation of the earth for building. 

19. On the bond timbers to be used in buildings 
«f pisk 

13. On building walls for inclosures. 

14. On the time and labour necessary hi build- 
ing a certain quantity of pis£. 

15., On the outside covering. 
•Jt6. On painting in fresco on the outside coher- 
ing. : l > 
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From the particular manner in which Mr; Hol- 
land has introduced this stile of building to the 
potice of the public, one would at least suppose 
that he had thoroughly informed himself of the 
practicability of the measnre, that he wm satisfied 
it would answer, before he became an advocate for 
|ts general introduction. It is possible that all tim 
may have taken place, and that may have induced 
him to recommend it to be wed in the construction 
pf the extensive new farming buildings at Oailand's, 
the seat of the Duke of Yojrfc during which time, 
having had some estates to value and to sell in that 
neighbourhood, it fell to my lot to be a frequent 
visitor there, and to mark the progress of the work 
in all its combinations. 

It may be fair to suppose that a$ np expense was 
ever spared about any of the work carrying on at 
Oatland's under the direction of Mr. Holland, and 
as he was bringing to public notice ft new mode of 
building which he had recently so strongly recom* 
mended, it is fair I say to conclude, that nothing 
which materials or labour could effeot would be 
wanting or deficient. As I do know however, \ 
from an authority which cannot be disputed, that, 
that was really the case, how did it happen that so 
pauch of the work, that is, the Pisi walls tumbled 
down before they were finished, have repeatedly 
fallen down since, and have as often been set to 
righta, without being at all sound to this day, al- 
though tiles and other materials have been bedded 
therein to keep the work together without success* 
find which is contrary to the mode he has laid down 
in the third chapter of the communications before 
alludecjto? 
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Indeed firoas every thing I have seen of it from 
time to time, and I went very recently to examine 
it, I am thoroughly persuaded that these walls ner 
ver will stand the frost and the continued rains of 
our seasons without crumbling in pieces, and 
eventually giving way, which will be a source of 
endless expence, much greater, without being so 
sound, than if they had been built with brick and 
mortar. 

I do not mean to condemn the praetiee in toto, 
because I am aware that there are soils perfectly 
adapted for such purposes, and where it may.be 
used to advantage. But I am speaking of the 
buildings at Oatland's, and therefore I have a right 
to say, if the materials were bad, o4r not exactly 
calculated for the purpose, why advise his royal 
highness to use tbem? If it was his royal pleasure 
that Pisd walls should be constructed, it was the 
business of his architect, in a double capacity, to 
have procured others that were good? If the man* 
ner of preparing the earth was not properly under- 
stood by the workmen, why persist in going on 
with it after so many repeated warnings, or why 
pot have tried others? and because, most certainly, 
Mr. Holland's credit as the architect and the pro- 
moter of these PisS constructions, was deeply im- 
plicated in the consequences; and that being the 
ease, nothing should have been left untried, even 
if the expence had come out of his own pocket, 
for to my certain knowledge, his failure at Oat* 
land's has put an effectual stop to the introduction 
of Pisd walls throughout that part of the county. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that the scheme wat 
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not tried upon a small scale first, until the woii> 
men had become handy, and the quality of the 
materials properly ascertained. The common tnud 
walk in many parts of the county which this Pisa 
was meant to supersede, does not stand in many 
instances so badly as the Pisfc, although built by 
ignorant clumsy workmen without proper tools; 
What must- these people then think of Pis£ con- 
structed by the best artists, and with every requisite 
apparatus at hand? 



CATTLE. 



It will be most readily imagined that in a county 
bordering on the metropolis of a great empire, 
whose inhabitants have become the richest subjects 
perhaps on earth, through the medium of their 
unrivalled commerce; and who from motives o£ 
pride, luxury, or of health, seek an asylum within 
its pale; that such a country can hardly be supposed 
to have its peculiar breed of stock of any kind, we 
see this fact verified in all the countries bordering 
on it, if we except the sheep of Romney Marsh, 
Much less can it be supposed, that in such a county 
ns Surrey, filkd as it formerly was with wood, and 
of course with so little pasture, the inhabitants 
could' bestow that peculiar attention either to neaf 
cattle, to sheep, to horses, or to hogs; which alone 
would have enabled them to have shone in any one 
particular, and to have had that breed ascribed 4fo 
the county* Again, the caprice which* has ac- 
companied these rich adt enturers fwm tim^ totitag 
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«ur they have settled or resided in the county/ has 
h6tn the meaps af introducing almost every species 
Irf domestic animal, whether good, or bad, that 
the kingdom has afforded; by which means, mon* 
grela of all descriptions are to be found, and have 
oreeped in among better breeds. To detail the va* 
rieties that have been kept would be an endless task 
and«uch as I would not attempt; but I may ven- 
ture to state! those which are provincially distinct, 
and which are to be found at this time in the 
country. 

cows. 

The breed of horned cattle most prevalent near 
the metropolis, on the Surrey side, is almost exclu- 
sively the short horned or Holderness, which are 
kppt by the different cow-keepers, to supply the 
Borough of Southward that part of the city of 
London next to it, a part of the city of Westmin- 
ster, and the intermediate districts which amount 
to as great a population. The total number of 
cows kept for that purpose at Lambeth, South 
Lambeth, Kennington Budge, the Wash Way, 
Cold Harbour, Peckham, Camberwell, and New** 
iogton, .with a few in Bermondsey, amount to up- 
wards of 600. As the treatment and produce of 
these cows have been so accurately detailed by Mr. 
Foot, in his report of Middlesex, it will not.be 
pecessary fox me to enter upon that subject, etpc* 
<?ialiy as between Mr. Baird, and Mr. Middleton, 
they may be said to have milked the subject dry. 

Besides, thb breed we have Jersey and Alderney, 
Suflfelk poJJs, galloways, Welsh, Devonshire, aad 
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8ussex cows dispersed over the country; It great 
deal of butter is brought to the different markets of 
Croydon, Kingston, Guildford, Farnham, Egbam, 
Chertsey, Haslemere, Dorking, and Ewell, and 
tome of it finds its way to London. The average 
price throughout the county for the last three 
years, has not exceeded 14rf. ; yet by the time it 
finds its way to the consumer in London, it fetches 
18 and 20d. per pound, besides being there adul- 
terated, or at least mixed with a certain portion of 
Dorset butter. Of the breeds above noted, at least 
the Jersey or Alderney produce by much the richest 
milk, and if kept in equal condition with any 
other cow, will yield as great if not a greater pro- 
portion of butter. 

Some years ago I had an Alderney and a Suffolk cow, 
the latter was the best of the kind I ever saw, for 
, which I gave upwards of 90 guineas; the Alderney 
I bongfat out of a drove of the same kind as it 
passed my door, starved, miserable, and with scarce 
a foot to staad on, had just dropped her first cal£ 
and she cost me under seven pounds. I kept theiri 
both six or seven years, and being in their prime 
and well kept, the milk and butter always .kept 
separate, it was proved year after year that the 
value of the produce of the Alderney exceeded that 
of the Suffolk, though the latter gave more than 
double the quantity of milk at each meal, and 
when I lost the former, which was drowned in a deep 
pond in the month of July, having calved down 
in the beginning of February preceding, it is a 
fact that she made 8 lbs. of the best butter in the 
world the la?t week. At that time I had a dairy of 
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twelve cows; two Devon*, one Derby, One Lin- 
coln, two Sussex, two Wiltshire, long horned, two 
Holdemess, one Suffolk, and one Alderney, and 
die bore the palm clear away. 

The Devon and the true bred Sussex have each 
their partisans, and as breeders fox stock, for the 
plough, and for the butcher, are superior I have 
no doubt to every other breed. It is supposed that 
the Devon is the original breed, of thie we have no 
proof, and we may with just as much propriety 
say that the Sussex is the original breed, and the 
Devon the variety; they may lie both distinct breeds* 
although assimilating in many distinguishing cha-r 
racteristics, because I think it will be difficult to esta- 
blish the point that the Devon breed were in those 
early days, driven so far to stock the county of 
Sussex with, and we have not the least traces of 
any other native breed, and why Sussex should 
have been the only favoured county to have received 
this breed from Devon, when its sister Kent with 
the marshes, nearly as good as those of Sussex, had 
none of that breed, but own Sussex only as the 
true breed, I am at a loss to account for; however^ 
I leave this point to be settled by the antiquaries of 
the respective counties. 

The Devon breed, such as I have frequently sees 
in the neighbourhood of my Lord Fortescue's, near 
South MouHon, and about which country their 
prime stock is found, are fine in the bone, with a 
clean neck, fine id the chops, wide across the hips, 
bpdy well barrelled save on the sides, where they 
are rather flat, and somewhat too high, but clean 
in the legs. The colour dark red, the skin thin. 
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soft, and delicate; they have a quick step, are very 
tractable and hardy* and their make peculiarly fits 
them for the yoke or the collar. They may be 
worked until they are six years old; they then fatten 
kindly, as indeed they would without, and come to 
a great size much sooner than most other breeds. 
We have had this year, 1804, and the last, a vast 
number brought to this fair as well heifers as oxen, 
and I have paid particular attention to their cha- 
racteristic properties in company with a gentleman 
who has been before and then was a buyer.. The 
objection which may be stated against them, and 
which I well remember to have been an observation 
of my old servant Aynscomb, is, that generally 
they are not calculated for the dairy in a country 
less rich and deep in feed than Devonshire; and he 
had daily evidence of this fact, as a neighbour of 
mine in Hertfordshire had a dairy of ten or twelve 
cows of that breed only, which were far from be- 
ing so productive as a breed accustomed to get their 
living upon a short bite would have been. >My 
Suffolk cow, for example, was a far superior animal 
for the dairy in that county. 

The Sussex, siich as we see about Lewes, is 
somewhat of a lighter colour; the hair on the hide 
sometimes curled, the head and neck clean, the 
horns wide, but not long, wide across the hips, 
straight back, sides too flat, the bone moderately 
small, and the legs short; the udder well propor- 
tioned, thin, but rather hairy; the milk abundant, 
but not very rich: from being shorter on the leg 
they feed faster than the Devon, are altogether a 
heavier animal, and their movements consequently 
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dower.* Those which are met with about Rother- 
field, are larger animals still, more coarse in the 
grain, and v larger horned; they are patient in the 
yoke, very tractable, and go through a great dfcal 
of fatigue. Of the former kinds we have many in 
all that part of Surrey which borders on Sussex; 
they are held in great estimation. I am of opinion 
that were our Surrey farmers to make choice of the 
best of the Sussex and Devon stock, and to breed 
in and in as it is called, and selecting the prime 
therefrom, it would be possible to obtain a breed 
as perfect as the nature of such animals could be; 
and many of them think so, but have not the re&o» 
lution to set about it 

The little galloways are kindly animals, their 
milk sweet and rich, and by some gentlemen are pre- 
ferred to the Alderney ; they are besides as hardy 
as the Welsh, and fatten favourably, laying their 
fat upon the most valuable parts; their colour is 
black or dark br indie; their hides are not so thick 
as the long horned Wiltshire or Lancashire, nor s6 
thin as the Sussex; and the quality of the meat is 
so much valued in London, that I learn from Mr. 
Wheeler, who succeeded a very eminent Sussex 
salesman, the late Mr. John Ready, that in pro- 
portion to their weight they fetch more money than 
any other sort whatever. 

* Mr. Ellman, of Glynd, near Lewes, lias an uncommon nne 
bull of this breed, which, although a rider, is calculated to weigh 
170 stone. 

VOL. I. A > 
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CALVES. 

The farmers in the neighbourhood of Guildford 
suckle a great deal, and a vast many calves are 
killed weekly in that town for the London markets. 
The stock kept for that purpose is of no particular 
breed that I could discover, every farmer seeming 
to suit his own fancy as to the sort, provided they 
are good milkers; nor did I observe any particular 
practice to be pursued different from that which it 
followed by suckler* of other counties. 

I have heard much of the mode of suckling in 
Holland from a servant of mine, who formerly 
lived many years in the service of one of the first 
burgomasters, and whose farming concerns, ( princi- 
pally in the dairy for cheese and butter ) which were 
very extensive, he managed. To the best of my 
recollection, (for the minutes I then took I can no 
■where find,) the suckling houses were long and 
narrow, but tolerably lofty. The pen in which the 
calf was kept was so narrow that it could not turn 
round, so that its only motion for exercise was go* 
ihg backwards to the end of ifs pen (which was 
also short) and forwards to the door. The house 
was kept in total darkness, and the pen kept very 
clean and sweet. When the suckler came to ad- 
minister the milk, a small hole was opened just big 
enough to admit its head out, made in the door 
way; as soon as the animal sees the light, it makes 
to it, puts out its head, which the suckler puts into 
the milk-pail, and being taught to drink the milk, 
it very soon gets fat, and much quicker than by 
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Our taiode, where the calf is either tied up, or has 
toom to run about in an open place. A piece of 
chalk is hung up by the door for it to lick; when 
the calf is to be removed the pen is so contrived as 
to height that when the door of the suckling-house 
is open it falls down on the tail of the cart, and 
the animal readily enough walks into it, where it 
is secured. The floor of the pen is of lattice work, 
10 that it always lays dry. 

OXElf. 

A great many are fatted in this county, at Bo- 
lingbroke-house, Battersea, which is now a capital 
distillery, and occupied by my old friend Mr. 
Hodgson and Co. ; they have erected stalls for fatting 
about 350 head at one time with wash and grains, 
and a certain portion of hay per diem, with the 
view to enable them to chew the cud. They for- 
merly stood and lay upon a framing of lattice work 
or trellis, which was raised a little above the pave- 
ment, and had neither straw nor haulm, but the 
bare boards for their bedding. This practice has 
however been entirely abandoned since it was re- 
ported in the former survey, because it was found 
that tljeir feet were so much injured by the uneven- 
ness of the surface as to induce the proprietors to 
take it all up and pave the stalls with bricks. 

Between October and April, which is their re- 
gular working season in the distillery, they fatten 
as near as may be 600, having generally about 305 
in the house tied up at one time, and about 100 in 
an adjoining orchard to take in, to replace such as 

A a 2 
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are sold off; or in consequence of any expectation 
of an approaching advance in the price of meat. 
I do not find that they have any stated period for 
fatting these bullocks, as they are guided entirely 
by the markets, but from 10 to 16 weeks is about 
the usual time, and they are found to gain from 
three to four stone per week. Their food is wash, 
grains, and hay, sometimes meadow, at others 
clover, and relieved occasionally by oat or barley 
straw sometimes cut into chaff but not always. 
Hay or straw is given to them twice a day that they 
may chew the cud, and as much grains and wash as 
they can eat; in general they come readily tq^ this 
feed, but some will take four or five days first. 

The only objection I saw to the management of 
this stock was, that as the cattle lie without straw 
or litter of any kind, although the stalls are regu- 
larly swept clean, yet I perceive they are apt to get 
very dirty when they lie down ; and it is not im- 
probable but that this kind of feed may make them 
dung more than any other, and therefore it would 
be almost impossible to keep such a number per- 
fectly clean without additional hands, which in 
course would increase the expence and lessen the 
profit; it must be evident however that the cattle 
cannot thrive so well. 

The stock is of all sorts, sizes, and ages, there 
are many Scotch, Northumberland, Welsh, and 
Hereford, but neither Sussex nor Devon, which 
they say are too dear for them ; and according to 
their quality are supposed to pay from 5$. to 20*. 
per head, per week. 

At this place is the most complete horizontal mill 
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in the kingdom, it makes four revolutions in one 
minute with a moderate wind; each pair of stones 
will grind 21 quarters of malt in one hour, They 
have also a very complete steam engine, with which, 
and one bushel of coals, they can grind from three 
to four quarters of barley. 

They make their spirits from malt and barley, 
sometimes they use rye, and but seldom wheat, be- 
cause of late years it. has been too dear, and they 
have now so simplified the process, that the propor- 
tion of the latter to the former is only as eight to 
seven. 

Every 100 quarters of malt produces about 2000 
gallons of spirits and 1 1,000 gallons of wash, 
which pays a duty of. \6\d. per gallon during the 
working season, the duty, and other expences of 
the distillery are computed at «s£ 1,100 per week. 
It was under the tuition of. Mr. Hodgson that our 
right honourable premier, Mr. Pitt, became ac- 
quainted with the arts and mysteries of the distil- 

At the new distillery on the Middlesex side of 
the water, belonging to Messrs. Cook, Smith and Co. 
they have brewed 260 quarters per day, and their 
duty has amounted to the enormous sum of £ 6000 
in one week, and for several succeeding weeks to 
very near that amount. They h^v,e Aot begun to 
tie up any cattle. Bijt at Messrs. Sojith aijd Har- 
rington's, at Brentford, they b^ve near 500 tied 
up, and kept in the highest possible stjlc; so fine a 
sight is no where in England to be met with; and 
these gentlemen take much pleasure in shewing 
them to persons properly introduced. 
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f At Mem*. Calvert, Clarke, Dtjnjua and Scdtt'g 
distillery, (formerly Sir Jos. Mawbey's^ at Vauxn 
hall, ) they are preparing their Tery extensive pre- 
mises for the fatting of cattle as well as hogs ; they 
have at this time about 100 tied up, which stand 
upon grating, are well littered down and regularly 
curried, so that their coats are sleek, and the ani- 
mals look well and very thriving. The greater 
part are galloways, and almost all of them of the 
poled sort. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Brixton Causeway, salesman, 
bred a very large black and white ox out of a 
Yorkshire cow and a Scotch bull; he was dropt on 
the 20th of March 1799, and is now, June 1805, 
computed to weigh 250 stone. He is fatting for 
the next Christmas shew, and it is supposed he will 
then be the largest ox that ever was seen. 

William Coles, Esq., of Norbury Farm, fats a 
large quantity of stock ; his arrangements for this, 
purpose are upon a very extensive scale. He con- 
fines himself to no particular breed, but buys such 
as he thinks most likely to pay him; however the 
larger proportion is of the Holderness breed. 
Their food is oil cakes and hay, of the former he 
has consumed this season about 30,000, and as his 
intention is to lay all his home ground down to 
grass, I have no doubt, when he has effected it, that 
he will fat more stock than any man in the county, 
with the exception of the distilleries. 

Mr. Birkbeck fatted an ox of a small size upon 
parsnips and hay, and in 13 weeks it weighed up- 
wards of 100 stone. It was killed {>y Mr. Sprately, 
of Guildford, and was greatly $dmired for the 
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beauty and quantity of its fat, and the fine quality 
of the grain of its flesh. 

Mr. William Adam, of M ountnod, still continues 
to fatten stock, and if I may judge of the sort which 
are to be seen grazing in his fields by the road side, 
seems partial to the Galloway and Northern breeds; 
and if he, by sending daily to Vauxhall or Battersea 
for wash, a distance of at least four miles, can find 
it answer his purpose to fatten stock in the, stall with 
wash, oil cake, and hay, I apprehend it will not be 
disputed but it must pay my friend Mr. Hodgson well, 
because he has at least one principal article within 
himself, which may be said to cost him nothing. 
Mr: Adam also works his oxen at plough, and in the 
cart, with traces. 

Many of the gentlemen in the county, as well as 
farmers, work oxen — Mr. Currie, General Delancey, 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Birkbeck, Mr. 
Smallpeice, Mr. Drewet, and most of the farmers 
who reside towards the south east division of the 
county. Some work them in harness as General 
Delancey, who has four of these teams, but almost 
all the others work theirs in the bow. 

The objection which appears to prevail most against 
their use is, that they are apt to do mischief in hot 
weather, when attacked by flies and other insects, 
but if they were worked early and late, and lay by 
in the heat of the day, I apprehend the danger 
would in a great degree be removed. But some 
people have run away with an idea or prejudice 
that the working of oxen injures the meat, making 
it hard especially about the shoulders and neck : it 
is no new prejudice, for I remember the same ob- 
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servations haying been made even when I was a hoy. 
But wishing to put the matter to the proof, I have 
frequently eaten of those parts which have been ex- 
pressly cut for me by the butchers here, from oxen 
fatted in the neighbourhood, after having been 
worked three, or four, or more years, and I do not 
remember to have found it so ; indeed the butchers 
confess they never heard of the idea before. I have 
also asked Mr. Elphick, and Mr. Wheeler, both 
of them eminent Sussex and Kent salesmen (and 
the latter was formerly an emminent butcher,) and 
both of them agree that it is not true. The idea must 
have been built upon a falte hypothesis, and has 
probably originated with some salesmen of other 
counties, in order to cry down the value of Sussex 
meat at Smithfield, that they. may the better sell 
their own. But admitting the prejudice to be well 
founded, it can only apply to the points of draught, 
the shoulders and that part of the neck that is in 
contact with them, and those are the parts among 
the least valuable of any about the ox. If the ani- 
mal was slaughtered immediately as he came from 
work, after haying been kept three, or four, or more 
years Without intermission at constant hard labour, 
I think there can be no doubt but the flesh about 
the shoulders will be callous and hard; but put 
that ox up to fatten, and a revolution presently takes 
place, he thrives more kindly than one which has 
not been worked ; fresh matter is generated and dif- 
fused in the nature of fat; it does not attach itself 
to one part of the body and leave all the rest with- 
out any, it does not fix itself to the ribs and leave 
the shoulders bare; the juices flow through t^e 
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ymm therfe as well as every where else, and by con- 
sequence whatever tends to fatten other parts will do 
jso by the shoulders, and I think it is hardly pro- 
bable, that where there is any quantity of fat, 
the flesh beneath it can be hard, because it is the-, 
peculiar property of fat to make things soft, espe- 
cially flesh. Be this as it may, our farmers are so 
well satisfied with the advantages arising from the. 
proper and moderate working of oxen, both as to 
the quantity of valuable labour performed by them, 
and their better condition for fatting, that they smile 
at the idea as irrational and fantastic, while they do 
not fail to adopt the good old practice as they call 
it of working them. 

Many oxen are fatted in the different parts of 
the county, some with turnips and hay, some with 
oil-cake and hay, and last year I believe more were 
finished off with corn than with cake ; those that 
had barley had it scalded. My friend Mr. Smith 
has at this time twenty Welsh runts at cake and 
hay, in a yard well littered, in order to raise as 
large a body of manure as possible within himself 
for his hungry soil. Mr. Thomas Lucas, Mr. 
Saunders, Colonel Hylton Jolliffe, General De- 
lancey, Mr. Sumner, and many other gentlemen 
$re following this beneficial practice, with this ex- 
ception, that theirs are all tied up. On the king's 
farm at Mortlake there were only three, though 
from the quantity of hay on the premises, and the 
conveniencies for stall feeding, one might have ex- 
pected at least 15, or more; they were- not prime, 
nor such as I should have expected to have found 
fhere. 
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s The conveniences at General Delancey*s ait cer- 
tainly superior, to any I have met with in the coun- 
ty, have been contrived with as much attention to 
economy as utility, and little seems wanting to 
make them vary complete; even with all his care, I 
am sensible they have been attended with a very 
heavy expence. He did me the honour to accom- 
pany me round his premises, and behaved otherwise 
with the politeness of a well bred man and a soldier. 
If health should attend his spirited endeavours, I 
have every reason to believe that he will not only 
greatly improve his farirf and estate, but will set a 
model to all the gentlemen around him. 

Cattle that have died with diseases or natural 
deaths are often sent to London, and sold to persons 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet-Market, for pur- 
poses too shocking to be mentioned, and I believe 
the custom prevails so much in some eounties, 
(Hertfordshire, and I dare say many others) that 
no horned cattle die but find their way to London 
in some shape or other. When I lost my Alderney 
cow I was offered an astonishing price for her by 
one of those persons who buy them, and I was 
blamed by my brother farmers for having so many 
qualms of conscience about me in not selling it. 
This practice ought, if possible, to be put a stop to r , 
because it militates against the health of the people, 
and against the intentions of the legislature ; and a 
cow-keeper was not many years since fined ^20 for 
selling a distempered cow; and two men were fined 
«$£10 each for buying the same, and were com- 
mitted to the Poultry Compter until they had paid 
it. 
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HORSES. 

I scarcely know what to say upon this subject, 
we have no provincial breed, and such as are used 
for the purposes of agriculture by the gentlemen or 
farmers are generally of a heavy black kind, which 
the dealers from the North bring to our fairs, parti- 
cularly Croydon, Ewell, and Kingston, 

The practice of our farmers (as I think it is 
almost every where else) is to buy at these fairs two 
yearlings, to work them occasionally, and to sell 
them off in high condition at five or six years old. 



SUEEP, 

We shall find the following breeds scattered over 
the county. Dorsets for early lambing and sucklers, 
Somerset or the Menriip, which are a heavier sheep 
of the same shape and make. Iatnb early, and make 
larger mutton in nearly the same time. Mr. Saun- 
ders, and the farmers round that quarter which 
borders on Kent, are very partial to tbem, prefer- 
ing them to the Dorsets on that account, Wilt- 
shire wethers, for turniping and the fold. South 
Down, for stock and the fold, and am every where 
the favourite breed. A few Berkshire for the 
butcher in the rich meadows of Tanridge and 
Lingfield. About the commons many Welsh, andt 
a mongrel breed between Welsh and South Down. 
, Mr. Saunders has a cross between the South 
Down and Somerset, which he likes very much as 
they come to a greater size per quarter, weighing 
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from 24/£. to 2S/£., are equally gentle, fat kindly, 
but the wool is not so good as the pure Down, but 
yields from 3lb. to $±lb. to the fleece. 

Mr. Smith of Wilderwick has a flock of 200 
Romney wethers which are a very good breed ; I 
have had the pleasure of partaking of some haunches 
of this breed at his table, fatted upon hay and oil 
cake, which were truly delicious, partaking much 
of the delicacy of the Down with the fatness and 
gravy of the best Leicester. He keeps them for 
the fold in consuming his turnips, his rape, his 
rye, and his tares, where they respectively grow ; 
and upon his pasture when he gives oil cake and 
hay. 

Mr. Birkbeck has some of the Duke of Bedford's 
improved South Down, which are very promising. 
We have neither Norfolk, Leicester, nor Ryland in 
the county, that I have any where observed. 

At Oatlands, the seat of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, is a flock of the celebrated Merino 
sheep of Spain, the property of his Majesty. From 
the small specimens I have seen at other places of 
this breed, and from certain prejudices in the pro- 
prietors, I was led to entertain a most unfavourable 
opinion of them ; but upon more mature reflection 
on the subject, since I saw the celebrated stock at 
Rambouillet, belonging to the National Institute of 
France, and which consisted of the pure Merino 
and the several crosses therewith; I saw the impro- 
priety of adopting too hastily the opinions of other 
people. The admission of the possessors of this 
breed that the quality of the wool is far superior to 
that of any other breed now in England, is unqua* 
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lifted ; but say some of them* " the animal is 
€€ more delicate and tender, more susceptible of thfc 
€< diseases incident to sheep, particularly the foot- 
€C rot, and consequently unfit for a climate so cold, 
** humid, and variable as ours ; it is therefore only 
• €< fit for the most dry, sheltered and warm parts of 
€€ this kingdom (if it be fit or calculated for any. ) 
" Its shape and make too impress one with an idea 
€t of a disposition not to fatten seasonably, nor to 
€t come to size and weight even on the best pastures, 
t€ or on the best artificial feed. It therefore never 
" can be introduced with profit into the kingdom 
" as a general stock/' Let us, however, look a little 
farther into the case, for unless we see both sides of 
the question we cannot judge fairly, it would only 
be exiparte. The mere dictum of any man, however 
apparently unprejudiced, or speciously enforced, 
should be received, in a question of such magnitude 
As the rejection or introduction of any particular 
stock, with extreme caution. 

The Merino, like every other breed, has its various 
qualities, it has its good, its bad, and its indifferent, 
and before we condemn it in toto, ought we not to 
be sure that our stock is of the very prime, without 
which can we, or have we any just or reasonable 
ground to expect that our success shall be com- 
plete ? What were not the prejudices a few years 
since against the South Down sheep in every part 
of the kingdom ? particularly in Norfolk, in Lei- 
cester, in Wilts, Gloucester, and Dorset, until that 
enlightened and benevolent statesman. Mr, Coke 
carried them into the East, the late and much la- 
mented Duke of Bedford, into the North, and my 
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old and respected friend Mr. MigheH (formerly of 
Hamsey place near Lewes) took them into the 
West. Now they have established themselves in 
every corner of the kingdom, and great improve- 
ments have been made to remedy any defective 
points about them by their respective breeders. Is 
there any breed of short wooled sheep so generally 
and universally approved as they are ? And how 
were these improvements effected? but by the great 
skill and unremitting diligence of Mr. Ellman of 
Glynd, and other eminent flock masters, not by 
crossing with other breeds, but by a judicious se- 
lection of the most pure in make, shape, and wool, 
and by breeding in and in until they had obtained 
that degree of perfection in each requisite which 
was the object of their most earnest ^endeavours. 
And having once effected this point, they were as 
cautious in not contaminating the blood as the best 
breeder of horses on the turf could be. How 
were the celebrated Dishley breed obtained, but bj' 
the penetrating eye, the unceasing application, 
and the surprising efforts of that eminent grazier 
the late Mr. Bakewell ? who it must be admitted 
brought that breed in point of bone, make, and 
shape, with a strong propensity to fatten, to as 
great perfection as a long wooled sheep was per- 
haps capable of being brought ; but he was obliged 
to have resort to the pure Ryland for his cross. It 
has been since asserted however, Whether in conse- 1 
quenceof the fluctuating price of mutton, and the 
continued increasing price of wool, that the value of 
the fleece has been so lessened, as to induce many 
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Of the advocates of this improved breed to resort to 
the old Leicester stock. 

If those prejudices which so strongly prevailed 
against tfce introduction of the South Down breed 
have been got the better of by the most powerful 
of all arguments, namely, a full conviction and 
proof of their superiority ; what is the reason, I 
would fain ask, and where is the impossibility that 
the Merino shall not prove with like care a most 
valuable flock in this country ? Have we not seen 
at my Lord Somerville's last shew of cattle, speci- 
mens of two years old wethers dead and alive, as 
fat and as well shaped as could be desired, fed upon 
grass and fatted on turnips, and this too without de- 
teriorating the quality or value of the wool ? And 
as a proof that the latter was actually the case, I 
waited on Mr. Oakley, a very eminent WQolstapler 
in Bermondsey-street in the Borough, who had the 
fleece from his Lordship, and he assured me, that 
'he had shewn it to several of the most eminent men 
in that profession, challenging them to find fault 
With the quality, which not one could do, on the 
contrary they admitted it to be superior to any they 
had ever seen. His own opinion. of it was con- 
firmed by them, that it was fit to make the finest 
Norwich shawls and bombazeens with. If there- 
fore it can be established and proved by the most 
incontrovertible evidence, namely the evidence of 
Our senses, that the aptitude of this breed to fatten 
at an early age, and come to a good size, weight 
for weight, with such feed as is used to fatten other 
•beep; that in the richness of flavour and quality 
q{ grain it has no superior ; that in the propensity 
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to fatten in any soil or situation as jome^tlier good 
breeds will, no deterioration of the wool takes plac<j^ 
and that it is not more subject to the foot rot 
(which is actually proved to be the fact) or any 
other disease than is common with any other breed 
under similar circumstances; if we can establish 
these points, what more remains to be done? In the 
case before-mentioned, viz. my Lord SomerriUe's, 
we see some of these facts, at least, abundantly ve- 
rified and confirmed; for his lordship exhibited the 
carcases of five fiat wethers of the Merino and 
South Down breeds, half blood, four toothed, 
which had 23 pounds of loose fat each, which had 
been brought 160 miles from his lordship's farm 
in Somersetshire, where they were bred and fed. 
These carcases were exceedingly fat and fine, and 
his lordship's friends partook of them at the dinner 
given by him afcFreemason's Tavern in 1805. 

In addition to these, George Toilet, Esq. of 
Twiriings, near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, ex- 
hibited the carcases of two three years old wether 
sheep, one Merino and South Down, and the other 
of the Merino and Ryland cross; the former had 
19f pounds of loose fat, and the other 23 pounds, 
(the same as Lord Somerville's half bred Merino 
and South Down,) these were brought 130 miles, 
and were got by a Merino ram belonging to th* 
noble lord before-mentioned. 

Mr. Birkbeck, of Warnborough, near Guild- 
ford, has at this time a lot of two tooth half bred 
tags (Merino and South Down) in numbe* 65, 
which have been hard kept all the winter, and are 
uow, May 1605, at fold on cloyer aiid ray grass. 
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afed from Heir make and shape* promise to rival 
any South Down in the most fattening points, 
while the wool is so much superior; indeed he has 
no doubt of their weighing 20 pounds per quarter, 
at least, and to fatten upon this feed as fast as any 
other sheep. 

Satisfied with this evidence, therefore/ and of 
the vast importance which a fine stapled wool is to 
this country, he determined upon giving the Me- 
rino sheep a fair trial. He therefore ramed all his 
flock of South Down ewes, to the number of 600, 
with thorough bred and half bred Merino rams.* 

* Before I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Birkbeck's flock, I 
had catted upon Mr. Drewett, of Send, who informed me what 
Mr. Birkbeck had been doing* with his ewe flock; he very much 
approved his plan, and thought it was likely to be attended with 
every possible success. The day after I left Mr. Birkbeck, I called 
upon Mr. Smallpeice, and mentioned to him this bold attempt of 
Mr. Birkbeck $ he however did not approve of it, and was so far 
convinced that it would not succeed, that he declared k to be his 

4 

opinion that he had spoiled his flock, and would have great cause to 
Tepent it. I mention the opinions of these two intelligent men, 
because it shews how very differently the same prospects are viewed 
by those who will not give themselves the trouble of examining* 
into consequences. 

Nor is Mr. Smallpeice at all singular in this opinion; for in the 
communications to the Board of Agriculture, (page 187,) Mr. T. 
A. Knight, of Elton, near Ludlow, a gentleman celebrated for 
his philosophical and agricultural knowledge, says, " some crosses 
have lately been made with the Spanish rams, but the produce I 
have seen are ugly, (as they must be, if like the Spanish,) and 
are I am informed subject to the foot-rot." 

As Mr. Knight hai expressed an opinion so extremely unquali- 
fied 1 ; it. becomes a natural question to ask him, whether the pro- 
duce which he has seen were of the pure Merino stock of the first 
quality, qr of a» inferior race? or whether they were of the half 
or more distant blood ?. without which knowledge it is impossible 

VOL. I. B B 
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Thofe whete lambs were drop* earfy/ IdloVnot sm; 
but both Mr. Birkbeek and Us shepherd assuted 
me, that the prdgeny were not otilj extremely pr#- 
raising as to their shape, but of fine quality as to 
their wool, so far as could be theu judged. Tho*e 
which dropt last I did see, they were shaped mene 
like the Down than any thing i had ever seen, bet- 
ing broad across the loin, consequently likely to 
come to good Weight in the leg, the bone fine, 
their complexion and appearance indicating perfect 
health, while the wool was very fine for that age.v 

Mr. Birkbeek kas It rams of this bleed, wKms 
fleeces were lately shorn, from one of which I took 
promiscuously a sample of the wool; and up#o 
thorough examination, it has been reported* by 
every judge, either wool-stapler, or flock-master, 
to be nearly equal to the best imported Spanish 

So judge of the pr op riet y of Mr. Knight's remark; but as first 
'we *nay be allowed to conjecture, it would ieem as if those which 
hehadseen were of an inferior race, and he had therefore taken it 
for granted that as a Spanish production they mast be ugly t and 
subject to the foot-not. An idea so extremely erroneous and pie* 
posterous, that I am sure both his, as well as Mr. SmaHpelce v s bet* 
ter acquaintance wkh the prime sfeek cannot *ail of removing. 

Besides, if we look at Mr. Birl&ecVt .general principlety «*> 
shall see that he is among the last me? that would undertake a spe- 
culative thing where the chance, such as- is described by these two 
gentlemen, is so much against him. To a very comprehensite 
mind, enlarged by extensive reading/ and a thorough i nte reonwe 
With mankind, he unites a steadiness of character with no^matt 
shareof mental as well as bodily exertion. Such a man tberajba? 
k not likely to- plunge inte> an excess oT speculation without ms- 
ture consideration, and without a metal certainty of success. 1 
admire his exertions* and he has my most hearty wbrW foTtne 
^estaccooEiaUshmefttcihisputfose* . < - " '?a^ ! 



■V 



jftol) *K»J* t)& quantify «f wool obtained from 
each fleece avepaged 7+lk m the yolk or grease, 
whjcli mhm 'wji*ed and scoured/ taking the age 
and cofcdifcfOH of the sheep into view; would J harp 
** doubt produce S+lb. of wool, (which quantity 
Wfethfefo bm repeatedly produced, ) worth six shil- 
ErigB pftr pound; (which 19 full ninepence under 
the prime tvools) the fleece alone will he worth 
mm Of quite Si*, j if tp this we add the value of 
$be*evrc**e, which I lay at only nine stone, a weight 
which, en the Authority of Mr. Birkbeck, there as 
-no more difficulty in making the wethers attain, 
tfcata there is with a pure South I>own, this at 4*. 
the stone, by 4he carcase, wiH make the total value 
Of thesheep, full £%. 17s. ; but the carcase is worth 
more per pound than any sheep that comes to mar- 
ket, by one penny at least Is tjiis no argument 
in favour of these sheep? will the best South 
JDown, Jtyland* Dishley, Norfolk, or. Romney, 
fetch as much per sheep, of the same age, and 
fatted upon the same quantity and quality of feed ? 
If ^he adversaries to this breed cannot proye the 
tjfirmative to ibis question, there is ap. end to the 
controversy, and the superiority of the Merino 
fctock becomes unquestionable and unrivalled. 

I have before said that a flock of pure Merinos, 
the property of his M^esty, was sometime at Oat- 
laod's,, / Jt called upop Mr, PijtQife Jbu* roy^l haghr 
aessfr steward* * gentleman of unquestionable ve- 
fafcitf^, *.d"tiiidef able experience, atid^ whafis of 110 
Binall consequence in determining any controverted 
4>oint, &s£ icom those prejudices which gn atta^hr 
fnent to a provincial b*eed might engender; *n$l Jie 

b b 2 
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assured me, that when these sheep were first put 
under his ctofe, they were more or less diseased, as 
they Were more or less in condition; that is, they 
were extremely low in flesh, which, with the liu? 
tnidity of the grounds and places where they had 
been kept, was in my humble opinion, in itself, 
sufficient to induce a variety of diseases. In pro- 
portion, however, as they were put to better keep, 
they improved in flesh, and the several diseases left 
them; and they went from Oatknds Park con- 
siderably advanced in bulk, renovated in their con- 
stitutions, and their wool, in quantity and quality, 
the admiration of every body. He is persuaded, 
that no native sheep whatever, under the circum- 
stances which these sheep were in when they first 
came to him, could have improved faster under the 
same treatment which they experienced; he is con- 
' vinced also, that a few yearc will make this stock 
$s hardy as any other; that fey proper selection, 
and due regard being had to their being kept in 
good $nd improving condition (which is of as 
much importance to a sheep as to a race horse) in 
less than seven years, such an alteration may be 
made in this stock, and their several crosses, as to 
set all competition on the part of short woolled 
sheep at a very great distance. 

But when we talk of these sheep being more 
tender and subject to diseases, and of less value in 
the carcase than other sheep, let us meet the question 
fairly, and I challenge even my friend Mr. Ellman, 
IS/tr. Fowler, Mr* Culley, or any other great and 
celebrated breeder, to controvert me. It is admitted 
that the Merino sheep are natives of a country 
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totter by several degrees than ours; and that to na- 
turalize them to every soil and situation, it may 
take some few years; but even under these disad- 
vantages, if we were to take a given number of the 
best ewes and rams, from each of these breeds, and 
place them on the mountains in Wales, in situations 
and climate exactly similar, and where the breeds 
could not intermix, and leave them to themselves 
for a certain number of years, I have no doubt 
they would find a most essential alteration for the 
worse in the course of that time, as well in carcase 
as in the fleece of all of them : and that upon a 
fair comparative value of them, I, should not be 
afraid of meeting them upon this value, because I 
am persuaded, that the fineness and closeness of the 
' wool of these sheep, would always keep them in 
that degree of temperament as would overcome the 
effects of cold, while the sizq of the animal would 
not be a bar to its procuring as much food as any 
fther short woolled sheep, and would give it a de- 
cided advantage over the heavy and long woolled 
sort. Then I say, as to the carcase, give me the 
same time (though less will satisfy me) that has been 
taken to make any other breed what they now are, 
and see if I do not rival you even in that point, 
. without lessening the quality and quantity of the 
wool; provided at least that it be a breed of the 
short woolled sort. 

It is not necessary that what I have hitherto said 

of the hardiness of the Merino sheep, should be 

-! taken for granted on my bare assertion, I will en~ 

. /deavour to establish and confirm it on a most un- 

jdquiabl^ foundation. 
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Oh the authority pf Fi^ikrick ^rfoffii^, Bat^ of 
Laurence Pouritney-laiie, London, erne ef &cf 
most eminent Hamburgh m&chpnts on the Royal 
Exchange, I have been arturtd that he has been.iir 
the habit of importing this wool by the way of 
Hamburgh, from Saxony, and other parte of Get* 
many, in very large quantities for several yea**; 
and that it id generally as good, and setts as tfell, 
as the usual course of Spanish Merino wool does, 
that is imported direct from Spain, fri Ml con~ 
Sanation of this fact, the following extracts frato 
a letter from Mr. John Henry Fink, of Cdsitz, in 
Upper Saxony, member of the economical societies 
of Zell, Cassell, and St. Petersburg^ to Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart, and copied from the first volume of 
the communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
1797, will clearly shew: - 

€€ In the year 1765; the Elector of Saxony, Aur 
gustus Frederick, procured 100 rams and 200 ewes 
from Spain. In the year 1778, the sitae prince 
imported info his territories 300 ewes and 100 rams 
from other countries. 

" The Spanish sheep have, ever since their ienh 
val in Saxony^ formed a particular fiopky distinr 
guishing itself from every other,; first, by a remark- 
ably good state of healthy for though they were 
accustomed to live at all seasons in the open air 4 
and to feed on green pastures^ as {he flocks in Spain 
whence they were brought constantly do^ yet th*y 
have perfectly preserved their former strength and 
health, notwithstanding the great change that has 
taken place in their food and the climate. For in 
Saxony ithere is no possibility of prOcilfing any sprt 
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pt. gj£s» from the banning of December till the 
beginning of April;, nor does the roughness of fhg 
Wiptar, ..which here prevails in those months, allow 
any speciea of, stock to remain in the fields; a cir- 
cumstance which rendered it necessary not only to 
shut up in stablea these Spanish sheep, though ac- 
customed to wander about at home, but also to 
qtiake them live, instead of green food, on hay and 
•trow/'* . 

However this breed not only remained per- 
fectly healthy, but has constantly preserved, in 
spite, of its -change of climate, that goodness and 
fineness, of wool which Jbfts always been admired in 
its parents. The common German sheep, on the 
whole, are neither so healthy as those from Spain, 
nor does the fineness of their wool remain so con* 
stant as that of the Spanish breed. The cause of 
this phenomenon shall be afterwards explained. To 
*eturn, 

u The Spanish breed in Saxony, which is kept 
separate from all other breeds, and. preserved un- 
mixed, has further distinguished itself. Some of its 
rams having been put to. Saxon ewes, the wool of 
. the Saxon flocks has improved, to such a degree as 
not to yield, in point of fineness, to the test sort 
of Spanish wool. 

"< I have made this experiment and have, by the 

,use of 'Spanish rams, perfectly succeeded in con- 

. verting the coarse wool of my sheep into iinc woo], 

i as may be sufficiently demonstrated by the samples 

of mp wool which accompany these observations. 

* Thi^owit be admitted to be a very great change indeed. , 
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* <* If it should be askad, byrwfclt mean* i dme 
ja#ed the woolof the first paUeo to «uwih>«desBtfe 
ef fineness as is found in the wool ,tf the seetatil 
pattern; I can give no other aa$w*r* but4ha* duiv 
4ags 15 years I had made it a nje to crass the ewes 
*f my original breed with no other than Spansh 
rams; and it is nothing but the constancy I haife 
observed in following that rule, which rendered 
my wool so fine, and perfectly equal i* value to 
that of the Spanish ram I had used. 

(f I am fully convinced that my , improved wool 
will never change from better to worse, a&tang w 
no blunders are committed on the put of* the 
breeder; that is, as long as I shall take care never 
to cross a ewe with a ram, the- wool of which is in- 
ferior in fineness to that of the ewe* In the U& 
case the intended improvement would be retro- 
grade, and the wool would. become worse. 

" It appears to me that the size and bigness of 
sheep depend in a great measure, if not totally, on 
ihf 7 quantity and quality of their food; for it k 
topwn from experience, that large and small kinds 
of sheep have, in their subsequent generations 
either increased or decreased in size, when the pas- 
tures on which they fed produced either poor and 
fcanty, or plentiful and nutritive food.* 
o " The large kind of sheep, particularly the Hoi* 
stein breed, want long and plentiful grass, and ling 
or heath; but such food is not always to be got in 
Saxony; for here, the sheep must, during the first 
P^f of the summer, feed in pastures which hav£ 

* Nothing can be more tixie, , . * ; r r * * 
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*wm featea fcffjfcy other ed«c; and which, thfere- 
Awr; produce b«rt a poor aftd scanty subsistence. 
When, thereto*?, the large sheep bate paltered to- 
gether with the small breed on the * same ground, 
rand war grass of the above description, they have 
-generally fallen off much in flesh and bone; their 
tongs and liver havebegun to ulcerate, and thus many 
of them have perished, because their food had been 
vtoo precarious, and not suitable to their constitu j 
tion. On the contrary, had the very same sheep 
suffered no want of food, and been well kept dur- 
ing summer and winter, either in stables or out of 
doors, they would have perfectly preserved their 
health and strength. 

H Bat as the large breed did not repay the trou7 
Me which was necessary to keep them well/ the 
farmers and breeders of sheep have resolved to give 
up the rearing of the large kind; finding that the 
smaller sort answers their- expectations better. 
* " And as a proof how far large sheep will dege- 
nerate, let any one try and put a flock, oreten 
a few sheep, formerly well fed and well kept, into 
% barren and sandy heath offering nothing but ling 
or heath, and he will find that the sheep wiH de- 
crease in size each generation. 

" The mutton of a meagre sheep is dry, and doe* 
not recommend itself by flavour; but that- of * 
tfheep well fatted is so juicy and ddicate, that if 
not equal, it is at least not much inferior to veni- 
son. 

" The flavour of the mutton is less affected by 
the kind of food on which the sheep had lived, 
than is c . nmonly imagined. 
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3 '^Wtert * tbeep «r wether, he* attained to the 
highest degree of fetaest, the weight of its tafiow 
or fat amounts to one-eighth of the weight of Mi 
it*. In a middle degree of fatness, the weight 
of its tallow or fat amounts to , one-twelfth of* the 
^Weight of its flesh. But in a meagre state, its tali- 
low is to its fieqh as one to twefrty-four. ,, 

. " The common native breed and the mixed 
Spanish breed usually drop one lamb at a*tfflne» 
The Spanish lambs, as sdop as they are born, haFQ 
% sort of wool which is very short and curled; the 
lambs of other breeds are usually born with long 
wool of a common degree of fineness. r 

" In the improvement of the. wool I hare usually 
observed the following order, so as to render it 
equal to the best Spanish wool in point of fine- 



" But not only coarse wool may be changed iptp 
fioe wool; it is also possible to reduce fine short 
«id curled wool, into coarse, long, and loose 
wool. 

" The quality of wool seems to depend upon 
descent, and the quantity of it upon food. Hence 
a. sheep, when fed during the year with 90 sparing 
a hand;, as just to be. able to support its life, brings 
only half the weight of wool, which the very same 
sheep would have produced, if its food had beep 
more plentiful 

'< The most advantageous mode which.! know 
of, for improving the wool to a desired degree of 
fineness, is to put such rams to the ewes a& pos$$$ 
that fineness of. wool which we wish to transfer 4a 
ou# flocks. ■':-.. ?:>,<*-> i/ 
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' * The tttfre perfect the rams we ^hich ^re have 
pr^eur^d far ouf flocks, the nwre quickly wiliihai 
improvement go &**. Nateredoe§ mrf al way * ac- 
commodate herself to the rapid progress which 6&t 
expectations of her liberality often anticipate; yet 
it has been confirmed by experience, that she sefc 
dom departs from the following proportions : 

'"•'* Stippose the ram, whose fineness of wool wo 
itfHi to incorporate with our flocks, to be design 
bated by the figure 1, and the ewe which ws unite 
to the ram/ to be denoted by the sign 0. Now, as 
the sire is equally necefesary with the dam to pro* 
duce a lamb, it follows that the lamb will partici- 
pate of one half of the qualities of the sire, and 
dnci half of the qualities of the dam } the lamb wilt 
consequently be related to its sire as 1 -f- =c $; 
that is to say, it will share in one half of the qua* 
lities of the sire. 

" Further, in the second generation let the ram 
remain 1, and the lamb produced from the first 
generation let remain in its qualities half; it fok 
lows, that the lamb produced from 1 + 4> shall be 
equal to three-fourths of the qualities of the sire; 

"l&t the ram for the third generation beagaia 
1, and tbe ewe to be crossed by it remain three 
fourths, and the offspring of this couple shall pos*- 
less seven-eighths of the qualities of its sire. ; *U 

" Finally, let the fram for the fourth generation 
be !, and the ewe to be put to the ram be ieVfen- 
feigbihs it follows, thatthe lamb from thetfttartk 
generation shall partake fifteen-sij^te^nths of thfe 
qualities of its sire, and almost equal him. it may 
be easily perceived, that shepherds, by follo^fi^ 
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these rules, which depend on the vnaUenible laws 
©f nature, may approximate their wool to that 
fineness which they would have it attain. Nature, 
it is true, advances sometimes forward, or goes 
backward contrary to our expectation, yet on ths 
whole she remains faithful to her proceedings. Th$ 
following rules may, in general, be relied on witip 
safety: 

-. 1. " He that would improve the fineness of his 
wool* must endeavour to get as fine rams ms pos* 
sible, more especially for the first generation, for 
it is evident from what has been above stated, that 
it the first ram is not so valuable as the second, th$ 
improvement must of course advance more slowly. 

2. I s That the wool improves in fineness in tlje 
same proportion as the wool is finer which the ewe 
of the first generation possesses. 

3. " That care ought to be taken not to admit a 
ram for the subsequent generations whose wool is 
not equally fine with the first ram. If that should 
happen, every one must see, that by such an acci- 
dent, th<? progress towards refinement must either 
be stopped, or at least greatly retarded. 

S A. - (i In case the breeder does not wish that his 
wool should possess the highest degree of fineness, 
but only, one-half or three-fourths of it, he can 
easily accomplish his desire. For he need only take 
a ram from the first generation, onerhalf, and ja 
e\ye from the same generation, one-half; or a ram 
jTrom the second generation, three-fourths, and a 
£\ve from the same generation, three-fourths ; T anjl 
the improvement of the fleece shall stop, ^Q that 
J^ber& will be no change either from better tg wrs$ 
or from worse to better. 
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-*'&» €k t&M if the breeder is not attentive enough 
to this particular, and puts a ewe which was used 
for- {he first generation, or a ewe with the same 
coarseness of wool with her, to a ram from the first 
generation, and consequently puts to £, it natu- 
rally may be inferred, that the lamb produced by 
this couple, shall have only one-fourth of the fine- 
ness of his sire's wooL 

" If a shepherd puts a ram from this genera- 
tion = -J- to a ewe =? 0, the lamb will inherit of 
its original sire's qualities no more than one-eightht 
In such a case, the fine drawn between the sorts to 
which the ram and the ewe belong, becomes gra- 
dually more prominent, and the two breeds which 
were intended to melt together in their properties, 
begin to separate and to return to their former 
state. And when this happens, it is not uncom- 
mon to hear the unexperienced multitude talk inr 
the following manner: 'it is impossible to improve 
our wool — we have done and tried all we could. 
At the first sight it seemed as if it would answer, 
but we itow find by experience that it will not $ufcn 
ceed. Our wool at first improved, but not for any 
length: of time; it soon returned to its former 
coarseness. Our pastures are so bad that they 
-cannot answer the purpose. They are too hard, 
too weak, too sour, and too sweet, and so forth; 
We have not hay enough, its quality is execrable, 
and how can straw produce fine wool ? It is in vain 
to talk from books. The learned may keep their 
Latin husbandry to themselves; we know the thing 
better from experience. Juicy clover, nutritive 
grass, either on plains or hills, and attention to the 
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jrop* mode ttf trea*tt>g'<kis tp^te><# itomkft 
animal, will improve mere effectually the fiatae* 
irf the -wool, thai* all 4he book taming in the iim«. 
-*■!«».** :• : * 

" But howearer important this practical wisttaii 
may appear, nothing is more certain than, that no 
sort of wool can be improved, without the methods 
above mentioned, and that no regular program in 
improvement is practicable, without applying tbtofcb 
methods with as much accuracy and confetaaey oft 
possible, i 

. ,ff FWd has no manner of inffuence on the quality 
or fineness of wool. Hie quality which wti d&» 
eour in the wool of one flock is an essential and 
distinguishing mark of it from other flocksv it t& 
maim unalterable in all subsequent generations, 
provided ncr faults are committed on th£ part of tht 
breeder, which have a tendency to sender it Vorse. 
The quantity of wool depends entirely upon tb* 
quantity and nature of food. 

** if a flock be allowed to sutler hunger, a uaftt* 
tal consequence will be, the wool stops in growth. 



• Dr. XJ. Hillier Vtory% of Bath, Account of rae Progress 
In Bale of Amelioration of Wool by the Spanish Cross, has fa 

The first cross of a new breed gives to the tymb^^ o£*£f 
ram's blood, or 50 per cent.; the second, 75 ditto; the third $1 
ditto } and the fourth, 93% j at which period it is said, that if the 
ewes have been judiciously selected, the cthfeterice of 'wool 
Ixtwaen the origins! stock and the mired bteed S scarctely -to bt 
discerned by the most able practitioners. ,- • . . » - . : ? 
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jt totes it* sefoem, mtfto aa it ware together ^ 
eUiitBrs, *Dd becomes Icsftiwefta. 
, ,»ff &gt any oiwelip off the bad wool, then feed 
the animal plentifully, and it will produce wow 
*s*ful wool, which has natural elasticity. . ' 
c ■ ■" A breeder who would give his wool only *jQQ*» 
lain and fixed degree of fineness, such as one half, 
or ihree fourths, or seven eights in the fineness of 
Jibe ram, may, if he like it, turn fine wool into, njore 
coarse., > by putting a ram of one half to a eweofane 
half, or a ram of three fourths to a ewe of three 
fourths, or a ram of seven eights to a ewe of seven 
eights. '", " » 

j ," Sometimes nature, as I have observed, seems 
to diverge from her usual course, and the fleece turns 
ou£4q be either a little finer or coarser than-was ex- 
pected, but this she does only occasionally, and it isfar 
from being general. A new born lamb display* no 
murks of the fineness to which its fleece shall attam 
in process of time, and no less than a whole year 
ipust have passed before it is possible to decide that 
point with any degree of certainty. .-* o * ? *t 

1 " Some have a rule to breed no more lambs for 
rami than are absolutely necessary to propagate 
their flocks. But this custom has a tendency* I 
will not say to retard improvement, but/to make it 
retrograde ; for if there are no more rams reared 
than are absolutely necessary, it will often happen, 
that among those rams there are some whose wool 
is of a lower degree of fineness than was expected, 
If this take place .even in regard to one, the cpnse* 
quences may easily be foreseen. 

" Those, therefore, who would wish to avoid 
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such disappointment*, will brii^*ip>twi^or;iitf#e 
as many ram lambs, for their flocks p# are *1*!<K 
hitely necessary; for, by so doing, he procia^ 
himself the liberty of selecting such as, wij^ wswer, 
best bis purpose. And as this double or taqjkk^ 
number of rams are to be kept only till they are one 
year old, he may, after the selection, get the rest 
castrated. If this remark be duly attended, ,t*^ 
there is as little - probability that: the wool of the 
flocks of Germany, or more northern provinces,** 
should degenerate from the excellence of the qua- 
lity, than there is loom for believing that the flocks 
of Spain shall cease to propagate the qualities o£ 
thejr fleece. Indeed, were the Spanish breeders 
themselves to cease selecting for their ewes the most 
proper rams, qr even to neglect to do so with thsir* 
usual care and accuracy, nothing can be more cer-, 
tain than that those famous flocks would soon sink 
into conteqip^* ^ 

€C In Spain but few Iambs of the fine wandering^ 
herds aje castrated ; and these are called tame lambs, 
because they ans^ei- the voice of the shepherd, by- 
opining when they, are called^ and for this reason 
they are used to lead the flocks. All other male 
lambs remain rams, and hence it is easy: for the 
breeder to select such of them ks are apt [likely] to 
propagate the same fineness of wool, and to preserve 
its fame, x 



* Does not the whole of this passage justify Mr. Birkbeck, ot 
Mh any body else, in the pursuit, with the view to the ameliora- 
tion of the fleece ? The carcase will fcdiow as * necessary condfc* 
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#r The height of wool had been found to keep 
pace with the quantity and quality of the food. A 
«h6ep which hat got no more, and no better food * 
than was indispensably necessary to preserve its life, . 
produces only two pounds of wool in a year ; hut 
give the very same sheep, in the succeeding year, 
plenty of good food, so that it fattens, and the 
weight of its wool will increase to four pounds. 

If we consider only those sheep which are neither 
quite fat, nor quite meagre, but in a state between 
Jthose extremes, the produce of wool in Germany, 
on an average, may be estimated in the following 
manner: 

" A suckling ewe of the mixed Spanish and 
Saxon breed, with a long tail, commonly gives in 
a year of wool about %±lbs. A ram of the same 
breed and description libs. 

" A large suckling ewe of the Holstein breed, in 
the marshes, with a short tail, lib*. A ram of the 
same kind 711$. 

" A suckling ewe of the Little H$yde, Schmuc- 
ken, l\lb. to Wb. A ram of the same race 2tb. 

" To preserve the health of flocks, it is, I th^nk, more 

advisable to clip them only once a year, and that in 

the middle of the summer. The weather in autumn 

is very unsettled, at one time very cold, at another 

, very warm ; and to strip the sheep in this season of 

, their wool is to deprive them of the comfortable 

garments which nature gave them as a covering 

against the inclemency of the weather. Besides, 

these animals, when their naked skin is exposed to 

the cold rain, commonly lose their appetite for 

/ood, shrink into a melaacboty posture* and endear 

vol. i. Q c 
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Your t6 creep into holes, either under ttees* et in 
buildings, and very evidently decrease in flab, 
however it must be allowed, that by clipping a 
sheep twice a year, the fir* at the end of April, *fc 
the beginning of May, and the second time at thfe 
end o€ August, or the beginning; of September out 
tenth more wool is gained, than by clipping it only 
once. The reason appears to be, because the woo! 
never grows more quickly than at the time it hm 
been shorn. 

fr A sheep clipped once in two years will cer- 
tainly give one third less wool, than if it had been 
clipped four times in two years ; and a sheep shorn 
once in three years, will furnish but half the yroqlf 
it would have given if it had been clipped ux times 
in three years. 

" The longer the wool, the less quickly it grows, 
till at last when it has attained the length appointed 
by nature, it entirely stops, and does not grow any 
longer 

" In Baron Schulz of Sweden's Report to the 
Board of Agriculture, it appears that in the year 
1723, Sir Jonas Alstromer (counsellor of com- 
merce, and knight of the order of Vasa) imported 
into that country some Spanish, and a few yew 
before some fine wootted English sheep. In the 
year J764 therfe appears to have been no fewer than 
88,750 genuine fine woolled sheep, without count-* 
yag 23,384 good sheep of mixed breeds. If perfect 
credit can be given to the first of these numbers* it 
would give room to conjecture feat in the above 
year there was in the country a stock of g66,859#*. 
of fine wool. The annual fleece *f e^ch Spanish 
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1 aitfep maty ywsottabty' b£ reckoned at three pounds, 
1 witftanit adding to it the wool of the belly and leg** 
i which howjer^r 4l* »anuftbettirerfe are accustomed 
i *> let ! )i»s a* -the same price with 4he re^ whf* it 
t »fo*^to«fMtelltv«Afcd.' 

'"* Of ike tefcffehil Swedish farms which supply tire 
I Jteillrfatoturer of thdt cowtfry with premium wood 

^ tkftt is of the tfiaetf quality ) of 'the Spanish kinc^ 
-*»^JgMwafe<tWo tbat'bdtong to the baron. At ode of 

time; a race of Spanish sheep, of near 60 year? 
i standing, is kept; be has 4t six different tiines 
i taooght tfitaai Spain both rains and ewes/ with a 
f frifrw> ifjpossihte, further to ameliorate the Spanish 
j breed of sheep already on the Spot He had also of 
i 4ate ^dars an CKC^lehi opportunity* by means of a 

friend and relation resident In that country: but 
tj as a proof tbafreren in? the Spanish provinces, noted 
i for ihe breed of sbe^v feal fine wodlled sheep are 
f Hota6 common, I must mention that of six dif- 

-Setdixt catgtoes, consisting of Leonese and old Castile 

, <shebp, procured with g#eat pains, riot more than a 

r amgle one which arrived berfc in the Jn&ar 1778 sur- 

. passpd the former race. All the othfcrs were far 

, fcelow comparison with them; on wliich account 

*h*, the appraisers at the public hal) strongly dis- 
," 6t»dfed all mixture of the four Utter parcels of 
j Spaoiih rams and ewes with my fontae? stock. 
, Whet value k put. in- Spain itself oh a choice ram, 

appears by this/ that for sticb a one, according to 

♦Baron Glas. AJstedmer's ocular evidence, a curious 

aheepr farmer in the country will pay as high as 100 

Spanish Ducats. 

*,^ 6 T^e (capital sort, tvhich armed i»v 177», wa* 

cc2 
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of the Leonese stock, which the Bar An thinfcsha* 
the preference over the much renowned >€*tftlua 
race, from Segovia, Soria, and Bergos. _ r 

- " The oldest and finest Spanish race was most 
probably Syrian, which breed of shiep both i* 
former times and now are known to be fine wooJIed; 
but if it is true, according to the assertion of others, 
that all Spanish sheep originate from Afi^v k is 
at the same time likely, that they have bee* in part 
altered for the better under the climate of Spout, 
which has been further tempered by^ their . yearly 
removal to a mountainous province, and to one til 
or seven degrees more northerly dining the greatest 
heat of the summer/' % 

' Let us next examine those in France, and lean* 
not do it better than by transcribing firbm £ Report 
-(most obligingly presented to mte bj Mesfcieiui 
-Teissier and Huzard, at the Agricultural Meeting 
of the National Institute at Paris, on the 8th of 
September, 1802, which I was invited to attenjl 
by those gentlemen) such parts ns may tend to 
"prove the vtlue of these sheep/ and the inte&tst 
they take in multiplying and disseminating the 
breed. r 

From that report it appears, that the fine wool 
of the Merino breed at the national faraA at Ram- 
bouHlet, in the course of five years doubted itsyfor- 
mer price, which is solely attributed by the re- 
porters to the general increasing value *£ the wool, 
ratiler than to any eagerness on the part of; the 
buyers* who, on the contrary, were kaown to h*ve 
coalesced for the purpose of buying it at an inferior 
or low price. In spite of their efforts, the price of 
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the wool df this improved breed, kept pace with 
that of die fittest fteecfes obtained from the pure 
Spanish shcfcp r and it was desirable to the buyers 
that both should fall ; the circumstanee, however^ 
wh&h was of most importance to the country, and 
Whteh lit that time tfould not be foreseen, was, that 
tifewWol,^fc& growth of France bore the same price 
with that from Spain. 

" Vbebr&ld which the Reporters here allude to, is 
repeated crossings with the best Merino rams, and 
dome of the finest woolled sheep of their own couti- 
ify, as wdl as with tl*e best Merino ewes ; in the 
latter cane, it was pretty evident, that the offspring 
from the original Spanish race bad maintained its 
superiority through the several generations down to 
the period of the report 

In order that the breed of sheep throughout that 
kingdom might be improved to the utmost extent, 
a fair waseitmlisfced at Rambourllet for the sale of 
this national wool, and <of those particular sheep, 
(that is of the improved breed from the Merino. ) 
That fair was <beld for the first time on the 19th 
Puatrial^ which answers to the 7th of June.) Al- 
thoqgh R waa announced to be held at a very short 
notice, it was found that they had sold 15,000 
pounds weight of wool, and 3000 sheep. We are 
satisfied they have good bargains. Here' then is a 
way to facilitate the amelioration of wool, because 
those \vho possess this breed are sure of a market 
t *d^*elMheir produce as well as their sheep. 
* Tfee French have also national establishments of 
thesafntf nature at Pompadour, and at Perpignan, 
^ ft? the fame kudabte purpose. 
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enuse, iter en only tfce interaa4bn:tif <tfi we mnai 1 1 
%ttQ? between their cstaWi«hm«nt ^^ Berp^kr/ 
and those parts of Spain where these cetebrtiteft 
flocks are found in the greatest abundance and pii~ 
fjiy; and because there is a Vast te«ct of rich and 
opulent country through the Lyonnois,x» the rbadl 
&sit ware to their grand establishment at *am- 
bouillet, where there can be 90 difficulty of dis~ 
persing or disposing of not only the sheep, brit also 
the wool. 

England is situate between 50 and MP Berth k* 
titude, and between «° east, and 6° 90% west k*- 
gitude. r 

Silesia is situate about 51° 15, north latitude, and 
17* east longitude. 

Upper Saxony is situate between 64° 43', north 
latitude/ and 21° 3 5^ east longitude. 

Sweden is situate between 56 and dflP north lati- 
tude, and between 10 and 30° east longitude. 

If we attentively examine the relative situations 
of these several kingdoms^ and the spot where the 
I^entK* flocks have been so many years established; 
4nd from whenseit M proved that we draw our en* 
tin? supply of Spanish wool, it will Appear that Eng* 
(and is the precise spot that is best calculated 4a 
produce the finest fleeces in the greatest abundance? 
ajid f/ $t : the saa>e time to grow the largest mutton. 
^? f hfve non^ of thewte violent and excessive heals 
which prevail in Spairt and France during ^ 
summer months, which oblige the flotfk-qnfcstenvia 
the former f Iypgdom particularly, to drive .tfcei* 
sheep annually at the comtnencemeot of tbafciqasoit 
from, th^ interior and more southern partis ioth^ 
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m^eBtahwih^e Ti6rttoerft, a great distance and At 
arbearf expellee^ attd- risk; not only for the benefit 
Of the air; bttt*%r the very material advantage alsfo 
of procuring even a scanty subsistence. In France 
ais*, the pastures are frequently so burnt up by the 
feat, a$ tooHige the farmers frequently to sell off 
their ^stOck before they are fit; or they otherwise 
we^ildy afid to support the rest With dry fodder. 
% Jn^Sdesia, in Saxony, and in Sweden, whatever 
advantages they may possess over the preceding 
kingdoms, during the summer months, it must be 
adolittedrthat they fall very short of them during the 
winter. In the former countries, the idea or the pf ac- 
tioe of housing their sheep, and feeding them with 
heath, ling, hay, or straw, is never once thought 
oC They ire brought into the interior,- where 
they ramble the pastures without any *hfclter in aU 
weathers* and occasion v^ry little trouble to the 
shepherds. In the latter ite pains and the atten- 
tion must be uniform arid Cofcst&nt in the morrifrig 
and the evening; and yet %ftfr all this* trdtifcl^ 
such is the value bf 4he$e sheep> tbfat < we hfcve the 
. roost undeniable and unquestionable proofs, that 
they -are ev^ry where iu thfeSe countries increasing, 
wid bid fair almost, I had nearly siid entirely, t6 
extirpate the native breeds. ^ - ^ r ' 

la England, we hate a climate perfectly cbi^ge^ 
i&d to the constitution of a sheep- we have among 
men of skill and science (which; thank God, are 
«H>re diffused over this country than ovetf any other 
wwfer the sun) in agriculture, the kmowledge and 
the practice of providing a Variety of successive 
feed for every season in the year; we have a certain 
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management too with out- sheep, /?*h*$i% $9 9<few 
country has, that mate* them proftt*J*le,4o jfce 
ground on which they i*$d; and ^£ ma)*P'-4*pt 
more profitable in the carcase* e^ea if it &h<jul# be 
proved that we fall short in the quality of the wool. 
i With such a climate &en, and u$der such ma- 
Iffgememt, wh^tt is there to hinder our farmers firepi 

. making oqr sheep to equal the Spanish iaihe qnai^y 
of >the wool, to exceed them in the quaptity, a«4 to 

v rivti the very best of our own short wo^iled pheep 
in the weight and shape of the carcase? W© see by 
Mr Fiat's very wa#tcrly report, and I am fpeftd 
to confess I never read any tfcgng that appeared 
pore convincing, or more congenial to my way ef 
thinking/ that the quality of the wool depends al- 
together upon selection, and notOnJk>od, taptthat 
au abundance of the latter through all «eM90B will 
greatly increase the quantity. Then, at to *fc* shfpt 

- and height of the carcase, with a propensity to 
fatten early, he says positively, that th* sap? rule 
will hold good, namely, selection; and to fce ef- 
fected by quantity and quality of food. And he 
further shews how speedily tibe want q£ selection, 
aad quality and quantity of food, will d?geqerate 
Jtbe primest stock, v 

,J In confirmation of the opinion whiek J have 
stated with regard to the improvement likely to 
take place in our breed of sheep by crossing them 
with the Spanish sort, I shall present i#y i^qders 
with,' a- few extracts from Lor^i Somervil|e^ fjafts 
oanfl Qbs&yations relative to Sheep, and M& Bart- 

'' -* I hgd written my sentiments upbn this subject before I Awgbt 
fcf reading the communications to the Board of Agriculture ■ v 
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ley's tetter* on Viae- Clothing Wool: and if my 
«eadejr» should think I have trespassed too much in 
the length of these, I shall look for my cxcwk m 
the high importance of the subject. 

« * The Bath and West of England society, hav- 
tag, at its last annual meeting, been pWltied toei- 

' press, it* unanimous approbation of the measure* I 
had taken to ameliorate the fine woefe ef this king- 
dom, and of the stock, as well of Spanish as 
English breed* of sheep, there exhibited— m con- 
lermily with the promise then made, I shall have 
the honour of submitting to the society's, uupec- 
*»b, at its annum meeting in Oeccmbe* next, ad- 
ditional proofs of ow success. The dock, wifl 
consist of the Merino i>reed, and ite crosses; the 
*ire wa* Spanish, consequently ihe pcodwe is of 
the half blood. 

"Two wether hogs, half South Down, an&fipa* 



* Two; ditto, half Ryland. and Spanish). 

«" Two ewe hogs, ditto* ditto; these «e»ftem 

•-• uhs iock of which the- woel, manufactured into 
broad cloth and kerseymere by Mr. Joyce, eh* 
tained, two. days ago, the recommendation of the 
committee for premiums adjudged this year, by 
the society. ; 

** Two ewes, Spanish. 

"Two. Memfcp ewe and w*ther hogs. 

'* On© Spanish ram, just taken from the fleck. 
'* There was at first a difficulty in knowing how 

• iord Soiaervin^s Observations on Sheep, Sec: published by 
Miller* 1803. * . 
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to ascertain the value of these wools. A fair timer 
ptiteof is. Wd. per pound, Was 6et tint^natfce 
South Down, and 2s. 9d.^ on ihe Ryladd ^w^F, 
untrinded. Strict comparison' was then made be- 
tween the quality of the mixed tod native produce; 
the half South Down wis valued at 3s r , and the 
half Ryland at 3*. 3d. per pound; of clean washed 
wool. They were purchased by an eminent wool- 
stapler in Southward and carefully examined at 
bortte before they were packed. The result was 
rtost satisfactory, and the report of your committee 
jwt 1 now made, has stamped a decided value oti 
thrtd for beyond my hopes. 

" Mr. Joyce, in his letter, this day come to 
hand, sayg, " I inform you with great pleasure* 
^ that the blue cloth and white kerseymere I have 
^manufactured from your lordship's wool, ware 
^ by the committee at the Bath meeting, yesterdays 
^ f Awarded fbr Ae premiua^ of class S, premium^ 
** page 50; And inclosed I send you a statement of 
^ your wool, when sorted and manufactured/ where 
4<i it-wifli appear that your wool has less F's and Thl 
" in it than any wool that has yet been manu&e- 
^Wrtd for the society, being both only 7 lb, from 
^Ifajleece* of *96lb. much less than what are 
^usttally thrown from Spanish wool. The doth 
and kerseymere I will exhibit again at the-amtffcl 
<*' meeting.' I have the honour to be ' - *n 

^ Your lortWiip's obedient servant; - 
'^^ f > y . * • ■•-.. : 'Thoxas JoVetf 



.\ft 



^ ^September 10th. Account of woe^receit^d. 
* from E6rd Someryflle, ffom hfsliiilf ftyMtfttfl 
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*< bplf Spanish breed of sheep, 30 fleeces, weighing 
" 961b. which, when sorted, were as fallows: 

/ ; »9 OR. 

*■• :8 F. 

8 T. • a \ \:> 



96 Olb. 

"47 lb. of the R, when woaded and manufactured, 
/' produced 28* lb. of navy blue cloth; 4he rft? 
« maining IQ lb. 6 oz. of the R, when manufec- 
« tur^d, made 85 yard? of uniform white kewty- 
£mere." ... 

. If.Tbq sires of these sheep v?ere good in th«if 
frame: one of them has been let out this year at 
100 guineas for the season only. His wool, appa* 
repitjY is not of the flnest quality; wcr had mapy 
betters but the goods manufactured are evid W» 
sufficient of the value of this breed, as applied to 
our manufactures, did not the small proportion of 
secondhand inferior wool put the matter beyMid. all 



''vEjgljty-*ix ewe hogs of this mixed hjesd car- 
ried two Jiundred and thirty^five pounds three ounces 
of wejl washed wool, which, at 3*. 3d. ,pef pqund, 
mounted with ja a very few shillings to thirty-seven 
pounds per pack. After the committee's decision* 
its vtlgft may safely be rated at 3s. fid. per pound, 
fttrty-twQ pounds sterling per pack. The cross 
Vfitikk our South Down sheep, both with respect to 
the frame and wool, keeps pace with that of ihf 
Ryl«n$L Having a floek of each sprt, I am unable 
to give the preference to either. . 
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*' Tlie Rytarai sheep are tme4Hrtl fesa ift«te> fell 
an average; **id w*r can stock one-4hitfd noftti^itt 
number per acre. If we estefem the Ryland as 
good nurses to their lambs, we itoust ralue the South 
Downs as healthy and -quiet ^tock. The crosses 
from each bear the same p roporti on in stocking per 
acre, to the parent stoek, and lose nothing either 
in size or weight. The half Rjland half Spanish 
hog* we larger in ske than Spahish or Ryianft foil- 
mouthed Atop. Why this is we know not. Tte# 
partake *of th* docile temper of the Spaniard. 
Ftfty Mtodip ewes Were bought in, ttftt'as * store 
Hock, but with a view to ascertain the effect t>f Ihfa 
eross on a homed breed: Their size, Hie quickness 
<*f tfceir proof, or aptitude to fatten, and thte ex*- 
cettent quality <tf the meat, can brirtg no discredit 
OH this breed, which is already high in Wtiro&tion. 
The same may be observedof the South Down and 
Ryland etosties, Mrith respect to Value of mutton 
We may, without much indiscretion, anticipate 
the "society'* judgment of these admixtures, and 
declare them to be fortunate, and in every point of 
vfetv most beneficial to the public. The wether 
hogs are not more than nineteen months old; and 
die eWes having dropt their lambs htte irt the sea* 
fldn, owing to the late arrival of the rams in Eng- 
land, the lambs were weaned on the hills bordering 
on Etmoor, *here our sheep are summered. Thfe v 
climate was too severe, and the lambs were stunted 
W *tept m their growth ; nor could they %e taadb 
16 J move again before the month of October, *& 
that the tfieep can only be said to have a t#alv<^ 
month's growth. Under these circum9tonees^1fe 
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<trust, it m$ appear that they have the means *f 
eommg-to tuatekeV a* good meat, and at an age at 
v earl j ar -the public interest conld demand, namely, 
from twenty to twpntyrfour months old. It has 
been deemed the criterion of a good and profitable 
breed of *heep to ripen early, because there is room: 
to multiply *uch breeds ; far beyond those of dower 
proof* If a sheep can come tamarket at two yeari 
old> hie fleece will be long enough for our manu* 
fixtures, tod not sold at an inferior price as skin 
Wool; mnch before this period it would be unfit. 
The : growth of any high proof breed of sbeepy is 
far greater the first and second than the third year;, 
therefore it may be urged, thai more profit can he 
had from the animal at this time, than at any later 
period, its growth and fleece considered. If at- 
tempts had been made to bring into general use a 
t*eed of sheep, whose fleeces were of value, but 
incapable of getting fat, we should be receiving 
witib one hand, what we were throwing away with 
the other; no general benefit could result; 4but 
when we bring sheep bearing such heavy fleecfcv 
and that wool capable of making broad cloths and 
kerseymeres, of quality sufficient to obtain the so- 
ciety's premiums, and of a proof or aptitude ta. 
fatten, equal to, if not exceeding, any short-woolled 
sheep we have, the principle is no longer to be 
controverted; it becomes a breed of extreme value* 
ftroof, that both these objects can be obtained, 
wjjll be set before you. ^No desire of change, <oir 
loie of innovation, led me to abandon the Jong- 
wooiled sheep of my. own neighbourhood, the 
B&mpton breed, dashed with the new Leicester; 
6 
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aa undoubted improvement wis visible from an in- 
traduction of the new Leicester ; but there was* 
prejudice so strong amorig our hutchers against the 
latter breed, that we werf compelled to look to 
Bristol market for purchasers at the distance of 
fifty miles from home. This stock continued to 
decrease in size considerably, in spite of all at- 
tempts, consistent with profit, to maintain it; not- 
withstanding fresh rams w*re three times brought 
from Leicestershire, in the twelve years these sheep 
were in my possessions the loss of size in each 
four years amounted nearly to five pounds per quar- 
ter. It will naturally be asked, what sort of poor 
hungry soil this must have been, which could not 
maintain such sheep. It was the vale of Taunton, 
proverbially known to be one of the most fertile 
•pots in this kingdom; and much of the grass land, 
in which these sheep were depastured, was equal in 
strength, to any in the vale: it stands valued at 
jg2. 15s. -per acre. A man must be blind, who 
could withstand such evidence as this. Nature 
pointed out, that the stock was too coarse in qua- 
lity, or our climate unfit, it matters not which: die 
fact was plainly marked, and it was merely an act 
of common prudence to follow her dictator. . How 
many thousands^ how many tens of thousands of 
acres are there in Great Britain, which stand ex- 
actly in the same predicament! These sheep were 
sold; and the same land, which carried forty-five 
breeding ewes, was immediately stocked with 150 
Rylands ip their stead. The neighbours said they 
would all be starved; the winter was severe, but 
the ewes maintained themselves moderately well. 
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Aid thcit taintfe, at **eaaing~tkiie, Vere in the vary 
heat Viator- The ewes w^re stocked, during the 
firuco^ediog summer, at the rate of ten per acre, 
atod cprae back into th^ vale in good stfore state.* 
y&mrlatiff iheaeiwo tooth sheep was bought fey a 
ferine? in the ii&ghbourlfbod, and put in turnips; 
between Candlemas and Lady-day they were all 
kilted, and on .an average they turned out mow; 
fAwifrtk #f rough fat than they were pounds per 
quarter. Land of the Tale of Taunton might have 
topported coarse-^tooHed sheep in size, had they 

„ * Their lambs were summered on the*saaie upland sheep farm* 
at more than the rate of twelve peracre $ and although this ap- 
peared to be a stock too thick, the quality of the land and climate 
considered) yet -they returned into the vale, hi October, in a grow- 
iqg State, weae stocked almost as hard*harii% the winter and spring 
{for our turnips were bad) 5 and so far frorb haying suffered in size, 
the ewes were as good in their points as t2je parent stock, and thp 
wethers have since reached a size, when fat, that sheep of this 
treed have not been thought capable of. One lot, killed in 1802, 
at Taunton, is said to have died above J<5 lb. per quarter. It is ag 
aokijowtedged filing, that butcher* were in judgment of them be- 
low their weight, almost 4lb. per quarter, and that the fifth quar- 
, ter w&s excellent, beyond what we are at liberty to talk of. A • 
4 small one was* rejected^from the lot 5 and besides, as well shaped 
and fat a carcase as need well be seen'; was broad over the ldins> 
thick, through the chine in meat of the .best qbality, • was unu$uaHy 
%ell turned in the leg of mutton, and fine of bone ; the/ sheep car- 
ried 1 2 lb. of rough fat, or tallow, besides kidney fat. Their * 
] fleeces were heavy, and of the best; quality ^ the wool sold, in 
-, 1801, for 2$. 44. per pound, trihded, a first-rate price. In 1802, 
far ft. £d. untrinded. A pen of these wethers' were 'kept 012 to 
this t}nie, and will be kiHed at the Barbican show 1 . Their weights 
will hereafter be given. . 

# We have been particular in tracing the progress of thesfc sheep, 
fc tediously so, perhaps $ 'but the importance of the subject must be 
our excuse. 

VOL. I. ' D D 
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been pushed in first year's grass, or buried in ret 
clover up to their eyes, and the refuse mown after- 
wards for hay; but this was buying a good thing 
too dear; it is not the size of individual sheep, but 
the quantity of good meat and wool, per acrs, 
which must enrich the farmer, and feed the public 
It isio be lamented that we are. such slaves .to size, 
and that the eye can hardly resist it. .: A medium is 
most desirable ; but if extremes are to be admitted, 
without a doubt the small sheep, fine in its grain, 
is a more marketable commodity. The rich will, 
have it, because its quality is superior; in short, 
because it eats better ; the, poor man will find its 
joints more adapted to the strength of his pu?se; 
and the dearer meat is to be, the more this argu- 
ment applies; for legs and shoulders of mutton 
cannot conveniently be cut, and retailed in pieces. 
There remained, then, but the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and the middle class of housekeeper, to 
prefer coarse-grained meat; so w^ reasoned when 
we first sent this Ryland mutton to market; but 
these were the very people who greedily bought it 
at a penny per pound advance in price, and that, 
too, in a manufacturing district. But we are told 
that sailors, colliers, and keehnen, are sure cus- 
tomers for these over-fat joints; so they are, and 
long may they enjoy them f Fresh meat is fresh 
meat, to a man coming from sea, but if he stays 
long in harbour, and were once to break pale, and 
get a taste of better mutton, perhaps it would be 
no easy matter to bring him back again. We are 
told, too, that coarse fat mutton is best for salting; 
mutton is not. at $11 well suited to this purpose; 
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beef and pork take salt better. If men are to be 
kept on salt meat, be it so; if they are to live on 
mutton, let thatt be good in quality. One of the 
first cutting butchers in London has often been 
heard to say, that he could not afford to buy fat 
coarse-grained sheep;, for that, besides the loss in 
Spine fat, which he was obliged to cut from roast- 
ing joints, there was not lean enough to support 
the fat, which therefore roasted away; and that so 
long as meat bears a better price than tallow, so 
long he must deal in South Downs, and sheep of 
that description. We have said thus much, be- 
cause false arguments are too often used to enforce 
adoption of heavy sheep, in districts ill suited to 
them. Where land is deep and strong enough to 
bear long-woolled sheep, there let them be bred; 
but let them not be foisted, by fake arguments, on 
land unable to maintain them; by so doing, the 
public is most essentially injured. Our combing 
and coarse wool manufacturers must be supplied, 
and therefore our strong land should be allotted to 
carry coarse, heavy sheep; but if, on the same false 
principle, one is to be pushed every where to the 
exclusion of the other, I, for one, am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer clothes to carpets, a necessary to 
a luxury. If carpets are to be exported, w ell and 
,good; they may, perhaps, pay as well as coarse 
woollens sent to South America, or elsewhere; but 
if carpets are to be consumed at home; as they 
have been for some years past, the manufacturer* 
indeed, is fed by what he earns, but for any addition 
to the national revenue, he may as well sit with his 
hands behind him; and at opce be fed from the 

p d S 
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pocket of the richer classes: it is only receiving 
with one hand, and. paying with the other; the 
nation will not be enriched; and the same thing 
may be said of every article of luxury consumed at 
home. This is very unfashionable doctrine, with* 
out doubt; but it is too true. In treatmg of Ry* 
land sheep, it may not be amiss io remark, that 
they are not a mountain sheep, as many suppose* 
but are bred in the vales of Hereford and Ross, oil 
the very same land with the Hereford oxen.** 

" The Merino fleece is in colour unlike that of 
any English breed. There is a dark brown tinge 
on the surface of the best fleeces, amounting almost 
to a black, which is formed by dust adhering to the 
greasy yolky properties <>f its pile: and 4he contrast 
between it and the rich white colour wittvin, as 
Well as that rosy hue of the &tn, peculiarly denoting 
high proof, surprise at first eight. The harder the 
fleece is, the more it resists any Outward pressure 
of the hand, the more close and finfc will be the 
Wool. Here land there a fine pile may he formed 
faith an open fleece, though but rarely. Two sea* 
sons ago, some Merino wool was sorted into R's> 
F's> and T's;* the broad cloth and kerseymere ma* 
nufactured from if were duraible and excellent arti* 
clesinwear; the remainder was sold at a guinea 
per fleece; and none has* yet been sold for a lest 

* The distinctions in the several Sorts of Spanish imoq! aae ato 
derstood or described ty these lfttws* The R^sa sort ef cerejp* 
tion from Primaro, which is -sometimes written 1. R.'O. or k 
stands for the word Rqfino. The S implies Sqgmdo, and the T 
Tercero. When the F is substituted for the S, the segundo is 
distinguished as the Fin** •* -* 
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price. In 1801, the fleeces Weighed, on: an average, 
rams, ewes, and ewe hogs, six pounds eight ounces 
each in the grease ; in 1802, seventy-nine fleeces 
sold for seventy-nine guineas, the weight some- 
what less ; but every sort of wool . in the kingdom 
is said to weigh less this year than usual, probably- 
occasioned by the cold and dry winds of April and 
May7 which did not allow the yoka to rise ; but 
as it weighed less, so it is admitted by the W09I- 
staplers, that its qualify w;as improved. If we 
read the late Report of your Committee, and atten-* 
lively consider the small quantity of waste and se- 
cond wool in the fleeces of half Spanish and half 
Ryland sheep, we have no right to suppose these 
Merino fleeces dear at one guinea each. 

* H No attention has been paid in Spain to the form 
of their sheep ; and it must be evident to every judge 
of stock, that a journey from the mountains of the 
north, to the plains of the south of Spain, cannot 
be otherwise than productive of more injury to the 
frame and constitution of the animal than of bene- 
fit to the fleece, which, like the frame, is dependant 
bii, and nourished by, the blood. Does it stand 
i6 reason, that a long drift of four or five hundred 
miles every spring and autumn, and that at the rate 
of 80 and 100 miles per week, can be beneficial to 
sheep ?-— Undoubtedly not. Have we a single 
breed which could support it uninjured?— None, 
Ivhich would not have been hunted into deformity. 
So far from thinking hot climates necessary to fine 
wool, we know that coarse fleeced sheep are to be 
found in many parts of Spain; that in Portugal, 
wool, unmixed with Merino blood, is of the 

8 
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coarsest quality, worth about 1*. 2<£ per pound. We 
know, too, that after shearing every pile is coarse, 
and improves both to the eye and the touch, as the 
autumn advances. No race of sheep has ever been 
seen, even in this northern climate,, to be more im- 
patient of heat, or more oppressed by it, than the 
Merino. By due attention to food ; by modera- 
tion and equality of keep ; by shelter in the winter 
months ; and by those common regulations, wJiich 
induce health in the animal itself, we shall stand as 
high as to the produce of wool and meat as any na- 
tion in Europe. Hence we may suppose it is, that 
Dr. Parry continues to demonstrate that improve- 
ment on the Spanish pile, which is so strongly 
pointed out by the last Report of yoijr Committee. 
One inference may be clearly deduced from the 
long drift andyolky fleece of the Merinos; namely, 
that they are equal, if not superior, to any breed in 
these kingdoms, as a flock to work in the fold. 
We may add, that the length and thickness of 
wool covering their belly and hind legs, together 
with a closeness of pile on the back and loins, must 
of necessity ^enable them to support more severity of 
cold and wet than any breed as yet introduced 
among us ; unless we admit, that length and fine 
wool are inseparably connected with weakness of 
constitution, which evidence from all quarters for- 
bids us to do. 

" Nothing has tended to render the Merino sheep 
more unsightly to an English eye, than the large 
tuft of wool, which covers the head. This wool is 
of a very inferior quality, and classes with that be- 
low the hock o.f the liind legs. \t does not sprt 
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either into the R% F% or T's and is not thought 
worthy to be exported. It has been our practice to 
keep the wool of both these parts of the sheep clip- 
ped twice or three times a year ; the first time about 
six weeks after shearing. The fleece, although re- 
duced a few ounces in weight, loses very little df 
its value ; and if the cats-hair should appear in the 
head locks, without being visible in any other part 
of the fleece, which sometimes occurs, the fleece is 
rescued thereby from a very great drawback in its 
value; " 

" Lest it should be surmised that the facts here 
stated, and the conclusions which every judge of 
sheep will thence be led to draw, should have been 
formed on a scale of practice too confined, it is ad- 
visable to suggest, that the flock consists of 340 
breeding ewes, and the whole produce, at two years 
old, is fatted off, with the exception of such draft 
ewes as may be sold for stores ; consequently, the 
number of sheep is from 1000 to 1200 ; a scale not 
of the largest, but still lalge enough with safety 
to warrant any inference that may be drawn. The 
lambs are dropt in the vale of Taunton, and conti- 
nue in it during the first summer. The store flock 
is summered a short distance from thence, on the 
hills before mentioned, bordering on Ex mo or 
Forest. The contrast of climate must be remark- 
able, because there is a difference in the time of har- 
vest of a month : our feeding sheep are then grazed 
in the exposed but rich marsh of Bridgewater, long 
celebrated for its good beef and fat oxen ; or finished 
in turnips and winter vetches in the vale. We had 
reason to fear, in either case, that the strength of 
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keep might open the pile, and give a It m tof o c ss io 
the wool, as well as to the grain of me&t ; but die 
event has destroyed such fears, insontach that w* 
had bo scruple in sending some wether lambs to 
winter in the marsh, using the precaution to coti 
them during the severe winter months; and al- 
though this land had the character of being too 
strong, and of scouring lambs, even to the danger 
of losing them ; we found the mixed breccj abie to 
endure it, and thrive surprisingly.* Whether as 
an article of food for those who are robust, or those 
who are delicate, even at the early age of 18 months, 
when mutton is usually thought indifferent, it is 
nutritious and exquisite in flavour. There is a 
firmness in the spine fat; a richness and deep 
colour in the gravy ; and a fine teiture and tender- 
ness in the grain, which must command customers, 
and ensure to this breed the good will of butchers, 
wherever they may be situated. There are two 
parties to be -considered ; the seller and the pur* 
chaser. We have had occasion to note, how essen- 
tial a ready sale is to every article of produce, and 
that this circumstance, in great pfurt, tended to en- 
force the necessity of a change of breed. These 
diversities of soil and climate, unequalled probably 
within the same space of ground, enable us to speak 
with a confidence, it would be presumption other- 
wise to do; because together they embrace all 
those leading varieties, which, some certain spots 
excepted, are to be found in the whole United 
Kingdom, 

* They did well until the end of December, when keep getting 
scarce, the grounds were hained up for a fresh bite in February, 
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^ The quantity of stock here stated to run pear acre; 
iaay appear great to many persons : some may be 
disposed to doubt the facts. Every possible pre- 
caution to ascertain them has been taken ; and to 
speak with as much accuracy as can be, where we 
ate to reason on an average, My wish was not to 
. deceive myself; I trust it is not in my nature wil- 
fully to deceive others. The Ryland sheep, alluded 
toj were summered at 2rf. each per week, by my 
own tenant that season ; we knew tile fact to be 
correct, which he has repeatedly confirmed by de- 
claring, that it was the exact average rate per acre. 
In the marsh, such a stock, in point of numbers, 
of fat and store sheep, has been carried this season, 
as would be found almost to exceed belief. The 
fatting wether hogs and draft store ewes, which 
must be, to make the most of them, kept a* high 
as fat sheep, amounted to more than four per acre, 
during the six summer months; the store ewes 
•mounted to more than two per acre, and were 
large, strong South Down ewes, of Mr. Etman's 
blood, in all more than six per acre, besides refuse 
lambs, Ac. and nothing could exceed their proof. 
In the winter of 1800, the vale estate carried, from 
the beginning of September to the first week in 
June, 700 store sheep, about 250 lambs included, 
on one hundred acres of pasture land, of which 
uxty were indifferent, and forty as good pasture 
land as could be seen: the ground carried more 
atock; probably from the mode of depasturing. 
Where sheep work in the fold, they must run in 
large lots ; and some loss per acre in the stocking 
may be incurred, because the profit of the fold is 
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great; but where folding is not practised, and the 
country much enclosed, sheep should be stocked in 
small parcels, thin on the ground, and frequently 
changed ; the land thereby is not stained, and one 
lot follows another in perpetual succession. Every 
judge of stock knows, the value of change, even, 
occasionally, into wotae keep. It is our fixed 
belief, that we can carry six and a half Rylands* 
or half Rylands, per acre, on land (free of any 
local consideration) worth one guinea and a half 
per acre, with the help of some turnips and pease- 
haulm in the dead winter months ; and that with 
judgment in the manner of stocking we shall neither 
push them beyond their growth, nor make them 
meat for the butcher, but shall maintain them in 
healthy store state. On the same land, and under 
the same circumstances, we can carry four South 
Downs, or their cross, and somewhat more per 
acre. If our Ryland ewes will fat to twelve 
pounds per quarter, our South Downs will reach 
nearly eighteen; the rate of stock per acre will 
therefore be found the same in proportion to the 
size. 41 The quantity of good mutton and wool per 
acre must be the only test of good or bad manage-* 
ment; it is on the, increased stock of South Downs, 
which his estate in Norfolk now carries, that Mr. 
Coke prides himself. A noted husbandman from 
Nottinghamshire is said to have declared, that he 
never before saw an estate so stocked. 

" The South Down Stock, which is now reared on 
a farm of the Duke of Bedford, called Maulden, 

* The wethers of each breed will be, of course, some pounds 

heavier per quarter. * 
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in Bedfordshire, the nature of the land considered, 
will be found to exceed that, which belongs to 
myself. A very few years ago, great part of this 
estate was wild unproductive heath/ valued at 
2*. 6(2. per acre. A Norfolk farmer was invited to 
take it, but declined any engagement, at any price. 
Four hundred acres of it have been broken up. Its 
situation was such as to preclude all extra manure, 
therefore the estate is making itself by the sheep- 
fold. It now carries 400 breeding South Down 
ewes ; the stock amounts to 1200, and the fat sheep 
finished on the same ; there remain about 150 acres 
only of heath to break up, at which time the estate 
will c*rry 1600 sheep. The South Down stock is 
large in size, and of the first rate quality ; the land 
cannot now be valued at more than ten shillings, 
*nd the stock three per acre, winter and summer. 
We should rejoice to* see any improvement more 
substantial or more beneficial than this ; for it is to 
be remembered, that in proportion as the sheep 
stock increases, heavier and better crops of corn 
will be grown. The average of South Down store 
stock on Mr. Elman's pastures atGlynde, he asserts 
to be four per acre. As his sheep are of tbe largest 
size, this rate of stocking will be found exactly 
similar to our own. He could not afford to starve 
his own sheep; because they are too valuable to 
make the difference of feed of the slightest conse- 
quence. 

*' The question having of late been repeatedly 
asked, what proportion of the Merino blood it 
would be advisable to bring into the South Down 
fcreed with advantage? My answer has been, one 

6 
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quarter, only, provided the outward ambiance and 
character of the South Down is intended to be pre- 
served ; the Ryland being a white faced frheep, as- 
similates with .the Merino more 7 readily, and will 
bear one half, or even more." 

" Mr. Lasteyrie say*, that a Merino flock came 
into Sweden, in 1783 ; thai from the year 1740, to 
the year 1780, a bounty df 75 per cent, was al- 
lowed to those who sold fine wool; in 1780, these 
bounties were reduced to 15, and in 1786, to 18 
percent; /md in 1792, being no longer deemed 
necessary to encourage this breed, /they ceased. In 
1764, Sweden possessed 65,369 Merino sheep, of 
the pure blood, and 23,384 of the mixed blood ; 
since that period they have constantly increased in 
number, in spite of the difficulty occasioned by the 
length of winter, and severity of the climate. That 
the Merino sheep preserve, in Sweden, their pris- 
tine form ; that the fleeces have lost nothing of 
their equality of length, their elasticity and fine 
quality of pile; that their weight continues as great 
as in Spain ; that he has seen Merino rams, whose 
fleeces weigh 13 poufids each ; and that, when sea- 
soned to the climate, and properly fed he has seen 
them larger and finer sheep than in Spain. Upper. 
Saxony, he says, is the country next to Sweden, 
where the introduction of the Merino is of the 
longest date; and it is in Saxony where this natu-* 
ralizatipn has met with the most marked success, 
and produced effects the most beneficial: the native 
breeds have, by a mixture of Merino blood, pro- 
fited in an equal degree. The first importation was 
in 1765 ; the next in 1778. Mr. Lasteyrie says, he 
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has seen many different flocks, and ha* found the 
pure Merino, as well as some mixed breeds, pro* 
ducing wooE ef the fiist quality ; indeed the sheep* 
walks of fouowiy a*eatthife moment more produc- 
tive than any other species of husbandry ; and thai 
the wbol sells at three jtimes the price (une valeur 
triple stud&ssusj.of the wools of the country. Saxony 
rears tbo*t l,a00,©Oft;sheep, of which 90,000 are 
Merinos, and the mixed breed. >■ 

" They were introduced into Prussia by Frederic 
II. in th£ year 1786. Some of these distributed 
oyer the Country; from mismaitagenent and gross 
neglect, have degenerated and died; others he has 
seen Which preserve their pristine qualities. 

cc In Denmark, and in various parts of Germany, 
Mr. Lasteyrie has seen thifc rtuce of sheep always 
prospering, if well treated; and in this, and in every 
other country, degenerating from want of food, 
and neglect '; always/ however, doing as well as the 
native breeds in t&e sftme keep, fend, in some cases,' 
better ; tiiot thfe more regular and ample the supply* 
of food is, whether of grass or green vegetables, 
the heavier and finer will be the fleece — the larger 
in sirc and mote perfect in shape will the sheep 
be. He strongly recommends housing ; but adds, 
that foiil, close sheep-cots are injurious, that a free 
circulation of air is always ibund beneficial, and 
that this breed of sheep suffers more from heat than 
from cold. This doctrine has^betri repeatedly con- 
firmed by'our practice at home ; that they will get r 
fat as qtiiek as any indigenous breed, it* any country, 
and have done so wherever a comparison has*been 
made.** 
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" The wool of some pens of wethers, as well as 
•we hogs, were valued at the request of the judges; 
and from the adjudication of the prizes it is obvious, 
that this important part of the produce of our 
sheep did not pass unnoticed. 

s. d. 
No. 1. Wilts wool 1 6 

2. Ellman South Down ditto . . . 1 11 

3. Woburn ditto . 2 

4. Maulden ditto 2 1 

5. Runciman ditto 2 1 

6. Smith ditto ,22 



SPANISH CROSSES. 

1st. With Ryland. 
2d, With South Down. 

€€ The first we consider as the finest hair ; but 
being more elastic we think it has less of the dis- 
tinguishing character of Spanish wool than the 
second. 

" Daniel Lloyd. 

€t George Wansey." 

"It must not be supposed that the average value 
of the wool of each flock will be equal to the above 
prices ; the sheep were drawn out with an attention 
to this particular point, and it is probable the price 
will be found to exceed by two-pence per pound, 
the prices which each flock-master will obtain. 
We -are induced to throw out this hint, lest any 
person should think his produce undervalued, and 
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thereby overgtand his market. There is strong 
reason to believe, that the mamifacturers have, for 
three years past, maintained , a trade, which de- 
mands both skill and capital, on very indifferent 
terms; and that their profits, notwithstanding' 
cloths have risen within the last four months li. 6d. 
per yard, are scarcely seven per cent ; , a return 
wholly inadequate to the risk and trouble incurred. 
As We have heretofore resisted the wanton attacks 
of the trade on our endeavours to increase and im- 
prove the breeds of short-wool sheep; so again, 
motives of justice, as well as interest, dictate to us, 
that if too high a price is set on the raw article, 
and an adequate profit does not belong to the ma- 
nufacturer, it may cease to be manufactured alto- 
gether. 

"The half South Down and Spanish wool was 
declared to be worth four shillings per pound ; but 
taking into consideration the immense profit we 
draw from these fleeces at three shillings per pound, 
the quantity materially increased, and quality a» 
materially improved, we shall content ourselves 
with such prices for the wool as will enable others 
to draw their share of profit from it when sent forth 
manufactured. 

" These efforts to improve the wools of Great 
Britain by every possible means, originated in a 
fear,. that the Merino wool might, through the 
influence of France, either be denied to 'us wholly, 
or might come so fettered by duties and intermediate 
charges, as would paralyze our manufactures, if 
not wholly destroy our trade. We have incurred, 
the sneers of thousands by such fears ; an edict to 
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tMstfiect has at length passed; a W**ly JdurMf, 
^nell informed, in general, of whit is passing on 
Hie Continent, says, in it* Number of March Stir, 
18M* " Our dealers in Spanish wool have, to their 
M great surprise, found that there exists in Spain art 
c f edkk, prohibiting the exportation of vtool, eawept 
* it be mid to Frenchman — and we betieve, units* 
*5 it be shipped Jfrst to fivnee oho." 
. " If. this edict has passed, the most flippant aa4 
sanguis* speculator amongst us eannort construe it 
otherwise than as a measure most hostile to omf 
trade; we regent that it is so, hut we draw conso- 
lation from, the contents of the foregoing pages, 
which deal out, not opinion, but facts ; Which go 
to prove, that this Mow at our national prosperity, 
like every other/ may be warded off — that it nfray bu 
defeated by the spirited exertions of the landed in- 
tutist; that we may, in spite of the world, produce 
this treasure on our native soil. 

" This subject has, at last, excited a more than 
common interest, and numberless questions are asked 
as to the return or profit per acre, on clothing or 
fine wool ; this will depend on the nature of th* 
keep ; if sheep are to run on pasture land only 
during the whole year, so much will depend on tha 
nature of the seasons, that no fixtfd value, or specific 
gate of stock, can well be given. If a large portion 
of this grass is to be kept trained up for winter, and 
the season be not favourable, autumn rains followed 
quickly by frost, will kill very much of the fog- 
gage, and the sheep will consequently be very hard 
driven for food from Candlemas to the next shoot 
of grass, however late that may be. The quantity 
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indeed* of stock to be carried per acre/ as well as 
their health and goad condition, must be in pro* 
portion as there is more or less produce; and on the 
competent and regular supply of food the growth 
of good wool wholly depends. South Down store 
ewes, at three pounds a fleece, and at one shilling 
and ten pence per pound, will pay five and six 
pence per fleece; which, at six and a half sheep 
per acre in good upland pasture for seven months, 
and five months in turnips at the rate of fourteen or 
fifteen per acre, will pay thirty-eight shillings or 
two pounds per acre. Ryland, ditto, two pounds 
and a quarter a fleece, and two shillings and two 
pence per pound, untrinded ; nine sheep per acre, 
turnips in the same proportion as above, will pay 
two pounds three shillings and ten-pence halfpenny 
per acre. South Down and Merino ewes, of the 
half blood, at four pounds a fleece clean washed 
and at three shillings a pound, will amount to 
twelve shillings each fleece, which, at seven and a 
half per acre for seven months, amount to four 
pounds ten shillings per acre for the pasture land, 
with turnips for winter keep. The store ewes of 
Ryland and Merino half blood, at ten per acre for 
seven months, and turnips in proportion as above, 
at three pounds and a quarter each fleece, at three 
shillings and two-pence per pound, or ten shillings 
and three-pence halfpenny a fleece, amounts to 
six pounds ten shillings and five-pence per acre. 

" Doubts have arisen as to the possibility of any 
return, such as this, to be had from wool. What 
then will be said of the pure Merinos ? Why, that 
their fleeces have never been sold at less than one 

vol, i. . Ee 
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guinea each; that the weight averages more th** 
six pounds each, in the yolk ; that on the above 
allowance of pasture for seven months, and turnips 
in aid of that pasture, the return shall he ten gui- 
neas per acre. Mr. Lastejrie says, that a ram was 
shewn last year at Rambouillet, whose fleece 
weighed sixteen pounds; that some other flocta 
have given fleece of the same weight; and a table 
which he has given, demonstrates, that the ave- 
rage weight of the Merino fleece is from seven to[ 
eight pounds each, in the grease ; setting the price 
at three shillings per pound only, the fleece becomes 
worth more than one guinea; if it were necessary 
to bring additional proof of a statement which is 
known to be correct, we are ready to allot some 
acres of ground to this purpose, and again to prove 
the fact: but as the proportion of stock, both of 
the mixed breeds and pure Merino, with the parent 
stock of South Down and Ryland sheep is well 
ascertained, we have, and can have, nofurtherdoubte 
on the subject : the wools from each sort actually 
will weigh these weights (and we have more thaa 
proved it, regard, being had to the scanty growth of 
wool last spring, ) and they have actually sold for 
these prices, which are still considered by the trade 
as moderate. We are not now stating a return 
always to be made under careless and bad manage- ' 
ment, but what can be made, if every attention be 
paid. Few can form a calculation how much the 
water meadows in Hampshire and Wiltshire pay 
per acre when they are hurdled off in cuts, and fed * 
by couples in the spring months; the scarcity of 
4ieep at that season of the year, and its value, en- 
force the necessity of thrift; every blade of grass \m 
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then of consequence, and the* profit made of these 
meadows wonderftil. We r^ftain from any compa- 
rison between the profits of long and short Wool: 
40 tiircolnahire tad Leicestershire land if Lincoln 
And Leicester wool be grown/' 
4 Before I proceed with the extracts from Mr* 
Ifcrtley's work, I shall lay before my readers an ac- 
count of the produce in wool and meat of some sheep 
#f my Ix>*d Sowmine^ with which hk Lotdship 
hets feronred me. 

Account of Lord Somervittes Sheep andfFbpi, &c. 
Kevcmhr 9. 180^-30 fleeces, from h$l£ BylanoVan4 half Sp^sh 
: jtated of staey weighing 961b. which when washed and sorted, 
were as foMow*: 
' lb. 

89 R 
6 8 F 

P * T - 

96 



The above when scoured and sorted were reduced to 

63 6 R 89 R 

4 10 F 63 6 R 

# T ' 



25 10 lost in the operation 
(8 I of scouring. 

47ib. of the R. when woaded and manufactured, produced 28f lb. 
ef navy blue cloth, the remaining 161b. 6ozs. of the R. when ma* 
nufactured made %$ yards of uniform white K$ rseym? »• 
, j M^" i i«»ia-iiJ^mi 

Six sheep were clean washed and shorn at Plaislow in Essex. 

lb. OM. 

|fc 1. Merino ewe produced of wool 4 O 

'u % 4 half South Down $ S 

J. half Ryland wether 5 8 

4. half ditto ditto 5 1 

'" Si2 
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lb. ou. 
Kb. 5. half South Down, ditto .... 5 * 
, 6. half ditto ditto ditto .... 4 12 



30 Q*Sr.*&porlkj£*& 



The following sheep came direct from Spain, their fleece* 
were much fouled on board ship, and with their journey through 
Spain. 

20fleeces washed, scoured, and sorted, weighed 104te. in the grease 
or yolk— produced 34£ yards of brown cloth, 7 quarters foil breadth 
wide, independent of coarse wools otherwise employed. 
.The following three lots of Merino wool yielded as under i } 

lb. ou. 
15 fleeces weighed, in the grease .... 82 O 

fSt 1? *1L 

Scoured twice orer 47 4<f 13 OF. 

I 2 8 T. 

47 4 

15 fleeces weighed, in die grease .... 76 

f 30 O OR. 

8coui«d ♦ 39 4<{4* 8 OF. 

I 4 li I 



39 4 
10 fleeces weighed in the grease ..♦. S3 



21 12 OR. 

Scoured ».••*..*.. 29 4«f 6 8 OF. 

T. 



f 21 12 

J 6 8 

t i O 



39 4 

N. B. The 40 fleeces weighed 2 1 lib. in the grease, which were 
scoured down to 1 15£lb. which averages 5$ib. each fleece; which at 
5s. 6d. the lb. for the whole R. F. and T. makes the total value 
of them «g31 12s. Gd. 

These fleeces were selected as the lightest and least valuable* 
and those last imported wasted the most* They were maau&cttir 
red into black cloth. 
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Mr. King, carcase batcher of Newgate market, killed and sold 
the four following sheep for Lord Somerville in,18(H;„tWf 
weights were as folloifsr- 

tike. ° dead. fat. *kin. 

m&l.b&9dtf&T)own\*t<mc. lb. ou. Ib.ozs. Jb.ou. Ut.au 

Sheer. J 18 Oorl44 10-85 0-14 0-15 

2. ditto, ditto, ditto . . 18 1-145 0- 86 0- 15 0- 16 

3. ditto, Ryland ditto 156-126 0-76 0-10 0-14 
* i.Mitto, *tto* ditto 15 0-120 -68 0^14 0-14 » 

Total ..567 315 

- Hie four carcases sold for.... .:.. £9 lS 

, Thefour skins a«dfct,&c 3 13 



12 17 3 
.O i 



Cr.forexpenceinkimngandsali .i r ...^... 

J012 12 3 
Theaboye4 sheep were altogether grass fed, without any ©a cake. 



The following is the dip of 1805 : 
No. 6. old rams very handsome and fine. 
lb. 02S, 

No. 2 10 12' 

4 10 

11 ...... 9 ** 

16 & 12 

J8- 9 4 



20 



8 2 



SI ...... 7 8 

« ...... 7 6 

23 6 8 

24 7 6 

25 7 13 

26 6 8 

&7 ...... 7 '8 

28 9 

29 6 4 

The Merino ewe, hog cut 6 4 

The half Rylandhog .... 4 4 

The old Merino ewes ,. . 6 4 



1 



AH the above are fy the yolk 
or grease. 
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ftfcttlfe^: • " It has bee* Mentioned, ttty* that ^ti- 
tleman, as an otyection to the introduction df Spanish 
sheep, that comingfroma muck warmer climate, thejr 
Would uWt Ttfell ending the i Adetnencies of mir winr 
jters, without a laborious aftd expensive mode of toa- 
%agemfeHttogiHtFdeg%it>#tth«effNA8 *f them, ^vkick 
after all could not be generally adapted, by reason 
of various loc&l impediments. 

u In point of fact, this ehj/kdsitim seekis mot . to 
apply in the slightest degree; on the contrary, from 
tbfe experience I have had* (mad I inragioe it Would 
be confirmed by all those who have had opportuni- 
ties of sknil^r experieace) I cannot but conclude, 
they are hardier, and patswer our winter with fewer 
accidents than the general bledb of English; fibtgp. 

« The small stock t)f mitite, abbttt fifty in num- 
ber, were exposed in a bleak Situation, on ground 
considerably elevated, throughout the whole of the 
winter 1801, with snotv at limes on the ground, 
without any shelter or totertyhatever, there having 
been no sheds or buildihg of any kind on the pre- 
mises, and yet I lost birt a single lamb, and that ip 
the birth. 

" This is matter of fact, but the reamn too seems 
Obvious. In tone instance, a*i animal with a carcase 
comparatively large, is defended only with 3-flb. 
of loose set hairy wool, lightly floating with every 
gust of wind, and readity admitting to the body 
the various inclemencies of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. In the other, a catcase of about half the 
weight or volume, is enveloped with about dfciiMfe 
€be weight of clothing, which taken tegpther, 
would be four-fold the defence of the other; the 
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coat also m clofec and compact, at to be completely 
impervious to the vicissitudes of the weather, to 
which a %ott of cemented crust always adhering to 
the surface of the coat of these, not a little conbri- 
bates." 

** I beg leave to submit, as a probable conjecture, 
hereafter to be more fully appreciated, that the tem- 
perature of Britain, particularly to the race of fine 
woolled Spanish sheep> (for in Spain there ire 
coarse woolled breeds ) is more congenial than Spain 
itself. / 

"It is known that nothing is more oppressive 
to sheep than any excessive heat ; as well as the re- 
lief they experience in the rammer season when de- 
prived of their fleeces ; and the rapid progress m 
condition they subsequently manifest. May not 
one of the primary objects, in removing the Spanish 
flocks to be depastured on the summits of their 
mountains in the summer season* have been to re- 
lieve them from the oppressive heats of their plains ? 
It is also well ascertained, that even ih Sweden, 
flocks descending from sheep imported from Spain 
♦about a century ago, continue to preserve their ori- 
ginal purity in every respect. 

" But we need not resort to conjecture, 6r to 
foreign instances : in our own country all things 
rise in proof. 

" It appears from thq l$st Report of the State of 
his Majesty's Flock of Fine Woolled Spanish Sheep, , 
that in the opinion of competent judges, the 
flock has been progressively Improving from the 
first introduction 6f Merino sheep into this country 
in the year 17S7 ; and that there is every reason to 
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believe it is still improving, insomuch 4batia affefy < 
few yelfrs it will equal, if not excel, the very beet 
piles that have hitherto been imported into tfcis 
kingdom ; and that it is probable no pile in Spain * 
throws out so small a proportion of F's and T's. 
That the prime, or R wool, of the ewe flock 1803,- 
sold at 6s. 9d. per pound, and that of the mini: 
at 6s. 64. 

" That the unwashed fleece of a ram descending 1 
from his Majesty's flock, belonging to Mr. Toilet^ 
a Gloucestershire gentleman, weighed lllb. l£az»~ 
and that he refused %n offer of 200 guineas for such 

With regard to the crossing of breeds, particu- 
larly with the Spanish : ts Doctor Parry bp well 
exemplified the advantages of this improvement, in . 
It Treatise of his, published by Mr. Cruttwell, 1800v 
and in which, I have reason to believe, the. advaa-» 
tages suggested will be found on the strictest inves- 
tigation by no means to exceed the limits of actual 
experience. 

" Lord $omerville, in the year 1802, disposed of 

* 
* Mr. Toilet sold the following fleeces in the yolk, to people 
who came to his house, and upon very easy terms. 
lb. ozs. 

No. % 12 4 

2. ..' 11 3 

.3. • 9 14 

■'•••• ■ *. d. £ s. d. 

33 5 at 3 2 per lb. 5 5 fr 



Kve rams' wooj — 37 at 4 3 7 17 3 

Five cot rams washed 31 10 at 4 3 ...... 6 15 3 

£\9 M. S 
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hi§ flefcces to a woolstapler at (he following prices, 
vie. ' % 
* Ryland fleeces . . is. 2d. per lb. or ^26 per pack. 

Half Spanish and7 " ' 

half Ryland. J 3 2 ™ . 

South Down fleeces 1 10 22 

Half Spanish and7~ n „ 

half South Down V ~~ 

Being an advance of 1$. per pound, or ^18 per 
pack, on wool of the first cross ; besides which, the 
fleeces of the admixture had gained a full pound in 
weight each, beyond those of the original ewes. 

f < In the same year I had twelve ewes shorn ; the 
fleeces weighed together 78lb. or 641b. per fleece 
on the average. These sheep descended from Wilt-, 
shire ewes, carrying fleeces of about Sjlb. only ; 
but by many repeated crossings, (the first and se- 
cond by his Majesty's ram) the descendants now 
approach very near to the entire Spanish blood ; 
evinced also by the following circumstances : 

" Like ewes of the Spanish breed, they are horn • 
less ; whereas Wiltshire ewes, as well as rams, are 
well known to be horned sheep. 

** The fleeces are close compact ; equal in weight 1 
with the Spanish, and with them carry the same 
general exterior appearance. 

" In weight of carcase they are nearly similar to 
the Spanish. 

€€ The quality of the wool has been estimated, 
by competent judges, to be equal to the Spanish." 

t€ I have made trial of the cross with Welsh ewes, 
and therefore can state, that a shearling ewe of the 
first cross, got by one of Lord Somerville's ram* 
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produced a fleece weighing upwards of 61b. un-. 
washed, which in a scoured state would be fbM 3lb. 
worth perhaps 6s. per pound, or 18*.; much more 
than the value of its carcase as a store sheep. It* 
dam fatted would riot exceed 8 or 9lb. per quarter, 
carrying a fleece of about Hlb. The offspring is 
now the property of an intelligent member of the 
Society;* and this breed is so much a favourite With 
him, that he has lately purchased some additional 
Welsh ewes to constitute part of his interbreeding 
flock/* 

" I rather regret that hitherto I have had no op- 
portunity of making trial with very' large sheep, 
such as the Lincoln, &c. I conjecture the fleece 
of the first cross would greatly exceed that of the 
ewe, and am persuaded the value of the wool per 
pound would be nearly doubled, still preserving 
perhaps a suitable staple as combing wool/* 

" Perhaps it may assist some of our correspondents 
to form an estimate of the expences attending the 
importation of Spanish wool, if I subjoin an ac- 
count of a pile consigned to this country, by the 
well known firm of Francisco de Gorbeay, Sobrinas, 
of Madrid. 

" An Account of a Pile of Wool importedfrom Sparh+ 
with all the expences incident to it % in the time of 

peace. \ 

Arrobas ft, ;# t%L 

Neat wool 2200 I64. 

Skim ditto ........ 75 

Lamb's ditto 276 

^ H * ■ ■ "M i 

Afrobas 2551 16-j- 
• The Rev. B„ Richardson. 
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- - it«it# Jkfrr. 

Al 115 rials ofvMiOn pat turrebas 280,632 80 

248 4ay '* wages to receiv- 

«re,at 8 runs . .. . ... 944 

Making great and small 
* -tags, «triag, piling and 

Mdpilmg, pressing the 
i bags ef wool in the dirty 

state and rolling them 358 
24 day $ to factor of receiv- 
ing 15 run ......... . 360 

Carriage to wash house and 

wine to carriers » 191 26 

Gift at commencement and 

conclusion, tobacco,, 

wine, removing the low 

sorts washed, duty of 

Vudoris candles ...... 546 2 

Washing factory, 20 days 

wages, at 15 run .... 300 6 
Cleaning arrohas 932, at 

7*rs «.* 6,990 6 

46 small bags of double 

maraga, at 10 rs. .... 460 
194 bags exhausted in 

packages for wool 116 
In bandages .♦..%. 58 
In canal field, &c. 20 

Bags 194 152,910 

Carried over 293,742 24 
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Rims Mrs. Runs Mrs. 

Brought over 893,742 24 

2 per cent. comm. on purchase and ek. &,874 SO 

i i ■ i . 

290,619 27 
Deducted for bad wool 366 

Eons 899,253 27 

t i 
Rim# Jtfr*. 

299,252 27 which at 37+ jf 3,229 4 ^ 

Carriage 46 bags lambs" 
wool from Pedrazah . . 4,477 17 

Duties paid agent of pro 

prietors on lambs' wool 5,765 23 

Duties paid agent of pro- 
prietors on 116 bags 
wool 43,561 

Charges and carriage to 

Berverana 4,473 26 

Shipping 117 bags, at -J- 

rial per bag • . 87 25 

Loading, weighing, mark- 
ing, and enlarging, at 
Sirs... 499 17 

Thread and wrapper ... . 132* 

Public weight duty of 162 
bags, at ^ rial 81 

Consulado duty of 117 
bags, at 2£- rs. , 292 17 

^ ; Carried over jf 3,229 4 10 
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: Runs Mrt, & s. d. 

*;? Brought np 3,829 4 10 

Warehouse of 162 bags, 

^at lriai* 162 

Coram, on ditto, at 7£ rs. 1,215 



57,657 28 

- At 40 per dollar 638 1 9 

Insurance 2 guineas on 

4*4,000 ... ^84 

Average freight and pri- 
mage, 10$. per hag . . 67 10 f * 

Landing and all charges of 

warehouse 26 

Brokerage 4- per cent, in 
London on ^£4,600 . . 23 

— 200 10 

i 

Total of costs and expences . . ^4,067 16 r 7 



" The arroha of Spain is equal to about 24#. 
English avoirdupois ; and 1051b of Spain is equal 
to about lOOjb, English. 

€€ The immense loss on the import of foreign 
wool will be seen by the preceding account. In- 
dependently of the loss by fraud, the commission, 
and charges on the washing only, amount to up- 
wards of' 64. per cent, and the subsequent duties 
and charges, including shipping and insurance, 
and the various articles detailed, are an increase or 
the original cost of no less than 25 per cent' 1 
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Mr. King, who k a very opulent carcase but- 
chel in Newgate Markets and a very considerable 
glazier likewise, assures me, that the cross wbtek 
he has seen, between the Merino, and South Down, 
has proved to be most valuable in point of carcase; 
and so delicate in the wool, that nothing short of 
the pure Spanish, could Tie with it. He has hkd 
tome of the pure Merino breed at turnips and at 
grass in his marshes all the winter oepposite Wool* 
wich, which have been free from internal disease, 
or foot-rot, and have thriven extremely well ; he 
has not the smallest doubt of their proving a great 
acquisition. The fleeces of some of these were 
put into my hands to be scoured> washed, and 
sorted; and although they were too high dried, and 
not otherwise well managed/ because they were re- 
duced from 37-j-lb. the original weight of them, 
to 13lb., whereas the R's, F's, and T's taken to- 
gether, if they had been treated as the other fleeces 
were, would have averaged full 4-j-lb. or 13-j-lb. the 
three fleeces, and were valued at 6s. the pound. 

As to the flavour of the mutton, a noble lord 
did me the honour to send me a joint of one, which 
although it was sent a distance of near S00 miles; 
proved to be in the opinion of some good judges, 
who partook of it, of most exquisite flavour, full 
of a rich juice, as tender as the most delicate lamb, 
and very far superior to any South Down mutton 
that is killed in this part of the county. 

To prove farther how fat even a South Down 
sheep may be made, I recollect one that was bred 
by Mr. George Wheeler, of Brixton Causeway, 
which was fatted by Robert Tupp, Esq. of Hohn 

* 8 
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dftn Green, in Middlesex* and killed in 1904, by 
H4r. Waktttter, carcase butcher; in Newgate Mar- 
ket* which at four years old, had 5(3 lbs, of fat, 
vjfr,- 29 lbs. t>f loose fat, and S7 lbs. about the kid- 
neys. The wool was also equal to the very belt of 
tLny 8o0th I>ewn in that county. 

It appears from the most indubitable proofs, 
that any wool, be its original quality what it may, 
will be considerably reduced in value, by washing 
it after die sheep is dead; because the water is 
found to thicken it so much, as no subsequent skill 
or operation can remove./ Whereas, when the 
fleece i& washed on the back of the sheep, the na- 
tiiral warmth of the animal's body insensibly dries 
up the humidity of the water; its pristine elasticity 
is recovered in a very short time, and the fleece in 
the interval between washing and • shearing, ac- 
quires its former silkiness and quality; with the 
advantage of being so much purer and cleaner. 
This curious fact is scarcely known to the most in- 
telligent flockrmasters, but is sufficiently proved by 
the daily experience of the woolstapler, and the 
difference between the price of skin-wool and fleece- 
wool. 

DISEASES IN SHEEP. 

,Tkefoot-rot prevails to a great excess in the pa- 
rishes of Horley, Burstow, Charlwood, > and in- 
deed all along that line of country ; and a butcher 
at the former place assured me that the sheep were 
scarcely ever free from it for any length of time, 
owing as be said, io the great degree of humidity 
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prevalent, as well in the inclosed grounds as on the 
commons, indeed they are completely water-locked 
six months at least in every year. The disease is 
attributed to a maggot which eats its way into the 
joint above the foot, and by making an orifice the 
dirt and wet is always getting in, producing first a 
foulness and then putridity, which if not taken in 
time would destroy the foot. As soon as it u dis- 
covered, it is cut out, and bathed with a solution 
of brown spirits, or caustic lime, or butter of an- 
timony, and afterwards bound up. The disease is 
said to be so contagious, that a flock of sound sheep, 
depasturing where the diseased sheep have been, 
will take the infection. 

The scab also prevails in those parishes; for this 
a decoction of tobacco, turpentine, sulphur, and 
verdigris rubbed on he parts affected, or mercurial 
ointment, will effect a cure. 

The rot , or kroncocele is a dangerous disease, evi- 
dently arising from too great humidity in the soil, 
and from noxious weeds and plants, and in some 
seasons prevails to an alarming degree in the low 
and heavy parts of the county, insomuch that many 
sensible farmers have of late years foregone the ad* 
vantages of their dung, &c. on account of this 
cruel malady; instead of which however they ought 
to have set about laying their lands quite dry, and 
having more pasture and less arable. The ranun- 
culus flammula, (the flaitie coloured crow's foot,) 
which always abounds in those moist soils, is thought 
by many to cause the rot. 

The following remedy has been prescribed : Take 
Roman wormwood and Spanish radish, (black,) 
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equal batts/ arid reduce them to a powder; to 2 02s. 
of this powder, add 4ozs. of pounded juniper ber 
fies, 7 or 8 lb. of meslin of oats, &c. a handful of 
salt, and -j-lb/ of common wormwood powder, let 
them be well mixed together, and put them into 
troughs where they can feed on it This quantity 
is sufficient for 100 sheep, and they should havie 9 
dose at Michaelmas, another at Easter, and another 
in June, which, it is said, will cure those which are 
already seized with it, and prevent others from tak- 
ing the disease. Buckbean (menyanthes) is sup- 
posed to have the same effect in curing the disease. 

Tke goitre (hernia gutturis) is a disease in the 
throat which occasions it to swell, and be otherwise 
much inflamed; if not speedily relieved they com- 
monly die in six or eight days. 

The red water is often cured by timely bleeding, 
which some perform in the foot, while others re^ 
commend doing it under the tai?. 

It is strongly recommended by some of our largest 
sheep farmers to bleed sheep a few days before 
they are put to clover or tares. It is a practice 
confined to very few. Mr. Ashby always did so. 
Ailing sheep should always be separated from the 
sound. 

As every man who is a sheep farmer breeds or 
keeps them to enrich his farm as well as his pocket, 
so when he draws them out for the fair or the 
market, he commonly takes care not to affix a mark 
en their foreheads indicative of their unsoundness. 
Our buyers, whether they be farmers or dealers, not 
choosing to depend altogether on the asseveration 
of the seller that they are sound, always enquire 

yot. |. F p 
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among strangers from what part of a particular 
county they come, and they proceed to an exami* 
nation of the sheep individually, in the following 
manner: " Placing the head between the legs of 
the examiner, he examines the eye with great cau- 
tion, which ought to be bright and cheerful, the 
white pure and without spot, the strings a bright 
red; his gums also should be red, his teeth white 
and even, the skin on his brisket, as well as on his 
shoulders where there is no hair will be red, his 
skin loose not tough, his wool firm to his body: 
his breath pure and long, and his feet cool. But 
should his eyes be heavy, pale, and spotted, his 
gums and breast white, his teeth yellow and foul, 
his wool separating easily from his body; these are 
indications of unsoundness, and if opened, his belly 
will be found full of water, his fat yellow, his liver 
putrid, and his flesh flabby and waterish. 

The following is the method very ably described 
by Dr. Harrison: When the shepherd determines to 
examine the eyes of a sheep, which ought to be 
done frequently in low moist grounds, and in 
seasons unusually wet, he should place it between 
his thighs, and hold the head with both hands. 
He then proceeds to raise the upper and de- 
press the under eye-lid; by which means the blood 
vessels of the tunica albuginea are brought into 
view. When they are red, and in great numbers, 
the sheep is supposed to be in good health. The 
caruncula lacrymalis, and inner surface of the eye* 
lids, should be as red as the vessels on the eye-balL 
If they are pale, and the veins are in small quanta 
ties, and faint coloured, or livid* the sheep is in a 
debilitated state, or afflicted with the rot.. la all 
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cases, where the blood vessels have entirely disap- 
peared, the mutton is bad. 

1 shall now take the liberty to lay before my rea- 
ders a few passages from Dr. Harrison's Enquiry ia 
the Rot in Sheep; which work I most strongly re- 
commend to the attention of the numerous persons 
who are interested in that very important subject. 

Dr. HarrisorCs History of the Rot in Sheep. 

t€ When in warm, sultry, and rainy weather, 
sheep that are grazing on low and moist lands, 
feed rapidly, and some of them die suddenly, there 
is reason to fear that they have contracted the rot. 
This suspicion will be further increased, if a few 
Weeks afterwards the sheep begin to shrink, and 
become flaccid in their loins. By pressure about 
the hips at this time, a crackling is sometimes per- 
ceptible. Now, or soon afterwards, the eoimte* 
nance looks pale, and upon parting the fleece, the 
skin is found to have exchanged its vermilion tin* 
for a pale red; and the wool is easily separated 
from the pelt. As the disorder advances the skin 
becomes dappled with yelltfw, or black spots. About 
this tiflae, the eyes lose their lustre, and become 
white and pearly, from the red vessels of the tunica 
adnata, and eye-lids being contracted or entirely 
obliterated. To this succeeds debility and emacia- 
tion, which increase continually till the sheep die; 
or else ascites, and perhaps general dropsy, super- 
vene, beforfe the fatal termination. These symp- 
totbs are rendered more severe, by an obstinate 
purging, which comes on at an uncertain period 
of the disorder. In the progress of the compkinty 
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sheep become what the graziers call chockered, i. e. 
affected with a swelling under the chin, which 
proceeds from a fluid contained in the cellular 
membrane, under the throat. 

" In five or six days after contracting the rot, 
the thin edge of the small lobe of the liver becomes 
of a transparent white or bluish colour, and this 
spreads along the upper and lower sides, according 
to the severity of the complaint. Sometimes it 
does not extend more than an inch from the mar- 
gin. In severe castes the whole peritoneum invest- 
ing the liver is diseased ; and then it commonly as- 
sumes ah opaque colour, interspersed with dark red 
lines or patches. The upper part of the liver is 
sometimes speckled like the body of a toad, to which 
it is said to bear a striking resemblance : round the 
ductus communis choledochus, and hepatic vessels, 
a jelly-like matter is deposited, which varies ac- 
cording to the severity of the attack, from a table 
spoonful, or less, to five or six times that quantity; 
.Upon boiling, the liver loses its firmness, and sepa- 
rates into small pieces in the water, or remains soft 
and flaccid. 

€t Several graziers and butchers, with whom I 
have conversed at different .times, having observed 
that sheep are much disposed to feed during the 
first three or four weeks after being tainted, omit 
no opportunity of producing it to increase their 
profits. When the first stage is over, flukes begin 
to appear in the pori biliarii, the ductus communis 
eholedocus, and in the gall-bladder. At first, the 
quantity of these creatures is small; but as the di§- 
-ease advances, they increase, and before death, are 
often very numerous. In the last part of the com- 
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}>laint, they are sometimes to be found in the sto- 
fnach, as well as in the intestines and liver. This, 
like the visceral disorders of the human body, may 
terminate in resolution— neflfysipn— suppuration, or 
ppj&rw*, 

1st. * f The complaint is said to terminate in re- 
solution, when the inflammatory action goes off, 
without destroying the state and texture of the 
parts. However, I am strongly inclined to believe, 
that every considerable inflammation in the human 
i>ody, and in other animals, although it ends in re- 
solution, leaves behind it some remains, which may 
be discovered by an experienced anatomist. When 
the vessels are thrown into inflammatory actioi* for 
a few days only, effusion commonly takes place, 
and the coats become thicker, and assume a buffy 
colour. These changes in the sanguinary systen* 
often ^continue through life, and Jay the foundation 
of many chronic and incurable disorders. Sheep 
that recover frpnj the rot, exhibit very different ap^ 
pearances after death, according to the severity of 
the attack; but the taint is seldom or never entirely 
r/emovied. I was desired, within these few dayp, to 
look at the liver of an old ewe, that died fat, and 
contained fourteen pounds of suet in her body. 
The back p^rt of the small lobe was dappled with 
whitish spots j the coats of the ductus communis 
|uid pori biliarii were considerably thickened, and 
more solid than usual.. In colour, they resembled 
the human aorta in old people, and were full of 
flukes: in other respects, the liver appeared to be 
sound and natural. The butcher asserted, that the 
variegated appearance fmd altenttfoq in the dupts. 
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were occasioned by a slight taint of long standing; 
which had not been considerable enough to disorder 
the economy, or impair the health of the animal, 
sufficiently to prevent its feeding. 

2dly. " When sheep die suddenly in the first 
stage of the disorder, an effusion of serum, or of 
wheyish coloured fluid, may be commonly disco- 
vered in the cavity of the abdomen, and then the 
peritoneum surrounding the liver is generally co- 
vered with a membrane or coat of coagulable lymph. 
This form of the rot has been frequently confounded 
with the resp or red water, though it differs from 
the latter disorder, in the colour of the effused liquid, 
in being much less disposed to putrefaction, and in 
several other particulars. 

Sdly. t€ Abscesses in the liver exhibit another 
termination of this malady. They are seldom con- 
siderable enough to kill immediately; but, in con- 
sequence of the absorption of purulent matter from 
them, the sheep frequently waste away, and die 
hectical or dropsical. When the collections are 
small, sheep will recover sufficiently to bear lambs, 
for three or four seasons, and afterwards become 
tolerable mutton. 

4thiy. " The most common termination is in 
schirri, or what the shepherds call knots in the liver 
I have seen the whole substance of this important 
viscus so full of small roundish lumps, or schirrous 
bodies, that it was difficult to find any sound part 
in it. The first attack is unfortunately so very in- 
sidious, that the disorder is scarcely observable, 
before the animal begins to waste and lose flesh. 
In this advanced state, it is said to labour under 
7 
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the rot or posrritur/e,* from overlooking the com- 
mencement of the disorder. / 

" Hydatides are observed to affect schirrous and 
purulent livers more frequently than others. When 
livers are much diseased, the butchers carefully con* 
ceal them from the public eye. To ipe, it is always 
matter of surprise, to find the mutton saleable in 
these severe cases. It shews, in' an extraordinary 
manner, the accommodating power of living mat- 
ter, which is able to maintain life, and increase 
corpulence, under such unfavourable circumstances* 
Shepherds and breeders, who make it a general rule 
to kill every sheep that becomes indisposed, from 
an opinion that very few of them ever recover from 
any illness, would do well to examine the livers 
and other viscera of slaughtered sheep. By such a 
practice, they would soon be convinced, that sheep 
are able to endure a great deal. I am persuaded, 
that the uniform mortality among them, proceeds 
more from ignorance, or erroneous treatment, than 
the inevitable tendency of their disorders. This 
inquiry would point out in a forcible manner, the 
necessity of encouraging some medical person of 
good reputation, and considerable experience, to 
turn his attention to the numerous maladies of these 
useful animals. The diseases of horses have of late 
years been regularly studied in most parts of Eu- 
rope; but to Britons, surely no veterinary object is 
more deserving of encouragement than the manage- 
ment and health of sheep, with which our un- 
rivalled commerce and national glory are so inse- 
parably connected. ' Les plus grands medecins 

* See Obs. ct Inst sur Its Milad. des Animaux Domestkjuet. 
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doivent rechercher avec soin la cause et Id t^tnheA 
dun mal, qui menace de detruire dee animaux utiles 
k toutes les nations; et principalement & celles 
qui savent employer la laine pour les plus beaux 
©uvrages/ Daubenton." 

"The rot in sheep has been frequently con- 
tracted, in a quarter of an hour, by feeding upon 
marshy or moist lancU, in hot weather, This in* 
formation does not rest upon a single testimony. 
In the county where I reside, most butchers oc- 
cupy some land, and are, in consequence, well qua-* 
lified to discover the causes and early symptoms of 
this disorder. To them it is well known, that for 
a few weeks after being tainted, sheep thrive more 
than at any other period: this complaint is often, 
therefore, purposely induced for the sake of in- 
creased emolument. ' Les moutons qu'on yeut ven- 
due ou consotnmer dans le pays, sont conduits, lors- 
qu'ils approchent du moment de cette destination, 
Sur les paturages qui avoisinent lesetangs, ou sur les 
autres lorsqu'ils sont couverts de la rosee & pendant 
les pluies : on sent que ceux de ces animaux qui 
sont ainsi nourris prennent bientot un embonpoint 
marqu£, mais il est de mauvaise nature, & est uii 
aeheminement a la pourriture.*' — " 

" Many years since, the grandfather of Mr. 
Harrison removed ninety sheep, from a considerable 
distance, to his own residence. On coming near 
to a bridge, which is thrown over the Barling's 
river, one of the drove fell into a ditch, and frac- 
tured its fore»leg. The shepherd immediately took 
it in his arms to a neighbouring Jiouse, and replaced 

* See also Jnstruc. et Observ. sur les Maladies, &c aon. 1790* 
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the limb; Enuring this time, which did not occupy 
.more than one hour, the remainder were left to 
graze in the ditches, and . lane. The flock were 
then driven home, and in a month afterwards, the 
other sheep joined its companions. The shepherd 
.soon discovered that all had contracted the rot, 
except the lame sheep; and as they were never se*» 
parated upon any other occasion, it is reasonable 
.to. conclude, that the disorder was acquired by 
feeding in the road and ditch bottoms." > 

" I could state several more cases, of the same 
kind; but as those which have been related are suf- 
ficiently numerous, and can be attested by respect- 
able witnesses, I do not think it necessary to swell 
the account by further evidence, in support of my 
opinion. From the various circumstances enume- 
rated above, I think I aih justified in attributing 
the rot in sheep, . and other animals, to paludal 
jeffluvia; but with respect to their nature and con- 
stitution, it is very difficult to form any rational 
judgment, as they have hitherto eluded the most 
iubtile and delicate inquiries. It must, however, , 
be admitted, si causa latet vis est notissima; and 
consequently the subject, from its great importance 
to the public, in general, is entitled to a serious inr 
yestigation," 

Prevention of the Rot. 

V It is confirmed by experience, that whenever: 
any place is laid dry by judicious management, it 
peases to occasion the rot.* For my o^n part, I 

* See Letters, &c. selected from the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society, vol. i. p. 341. 
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am acquainted with many sound parishes, whicb* 
during their open state, were so injurious to man, 
and to other creatures, that I cannot sufficiently 
impress upon my readers the importance off effec- 
tual drainage, for the preservation of health. When, 
from circumstances, the land cannot be laid dry, 
during the summer months, it requires to be oc- 
cupied with great caution, since moist grounds arts 
the most prejudicial and dangerous to animal life. 
I have had occasion to observe, that miasmata are 
produced in some way or other by the sun's action 
upon moist ground, and, therefore, when it is weH 
covered with grass, early in spring, we have less 
danger to apprehend, provided we maintain a deep 
herbage, till theiommencement of frosty weather." 

" Mr. Young, of Claxby, is of opinion, that 
when land is well covered with grass, it becomes 
less dangerous to cattle. In 1792, he divided a 
flock of sheep, and placed fifty upon some good 
aftermath, where, in other seasons, the rot had fre- 
quently prevailed. Only this part of his flock 
escaped the disorder, which he attributed to the 
meadow not having been grazed, before it was weH 
covered, and defended from the weather/' 

" Luxuriant pastures seldom rot, unless they be 
eaten bare in hot weather. Whilst the ground is 
well concealed, it is so completely defended and 
protected, that the sun exerts no deleterious effects 
upon it. In the fatal year, so often particularized, 
Mr. Elmhirst, of Bag Enderby, an experienced 
and zealous agriculturist, who occupied two hun- 
dred acres of land in the parish of Croft, near 
Wainfleet, sold all his heavy beasts, and many 
sheep, early in the summer* His pastures were 
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thinly stocked with sheep only, during the rest of 
the year. The rot was extremely destructive in all 
the adjoining pastures, yet in his closes it never ap- 
peared. This exemption from the general calamity 
of his neighbours, he attributed partly to his land 
being always well covered with grass, and partly to 
his grazing during*that summer entirely with sheep* 
In wet weather beasts and horses, by treading the 
ground, leave foot-marks, where the water stagnates, 
and in consequence of it, as he believes, the rot is 
produced. In justice to the testimony of Mr. 
Elmhirst, it may be proper in me to add, that he 
has been an active and judicious cultivator of land 
On a large scale, for a great number of years. Every 
observation of his is therefore; entitled to particular 
attention. 

" I have remarked, that sheep are most liable to 
rot immediately after losing their fleeces; and in the 
month of November, when the cold first begins. 
No rot can be contracted without warmth, or in 
spring, before the sun's influence is become consi- 
derable : but when the disposition is once acquired, 
it can only be subdued by frost, or a long succes- 
sion of cold weather. Gabriel Plats assures us, 
with confidence, derived from the experience of 
seventy-four years, that the only infectious months 
that beget the great rot, are May and June, when 
excessive moistures befal those months.* In a few 
instances, it has appeared in April, when showery 
Weather and great heats have prevailed. In ordi- 
nary years, meadow may be irrigated till May, 
without any injury to the occupier. In doubtful 

* See Boyle'i Works. 
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cases, the generation of miasms will be effectually 
restrained, by continuing a copious and. regular 
watering, till the grass is well grown. The late 
Mr. Bakewell was of opinion, that after May day, 
he could communicate the rot at pleasure, by flood- 
ing, and afterwards stocking his closes, while they 
were drenched and saturated with moisture. la 
Summer, rivers and brooks are often suddeqjy swol- 
len by thunder storms, so as to pass over their bank?, 
and cover the adjacent low lands. In this state no 
injury is sustained during the inundation ; .but when 
the water returns to its former chanijel, copious 
exhalations are produced from the swamps find low 
lands, which are exceedingly dangerous to the 
human constitution, and to several other animals, 
as well as sheep. I formerly mentioned, thstt during 
the summer, Mr. Harrison could give the rot to his 
sheep in a few minutes, by grazing them upon the 
moist soft land, from which the wate? of the 
Barlings had just retired* While there is any cur? 
rent, the sheep will never become tainted, although 
they often wade in search of their food/' 

" When miasmata are once formed, they pre* 
serve their noxious powers and destructive influence 
unimpaired, till the cold weather puts an end to 
their force and activity. In mild seasons, epidemic 
diseases have been known to afflict the human con-! 
stitution, during the greatest part of wiptpr ; and 
the pastures which have once become unsound, are 
only to be recovered by the setting in of fw$t, or ^ 
succession of cold days and nights, < 

fr The autumn and winter of 1799 apd 1300 were 
remarkably mild and warm. At Candlemas time* 
sheep that were pasturing on the fen and common^ 
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Ht Walahingbroiigh, near Lincoln, took the rot, 
and died in the following autumn. No farmer in 
that parish recollected to have suffered at anj other 
time, from the rot in spring, Mr. Thompson of 
Horncastle, informs me, that many years since, his 
brother occupied a low wet close in the parish of 
Hatton, and lost all his sheep, before winter, of th6 
rot. From that time the land remained unemployed 
till about Candlemas. It was then filled with strong 
healthy sheep ; but they were all rotten and many 
of them dead before the following May day. He 
recollects that there was very little frost during that 
winter, and . consequently the effluvia were kept 
alive by the abundance of the herbage. Plats give* 
it, for an infallible symptom, that when bees fail, 
and their hives feel light, a great rot of sheep is to 
be expected; which gives a very seasonable warning 
to bleed the sheep under the eye, or in the mouth, as 
oft as they see occasion in the end of summer, or in 
autumn ; or to accustom those which are suspected, 
to lick salt in troughs, or to take some brine with 
dry food, as they may easily be trained to it by 
gentle degrees ; or to force down a dose of salt, as 
is directed.* 
* " Where necessity requires the pasturage of 
moist grounds in summer or autumn, the shepherd 
ought carefully to remove his flock into a dry s {na- 
tion before the evening, and provide them with' 
corn, and good hay, or green food." 

" It is confidently asserted, that decoctions of 
bitter herbs, with salt, have frequently preserved 
sheep from the rot. Salt is supposed to constitute 

* See Boyle'* Works, vol. vi. p. 35$. 
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a part of Fleet's celebrated nostrum: and wfc know, 
that bitters are deservedly recommended t& prevent 
intermittents, the dysentery, and other disorders, 
which originate from exhalations. 

" In Oxfordshire, Dr. Lower has frequently 
known six or seven spoonsful* of strong brine and 
stale urine, with soot steeped in it, to be given 
with great success. This is done at spring and faU 
of the year, when the dew- is counted most dan- 
gerous. This course of physic is continued eight 
er ten days, or till the sheep eat their meat heartily ; 
and if they were taken in time, there seldom died 
any in a whole flock. For the same purpose, Ellis 
recommends the following medicine in his Practi- 
cal Husbandry : 

<c rfake a peek or better of malt, and mash it as 
though you would brew it into ale or beer, and 
make eleven or twelve gallons of liquor ; then boil 
in it a quantity of shepherd's purse, comfrey, sage, 
plantain, pennyroyal, wormwood, and blood wort; 
add yeast, and afterwards salt to the mixture ; then 
turn the liquor into a vessel. After April comes 
in, give seven or eight spoonfuls to every sheep y 
once in the week, if the weather be wet, and if 
dry, not 30 often/ " 

" It is generally admitted, that ploughed fields 
well laid down with grass seeds, are not in much 
danger for the first two years, After this time the 
herbage gradually declines, and, in consequence of 
it, sheep become liable to the rot." 

€C The injurious effects of marshes and swampy 
districts may therefore be moderated, by planting 
rows of early and late growing trees, to intercept 
the vapours, and supply oxygen to the atmosphere* 
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u I am of opinion, thatthe generation of noxious 
exhalations may be restrained in some -measure bf 
judicious husbandry, and by covering the ground 
with marl or lime. Whether the same abject can 
be effectually obtained by animal manures or other 
means, k a matter concerning which I am not suf- 
ficiently informed ; but since judicious drainage 
constitutes the basis of agriculture, and contributes 
essentially to the preservation of animal life/ I 
would recommend this system to be vigorously pro- 
secuted in all moist situations/' 

" De teutes les maladies qui affectent le mouton 
nulle ne porte plus de prejudice k la laine que la 
pourriture, elle en detruit r adherence et le ressort ; 
en sorte que la toison reste seche et cassante quelque 
soit d'aiUeurs sa beaute et sa finesse. ln$t. et 
Qfa, sur les maladies des animaux domestiques, Anno 
1791/' 

Lord Somerville says, u salt is not given to sheep 
in Prussia, and in Holland; but in Sweden, in 
Saxony, in Silesia, and in France, it is considered 
a most important article, and is strongly recoup 
mended on the same principle as we had before 
laboured to induce it* adoption in these king-* 
doms/' 

Wbol-~ht Lewes fair, July 86, 1803, South 
Down wool sold for 60;. per ted of 32 lbs. 

At Lewes fair, July 86, 1804, South Dowi* 
wool sold for Gfo. per tod. 

My Lord Sheffield sold some on the same day 
for 65;. per tod. 

In 1803, Spanish wool, from 6* 6d. to* 6x. 9d. 
per pound, 
. In 1804, English Merino breed, at 6x M , -i 
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Ohe pound of pure Spanish wool bag bfcS^ &|&ifi 
into 12,800 yards of yarn, by Mrs. Read, of EWey* 
Gloucestershire. 

' Pitch mark wool has been used as a manure for 
wheat; by Mr. Witts, of Ockley, in this county. 

Curtis, in his Flora Londinensis, recommends 
the lady's smock, (cardaminepratense) wild thyme, 
(thymus serpillum) as proper for sheep walks. 
Sainfoin is known to be excellent for them, either 
green or made into hay. They are very fond of 
the ox-eye daisy, (chrysanthemum. ) 
- For the introduction of this great staple the 
woollen manufactory, every farmer an£ every 
clothier with the immediate and ultimate dependants 
on them, have great reason to venerate the name of 
Edward III, ^rho, struck with the flourishing state 
of the Flemish and adjacent [provinces, wisely en- 
deavoured to excite a spirit of industry among his 
own subjects, who, blind to the advantages of their 
situation, and ignorant of the source from which 
opulence was destined to flow into their country, 
totally neglected commerce, and did not even at- 
tempt those manufactures, the materials of which 
they furnished to foreigners. By alluring Flemish 
artisans to settle in his dominions, as weir as by 
many wise laws for the encouragement and regula- 
tion of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen 
manufactures of England, and first turned the ac- 
tive and enterprising genius of his people towards 
those arts which have raised the English to the first 
rank among commercial nations, 

Mr. King, in his Essay on Trade, estimates the 
value of the wool shorn to be ^2,000,000 per an*, 
num. .' It & commuted by a general medium, that 
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file material is imprdved one with another four-fold 
in the workmanship, so that the value of the 
woollen manufacture made here may amount to 
j£8,000,000, this was supposed to be the case about 
the beginning of the last century. If we compare 
this account with the evidence given on passing the 
last wool bill, that the clip of England and Wales, 
amounted annually to about 600,000 packs, or 
144,000,000 pounds weight, which sell at ten-pence 
per pound, and produce ^6,000,000 sterling, and 
if we observe the before-mentioned computation, 
the improved value of the wool thus wrought up 
will produce no less than ^24,000,000, a sum so 
extraordinarily great as to shew the wonderful im* 
provement and increasing prosperity of this coun- 
try, in the course of one century, as nothing can 
be put in competition with it in any other country 
whatever. 

Whatever goods we make up of foreign ma- 
terials, and sell in the markets abroad, all above 
the cost of the materials is clear gain to England; 
in the same manner all our clear returns from the 
plantations which we export are neat profit. 

But where the materials and the manufactures 
too are both our own, as in this instance ' of the 
woollen goods, six millions carried out or exported, 
which is the calculation I have made (not having 
the means immediately to ascertain the fact) when 
the general balance of trade is considered, must be 
esteemed as six millions gained to the kingdom; for 
the return of this exportation supplies our con- 
sumption of foreign goods, which would otherwise 
be bought with money, with some surplus, which 

vol, I. G & 
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surplus ts what must incline tie scale to fara la 
Our fiivour. . 

If therefore under the present state of the agri- 
culture of this country, we can produce a material 
which, as we have seen, can be improved to tht 
value of ^24,000,000 by workmanship, wad that 
too among our own artisans, is it not reasonable t# 
suppose, by inclosing ail the wastes, thai si*c|i 
of them as are calculated for the production of 
wool might be so improved, and that the wool it- 
self may be so advanced in qnality and ^pia&tsty, 
as that the increased amount would be *t x leaet 
£ 36,000,000? I think it is not only probable, but 
it is very possible that in the course of this century* 
the grand total might be improved to ^50,000,00% 
provided there can be a consumption for so large a 
sale. Is not this consideration then sufficient to 
open our eyes to interests so great? And if the 
idea which was entertained by that eminent drane* 
Bishop Burnet, was correct, which I think subse- 
quent experience has proved it to be so, " that 
nature had adapted different countries for different 
manufactures; that cold and moister climates are 
fitter for the working up of wool, because there 
the sun does not exhaust the natural moisture, nor 
knake it brittle, which would render it ill to work, 
and bad to wear," it will perhaps in some measure 
account for our vast superiority and success in the 
manufacture of woollen goods, and ought to be an* 
additional stimulus to us to set about so great aa 
improvement without delay. Lord Verulam, iife 
his Essay on Riches, says, " The improvement of 
*the ground is the most natural obtaining of risbet, 
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feat it ia slow; and yet where tike men of great 
wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches 
texeeedrngly. I knew a nobleman of England, that 
had the greatest audit* of any man in my time: a 
great grazier, a great sheep master, a great timber 
ttan, a great collier, a great corn master, a great 
lead man, and so of iron, and a number of the like 
points of husbandry; so as the earth seemed a sea 
to him in respect of the perpetual importation/ 4 

There are certain regulations ordained by various 
acts of Parliament relating to wool and sheep, and 
is there have beeh a great number of convictions^ 
and very severe fines levied on several formers in the 
counties of Sussex and Kent, this and the last two 
years respecting wool, it would be well for every 
iheep farmet to be possessed of those acts for their 
guidance, as they may unintentionally commit & 
tatach of those acts for want of knowing their par* 
ticvlar objects. These statutes are 9th and 10th 
WiH. c. «0, and 29th Geo. III. e, S8, (the latter 
may however be generally sufficient for the pur- 
pese,) these statutes relate principally to tha 
woollen manufactory, 

'" ''* ' XAMBS. ■ < 



Eaber, Walton, and that neighbourhood, wero. 
Iwrmtnrly fttmed for their house lambs, and the cele 
ttfe&d Mir. Ducket was the leading breeder. Of 
late jrearis the practice has declined, and I now 
fefcrn that the carcase butchers of Leadenhall and 
Newgate markets receive large supplies from thtf 
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spore interior parts of tie ce*ntry, but from wheae* 
particularly my informant could not say, bat Essex. 
is thought to be one of the places; they are sold 
by these people at a price somewhat below what 
our fanners used to charge, and therefore they new 
pay less attention to it. Such, however, as are bred 
in the county, are from the most choice Dorset 
ewes, procured with great care and industry, be?? 
cause on the whiteness and delicacy of the meat> 
as well as their forwardness depends the value of 
the lamb. 

With regard to the mode of treatment in Surrey, 
it will be found to differ scarcely in any respect 
from that pursued in Middlesex, and so correctly 
detailed by M r. M iddlcton. * 

Grass lambs are an important article in the 
fanning economy of Surrey; and numbers are 
sent every week to supply the luxurious appetites 
of the wealthy inhabitants of the metropolis. 
Guildford, and its vicinity for some distance, appears 
to tyke the lead in this branch of the profession on 
the western side of the county, as Oxtad, Limps** 
field, &c. do on the eastern side. Mr. Street had, 
on the 3d of February 1803, several fine lambs &% 
for the butcher, then at turnips, and it was the 
opinion off my Lord Grantley, Mr. Barrett, and 
his lordship's bailiff, who accompanied me'to-fiew 
them, that for the time of ye*r they were unusually 
large and fine. One, particularly fine ewe attracted' 
alV our attention, it was the largest and the Attest 
Dorset we had ever seen, full 'mouthed, and i#as 
judged to weigh 981b. at least per quarter; indeed 
she wa$ so. much like, a Leicester of the best breed, 
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tkat had she had no horns, and more wool, she 
plight have passed for one. 

My Lord Qrantky favoured me with the follow* 
pig account of the produce of his grass lambs : > 

In 1800, his lordship bought 45 Dorset ewes, ai 
87*. 6d. each; they lambed down early, were pot 
to turnips in the fold, and on the Good Friday foi* 
lowing they were sent to Smithfield, and sold as 
grass lambs, where they averaged fifty shillings 
each, some few prime ones sold for £§. 3*. each. 
The ewes were continued on turnips as long as 
there were any, and then sold fat at 48s. each, so 
that each ewe, with her produce, netted in about 
six months ^3. 10*. 6d. after deducting the prime 
cost. This was good farming certainly. > 

SWINE, 

Exclusive of those which are fed at the distil- 
leries and starch-makers in this county, prodigious 
numbers are kept by the several gentlemen, far- 
mers, shopkeepers, cottagers, and the like; of this 
\ye have sufficient evidence, since in the town of 
Guildford alone there are slaughtered from 30 to 40 
during the killing reason per week, and raai/y also 
when they are out of season; these I understand 
as*e for the consumption of the inhabitants, and the 
immediate neighbourhood; taking it therefore for 
the sir winter months alone, I conceive that at 
l^astififtOwiekiHed there. 

In collecting the several quantities that are 
slaughtered in all Hie other market towns, villages, 
&£/ including the distilleries, &c. but excluding 
6 
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}he Borough of Sowthwark, I am of opinion thai 
not fewer than 80,000 hogs of one age, ;<* the other; 
lire killed in the county per a— Mini, and of *his 
number perhaps one-third are sent to the TictuaUing 
office either dead or aim. 

The breed in some district* of this county has 
some claim to notice, if it haa no other charac- 
teristic properties; and thw notice arista from a 
propensity to fatten, and to arrive at enormea 
freights at an early age. Besides those at ILndg* 
wick, and that immediate neighbourhood, the pa*; 
risk of Oodstone also claims our attention. In the 
forma: place it is no uncommon tiling to* see them 
attain to one hundred weight and. Upwards (tte 
weight of a large fat Sussex ox ) but many of them 
run from 70 to 90 stone at two years old* Mr. 
Langridge, who occupies a farm in the parish of 
Godstone, has I believe the same breed or some* 
thing like it I sow one there that was geiag.to 
be killed, owing t» an accident that it had nut 
with, which prevented its fatting kindly, and it 
was then considerably above 80 stone. 

But what are all these compared to that one 
which has been fatting at Mr. Warde% at Sqafe*-' 
ries Pork, Westerbam, under the direction of Mr. 
Sandiiand, the steward, which, at three y$af*old*) 
weighed at Christina* 1804* the meone^aUel 
and enormous weight of 188 stone; and if the** 
was no mistake {and my information came^ft<fanc 
Mr. Sandiland, with whom I an*, wdl jK^tiatAtieO)*; 
it is such a creature as we may aesner b^riofiiiflfadiui 
I have very often seen it during the laittstoy^ta^ 
but I dp not think that it has gz^d M^Stiti**- 
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Jat Awing the latter twelve months. Its food waa 
chiefly groued barley . d 

* ... A very good sort hft9 been many yeans k^pt at 
WoGdmaastone, which, with very little additional 
feed than what it could pick up at the barn door, 
will at two years old weigh about 40 stone. The 
breed has something of the Berkshire in it, arid I 
think a tittle of the, China. The body is shorter 
than the true Berkshire, and it stands lower also, i* 
is thicker across the loin, the ears small, but the 
bead rather laige and long, the flesh nicely veined 
and well-flavoured, the skin thia> the colour black' 
and white; but the black is in huge blotches rather 
than spots. The original came Out of Sussex. 

The China with the Yorkshire (East-riding)* 
cross particularly, but with many other sorts also 
are wuth in fashion among our gentlemen, opulent? 
tradesmen, and even among some of our farmers/ 
They are a nice delicate breed, very prolific] fat 
kindly, and weigh from 16 to 20 stdne. 



POULTRY. 



From the magnitude of the commons in thif 
county, it may be presumed that geese form a pro- 
minent feature oil them. The fact is so, for in 
looking over my notes, I find that including those 
which are kept by farmers on their own premises,, 
and by cottagers on small patches of waste, green*, 
and the like, the quantity reared is not less than 
between 5 and 6000 annually; of late years the 
produce has been scanty, owing to extreme wet and 
cold Wowing weather^ which cajrries them off by 
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wholesale. On Horley Common alone full three* 
fourths hare died before they were six weeks or two 
months old. They are not kept for their feathers 
«s in Lincolnshire, but for sale kt the markets in 
the neighbourhood. . r 

In fowls we also abound, and we possess a breed 
peculiar to the county, and for which Dorking has 
long been celebrated; they are a large handsome 
bird, perfectly white, haying fiye claws (all the 
other sorts have only four) to each foot. 

The inhabitants are so choice of them, that they 
charge nearly 100 per cent, more for a live bird, 
than for a fat dead one. From their size and make, 
they are peculiarly calculated to become capons, 
and a great many are thus prepared. The trade 
round the town in these two articles is prodigious, 
but to what extent I am ignorant, as I could 
obtain no data to go upon. 

Ducks are a most serviceable bird upon a farm, 
and though many are kept which find their way to 
London through the higlers, yet they should be in- 
creased a hundred fold, in order that slugs, and 
other destructive insects and animalculse might be 
destroyed. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST* 



C. »nd R. Baldwin, Printer* 
Kcw Bridge-street* London. 
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